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IVAN  DOBROFF :  A  RUSSIAN  STORY. 
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CHAPTER  X.— THE  GYMNASIUM. 


TVTothing  is  perfect  in  this  world — at 
ill  least,  nothing  that  is  of  human  in¬ 
vention.  But  perhaps  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  perfection  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Russian  system  of  State  education. 


In  each  large  town  there  are  as  many 
high  schools  as  the  governing  powers 
deem  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Each  Gymnasium  has  eight 
classes,  of  which  the  first  is  the  lowest  or 


most  elementary.  Every  boy  is  there¬ 
fore  supposed  to  pass  eight  years  in 
school  before  he  can  be  admitted  a 
student  at  the  university.  But  some¬ 
times,  nay,  very  often,  it  happens  that  a 


“  Arrest  hirn  at  all  hazard.  I  must  have  him." 
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boy  fails  in  an  examination  or  two,  in 
which  case  he  has  to  stop  another  year  in 
the  class.  Hence  cases  arise  where  boys 
have  been  sixteen  years  at  school  before 
they  become  students.  A  clever  boy  will 
get  through  in  eight  years,  but  the  average 
seems  about  ten. 

Each  Gymnasium  takes  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  gratis  pupils,  whose  uniform, 
books,  etc.,  are  all  found  by  the  State. 
The  uniform  is  like  that  of  our  policemen, 
only  the  tunic  isof  a  much  lighter  blue ; 
the  buttons  are  plated  and  look  like 
silver.  A  narrow  white  braid  runs  round 
the  collar,  on  each  side  of  which  a  sprig 
of  laurel  is  worked.  The  cap  is  like  that 
worn  by  our  postmen,  only  of  the  same 
light  blue  as  the  coat.  It  is  corded  at 
the  seams  with  white  cord.  On  the  front 
of  the  cap  the  number  of  the  Gymnasium 
is  marked,  nearly  surrounded  by  two 
laurel  sprigs,  the  stalks  of  which  are 
united  under  the  letters  and  figures  indi¬ 
cating  the  Gymnasium.  The  trousers  are 
of  a  grey  mixture.  This  uniform  prevails 
all  through  Russia,  and  we  meet  with  it 
everywhere  from  Archangel  to  Odessa. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  professors  is  a 
blue  tail-coat  with  hip  flaps,  like  the 
naval  uniform  in  England,  but  the  collar 
turns  down  and  is  of  blue  velvet.  The 
buttons  bear  the  eagle  of  Russia  in  gold. 
Ordinary  teachers  wear  no  uniform. 

The  Gymnasium  is  governed  by  a 
director,  who  usually  has  the  rank  of  full 
general.  Under  him  stands  the  inspec¬ 
tor,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  Professors 
have  the  rank  of  colonel,  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel,  and  major,  according  to  their  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  service.  All  the  schools, 
together  with  the  university,  are  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Popetchetil,  or 
district  curator,  and  this  officer  is  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  minister,  whom,  in  his 
own  district,  he  represents.  All  these 
gentlemen  are  in  the  Imperial  service, 
and  look  forward  to  their  half-pay,  their 
pensions,  their  rewards,  crosses,  orders, 
honourable  mention  to  the  emperor,  and 
so  forth,  just  as  much  as  naval  and 
military  officers  do.  Thus  a  boy  in 
going  to  school  puts  his  foot  on  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder  which  may  lead  him 
to  the  position  of  cabinet  minister  at 
last. 

The  director  of  the  Gymnasium  to 
which  we  are  about  to  introduce  our 
readers  was  a  “  tartar,”  we  mean  in  the 
boys’  sense  of  the  word. 

Anton  Gregorievitch  Schwann  was  a 
very  tall  ungainly  man,  with  a  fiery  red 
face,  and  an  eye  that  told  tales  of 
temper.  The  flash  of  that  eye  was 
enough  to  quell  the  most  stubborn  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  boys  have  been  known  to 
faint  with  sheer  fright  on  being  threat¬ 
ened  with  an  interview  with  their  director. 
His  terrorism,  alike  as  regards  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  kept  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  machine-like  order.  The  boys 
spoke  in  whispers  except  when  on  the 
playground.  The  masters  rarely  reported 
boys  for  ill-conduct,  either  for  fear  of 
inordinate  severity  towards  their  pupils 
or  disagreeable  consequences  to  them¬ 
selves. 

rPo  do  this  tyrant  justice,  he  cared  little 
for  what  the  masters  said  about  the  boys, 
because  he  would  himself  constantly 
visit  the  classes  at  the  most  unexpected 
times,  and  the  dread  lest  he  should 
suddenly  drop  into  the  class  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  stimulus  to  keep  the  boys  on  their 
very  best  behaviour.  Therefore  when  a 
Government  inspection  took  place,  or  the 
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curator  paid  an  official  visit,  everything 
in  the  house  was  sure  to  be  in  apple-pie 
order.  The  inspector  was  a  German  from 
the  Baltic  provinces,  whence  indeed  many 
of  the  more  important  “  Russians  ”  have 
come. 

The  schools  had  now  begun  again  to 
display  the  alarming  foi’ms  of  the  Latin 
grammar  and  other  deadly  foes  to  school¬ 
boy  happiness.  The  monotony  of  class 
life  droned  lazily  on,  and  boys  thought 
listlessly  of  the  “  pleasant  fields  travelled 
so  oft,”  instead  of  amo,  amas,  amat. 

Mr.  Schwann  was  walking  moodily  in 
the  grand  reception  room  one  morning 
early  in  September  when  a  soldier  (for 
the  Gymnasium  being'ti  Crown  establish¬ 
ment,  soldiers^ire  "used  as  attendants  all 
over  the  house)  brought  up  a  card  and 
presented  it  to  the  director,  saying  as  he 
did  so, 

“  The  police-master  himself  is  below  !  ” 
“Show  him  up.  Show  him  up  di¬ 
rectly  !  ” 

The  man  was  gone  like  a  shot. 

He  returned  as  briskly  as  he  went,  and 
standing  erect  on  one  side  of  the  door¬ 
way,  with  his  hand  placed  to  his  fore¬ 
head,  he  remained  as  stiff  as  a  ramrod 
while  he  made  the  announcement, 

“His  High  Excellency  General  Kaka- 
roff !  ” 

The  police-master  entered  the  hall  of 
audience  with  an  engaging  bend  of  the 
body.  He  was  in  full  uniform,  with  all 
his  orders  on,  and  wearing  the  tremen¬ 
dous  silver  epaulettes  of  his  rank. 
Schwann  stepped  forward  with  almost 
cringing  politeness,  saying, 

“  To  what  fortunate  circumstance  do  I 
owe  the  honour  of  a  call  from  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  visitor  ?  ” 

“  No  very  fortunate  circumstance,”  was 
the  quiet  reply.  “  But  I  have  come  to 
ask  you  when  you  would  be  at  liberty  to 
answer  me  a  few  very  simple  questions 
about  a  pupil  of  yours.” 

“  I  hope  no  pupil  of  mine  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  police  of  Moscow 
upon  him  !  ” 

“  You  shall  hear.  My  inquiries  have 
relation  to  a  little  fellow  of  about  ten  or 
eleven  years  old,  who  has  been  missing 
for  some  time.  He  was,  I  hear,  a  pupil 
of  this  Gymnasium.  He  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Ivan  Dobroff.” 

“Ah  !  I  thought  that  was  coming. 
Little  rascal  !  Always  in  mischief. 
Talented  boy  though.  Very  clever  ;  very 
impudent.  Absolutely  fearless.  Why — 
would  you  believe  it  1 — he  was  actually 
not  afraid  of  me  !  ” 

Kakaroff  made  mental  notes  of  all 
these  particulars,  but  he  wrote  nothing 
down.  He  asked,  after  a  pause, 

“  Was  this  boy  on  particularly  good 
terms  with  any  of  his  schoolfellows  1 
Had  he  any  special  chum  1” 

“Certainly.  Paul  Abrazoff,  a  boy  of 
the  fifth  class,  or  rather  the  sixth  now. 
Pie  has  passed  his  examination  very 
creditably,  and  is  promoted.” 

“  In  what  class  was  Ivan  Dobroff  ?  ” 

“  In  the  second,  but  he  would  have 
gone  into  the  third  this  term — there  is 
no  doubt  about  it — he  was  the  head  of  the 
class  in  everything ;  and,  although  no 
end  of  trouble  to  me  and  the  masters,  he 
was  a  great  favourite  with  everybody.” 

“  Can  I  see  this  friend  of  his  1  ” 

“  Not  now,  unless  you  particularly 
wish  it.  You  see  the  boys  are  in  class, 
and  calling  one  of  them  out  is  always  a 
disturbance,  and  does  more  harm  than 
good.  But  if  you  would  wait  a  quarter 


of  an  hour  all  the  classes  will  cease  for 
the  pause  at  noon  for  play  and  lunch. 
If  you  care  to  wait,  Abrazoff  can  be  sent 
to  you  here  as  to  an  ordinary  visitor.” 

“  Quite  wise.  I  will  wait,  and  you  will 
kindly  send  the  boy  to  me  at  the  time 
you  mention.” 

In  due  course  the  bell  was  rung  by  a 
corporal,  and  on  the  instant  the  various 
professors  in  their  uniforms  thronged  out 
of  their  respective  class-rooms  and  poured 
through  the  room  where  the  prefect  was. 
The  director  was  about  to  leave,  when 
the  prefect  put  the  card  which  lie  had 
received  from  Prince  Tchernyaffskie 
into  his  hand.” 

“  Oh,  I  see.  But  it  was  not  necessary. 
You,  of  coui’se,  are  your  own  introduc¬ 
tion  anywhere.  But  you  have  to  excuse 
me  now,  I  have  much  to  do.  You  shall 
have  the  lad  you  want  sent  to  you.” 

The  boys  flocked  out  into  the  large 
playground,  and  were  soon  running  about 
shouting,  as  is  the  Avay  with  boys  all  the 
world  over.  Here,  however,  a  circum¬ 
stance  was  remarkable  that  put  the 
Russian  playground  out  of  all  comparison 
with  its  English  namesake.  There  was 
an  individual  on  the  watch  in  the  same 
uniform  as  the  professors,  although  he 
was  none ;  he  was  only  an  usher,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  boys  in 
their  play. 

Amongst  these  youths,  representing 
all  classes  of  Moscow  society,  many  stood 
aloof  from  play.  Some  grouped  them¬ 
selves  together  in  little  knots  of  threes 
and  fours.  Others  walked  alone,  engaged 
in  committing  tasks  to  memory.  Others 
—and  these  were  certainly  half  the 
number  of  those  on  the  ground — did 
nothing.  They  idled  so  completely  as  to 
extract  all  expression  from  their  coun¬ 
tenances.  Of  these  some  lay  down  to 
idle,  but  were  roused  up  by  the  attendant 
on  duty  ;  others  leant  against  walls  and 
stared  into  space.  The  most  favourite 
resorts  were  the  garden  seats,  of  which 
there  were  many,  though  not  nearly 
enough  to  accommodate  all  who  would 
have  liked  to  use  them. 

Two  boys  of  about  the  same  age — 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen — were  walk¬ 
ing  apart  from  the  rest  and  talking  very 
earnestly. 

“  I  say,  Popoff !  ”  exclaimed  one  of 
these,  “do  you  remember  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  when  we  were  going  off  together  to 
Faustova,  we  lost  a  train  through  a  girl 
shouting  out  our  names  as  we  were  on 
the  platform  ?  Curious  thing  that  was. 
I  cannot  to  this  day  call  to  mind  who  the 
girl  was.  Can  you  ?  ” 

“No.  I  can’t  imagine.  She  seemed  to 
know  us  both  so  well.  I  knew  the  voice 
too,  and  the  face  seemed  familiar  to  me, 
but  I  can  no  more  recall  who  it  was  than 
you.  A  pretty  face  it  was,  too.  Wasn't 
it?” 

“  Lovely  !  But  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  only  wish  I  could  hit  upon 
a  clue  to  the  mystery.” 

“  Decidedly.  I  have  asked  my  sister 
to  tell  me  the  names  of  all  the  girls  she 
knows,  to  see  whether  she  might  happen 
to  hit  upon  the  right  one  ;  but  no,  not  one 
was  right.” 

“  I  mean  to  ask  the  boys  whether  the 
sister  of  any  one  travelled  at  that  time 
by  train.” 

“  Do  you  recollect  the  date  ?  ” 

“  Kak-jef  ”  an  expression  of  universal 
application  meaning  “  How  not  1  ”  or  “  Of 
course.” 

“  Abrazoff  wanted  !  ”  shouted  the  play 
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until  at  last,  as  though  KakarofF  had  been 


ground  inspector  ;  and  the  shout  Avas 
taken  up  by  all  the  boys  who  were  not 
too  idle  to  use  their  voices.  “AbrazofF 
wanted  !  ”  resounded  on  all  sides,  'in  all 
keys,  and  all  possible  tones. 

“  Hullo,”  cried  PopofF.  “  What  have 
you  been  going  in  for  1  If  old  Schwann 
wants  you,  you  are  in  for  a  Avigging.  I’ll 
clear  out.” 

“  If  it’s  too  bad  I’ll  send  for  you,”  said 
AbrazofF,  jestingly.  “  But  my  conscience 
is  clear,  any  Avay.” 

He  crossed  himself,  however,  very 
solemnly,  as  he  hurried  through  the  little 
army  of  bluecoats  and  ran  up  the  school¬ 
boys’  staircase.  At  the  head  of  this  stair¬ 
case  the  inspector  met  him  with  a  \Tery 
serious  face,  and  said, 

“  Make  haste,  AbrazofF !  The  police 
are  after  you  !  Nice  felloAv  you  are  ! 
Now,  make  haste,  Avill  you  1  ” 

Greatly  alarmed,  AbrazofF  hurried  on. 
The  very  name  of  police  is  a  sound  of 
fear  to  most  people  in  Russia.  It 
generally  means  something  disagreeable, 
and  always  money  out  of  pocket. 

But  he  Avas  not  prepared  for  the  polite¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Schwann,  Avho  presented  him 
to  the  police-master  in  due  form  as 
“  Pavel  Nicolaevitch  AbrazofF.”  N or  Avas 
he  prepared  for  the  kind  manner  of  the 
gorgeous  individual  who  addressed  him 
as  his  “  dear  young  friend  ”  ! 

“  I  am  told,”  said  KakarofF,  “  that  you 
Avere  very  intimate  Avith  a  little  boy  of 
the  third  class — or,  I  beg  pardon,  the 
second,  I  think — knoAvn  as  Ivan  Dobroff. 
Noav  his  excellency  your  director  has 
kindly  permitted  me  to  have  a  private 
conversation  Avith  you  on  this  subject. 
You  Avould  greatly  oblige  me  by  telling 
me  something  about  this  little  felloAv 
that  might  guide  us  in  discovering  him, 
or,  at  least,  in  obtaining  traces  of  him.” 

“  I  Avish  I  could  give  you  any  hint,  I 
Avould  do  it  Avith  all  my  heart,  but  I 
knoAv  as  little  about  his  present  life  as 
you  do  ;  perhaps  less  !” 

A  smile  of  not  exactly  displeasure  at 
this  delicate  piece  of  flattery — for  to  the 
police  mind  it  certainly  Avas  flattery — 
passed  over  the  countenance  of  the 
official.  He  said  nothing,  but  looked  at 
Schwann,  Avho  Avithdrew. 

“Noav  come  to  this  Avindow — we  are 
aAvay  from  everybody — and  try  to  recol¬ 
lect  something — anything  Avill  do — which 
may  connect  itself  Avith  little  Ivan  during 
the  summer.  I  am  not  going  to  put  you 
through  a  regular  course  of  examination. 

I  don’t  Avant  to  trouble  or  distress  you. 
On  the  contrary,  I  want  you  kindly  to 
bend  your  mind  to  the  task  of  assisting 
me.  Try  to  think  of  some  circumstance 
in  your  intercourse  with  this  boy  Avhich 
may  lead  you  to  a  neAv  train  of  thought 
connected  Avith  him.  But  tell  me  first, 
Why  were  you  so  attracted  to  him  ?  ” 

“  I  fancied  he  Avas  like  my  sister  in  the 
face.” 

“  You  don’t  mind  my  taking  notes  of 
what  you  say  1  It  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  your  truthfulness — Avhicli  no¬ 
body  doubts — it  is  only  to  act  as  a  guide 
to  my  memory  in  the  Dobroff  mystery.” 

AbrazofF  started.  When  had  he  last 
heard  that  expression,  and  Iioav  applied  1 
Was  it  the  Dobroff  mystery  he  had  heard 
about  ?  Mystery,  mystery  1  What  other 
mystery  ? 

KakarofF  saw  the_  puzzled  look,  and 
saAv  also  that  something  Avas  coming  that 
Avould  not  come,  so  he  wisely  said  no¬ 
thing. 

“We  are  from  the  same  ‘ government,’ 


Riazan,  and  then  everything  connected 
Avith  Berozovo  has  an  uncommon  interest 
in  my  eyes.  I  love  it  very  much.  Ivan 
does  not  recollect  much  about  it,  but  he 
remembers  some  things  which  I  liked  to 
hear  him  talk  about.” 

“  For  example  — ?  ” 

“  He  Avould  talk  about  his  old  nurse  by 
the  hour.” 

“  What  Avas  her  name  1  ” 

At  this  question  a  new  sensation  seized 
AbrazofF,  for  which  he  could  not  account. 
He  said,  “  He  called  her  ‘  Olga  Ivan¬ 
ovna.’  ” 

“  Noav  think  Avell  before  you  answer 
my  next  question.  Have  you,  since  the 
disappearance  of  this  poor  little  felloAv, 
had  no  clue  offered  to  your  mind  suggest¬ 
ing  what  may  or  might  have  become  of 
him  ?  ” 

“  Unhesitatingly  I  can  reply,  not  the 
faintest.” 

“You  have  seen  nothing  recalling 
him?” 

“Nothing.” 

“  Then  since  that  time  you  have  neither 
seen  his  form  nor  heard  his  voice?” 

This  form  of  the  question  caused  a 
shudder  for  which  AbrazofF  could  not 
account.  Something,  he  could  not  tell 
Avhat,  would  not  allow  him  to  answer  so 
unhesitatingly  as  before,  but  he  replied 
in  the  negative  notAvithstanding. 

Down  Avent  several  entries  in  the  book. 

At  last  AbrazofF  cried  out,  “  There  goes 
the  bell  for  class  !  I  must  leave  you.” 

“  Quite  right ;  I  will  not  detain  you. 
But  Avas  there  any  one  else  Avho  knew 
him  Avell  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  PopofF.” 

“Well,  there  is  no  time  for  more  at 
present ;  but  think  over  this  matter 
during  class,  never  mind  having  bad 
marks.  And  if  you  think  of  anything 
— never  mind  how  trifling  to  your  mind 
— come  to  me  at  once  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Tverskaya  Boulevard, 
and  give  this  card  to  the  official  in 
Avaiting.  I  Avill  ask  your  director  to  let 
you  off  from  the  class  at  any  moment 
you  may  feel  it  right  to  come  to  me. 
Adieu.  Many  thanks.” 

AbrazofF  left,  and  Schwann  returned. 

“  I  owe  your  excellency  many  thanks,” 
said  KakarofF,  “  for  your  ready  aid  in 
permitting  me  to  talk  so  freely  with  that 
intelligent  young  felloAv.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  there  !  Noav  I  want  you  to  do  this. 
Let  him  leave  the  Gymnasium  and  come 
to  me  the  moment  he  thinks  he  has  found 
a  clue.  I  have  told  him  I  should  ask 
your  permission  for  him  to  do  this ;  I 
hope  you  Avill  not  withhold  it.  And  if 
he  Avants  any  other  boy  with  him  let  him 
bring  him.  And  pray,  if  he  wants  money 
for  the  carriage,  see  that  he  has  it.  I 
must  iioav  depend  on  you  for  assistance 
in  this  important  matter.  It  is  of  very 
much  more  importance  than  can  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  magnificent  reward  offered. 
Please  to  see  that  he  gets  off— if  he  wants 
to  do  so — at  once.  Good  morning,  and  I 
accept  my  A^ery  best  thanks.” 

And  KakarofF  was  off,  leaving  Schwann 
astonished  at  his  politeness.  “  Ah  !  ”  he 
said,  aloud  ;  “  the  felloAv  can’t  mean  any 
good  or  he  would  not  be  so  polite  Avith 
Avhich  sound  reflection  he  went  on  his 
rounds  through  the  school. 

KakarofF  was  right  when  he  prophesied 
bad  marks  for  AbrazofF.  He  was  absent 
in  mind,  and  ansAvered  at  random  all  the 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  professor 
from  the  “cathedra,”  or  professorial 
chair.  He  was  excited  and  preoccupied, 


an  inspired  prophet,  and  had  seen  the 
Avhole  thing  coming,  he  jumped  up  from 
his  seat  and  begged  permission  to  leaAre 
the  class.  In  some  astonishment,  this 
permission  was  accorded.  He  was  known 
to  be  a  steady,  hard-working  boy,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  school  for  order  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  conduct,  so  he  was  permitte  d 
to  leave.  He  rushed  from  the  room,  and 
the  professor  as  he  left  very  considerately 
scratched  out  the  bad  marks  which  he 
had  given  him  in  the  official  class-book. 

AbrazofF  ran  through  the  corridor 
until  he  came  to  the  soldier  at  the  end, 
whom  he  begged  to  send  for  the  director. 
The  man  called  a  comrade,  Avho  found 
one  of  the  ushers,  who  immediately  went 
in  search  of  Schwann. 

“  Hullo,  AbrazofF  !  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  Taken  Kakaroff’s  hint,  eh,  to  get 
off  from  work  ?  ” 

“  Can  you  let  me  have  PopofF  Avith  me, 
please  ?  The  whole  thing  has  flashed 
across  my  mind  in  class.  Send  an  usher 
with  me  if  you  doubt  my  word.  But  I 
never  deceived  you  yet.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.  HoAvever, 
this  is  serious  as  far  as  KakarofF  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  if  you  do  make  fools  of  him 
and  me  too,  it  Avill  be  an  expensive  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  long  run.” 

But  he  had  sent  an  usher  for  PopofF', 
and  a  soldier  for  a  prelotkah,  and  when 
it  arrived  he  saw  the  two  boys  in  and 
said, 

“  If  you  can  be  back  for  the  last  lesson, 
do.  If  not,  neATer  mind.  Shall  I  pay  ?  ” 

“No,  thank  you,  I  have  money.” 

“  Be  off  then — Pasholl  !  ” 

No  sooner  were  they  seated  than 
AbrazofF  seized  PopofF  by  the  hand  and 
exclaimed, 

“  I  have  it,  Costya  [Constantine].  I 
have  found  it  all  out.  It  came  like  a 
flash  in  the  class.  But  what  made  me 
put  the  tAvo  parts  of  the  story  together 
Avas  your  calling  the  girl  in  the  train  a 
mystery,  and  KakarofF  calling  little  Ivan 
a  mystery,  and  the  two  flashed  across  me 
in  class,  and  she’s  he  and  he’s  she  !  ” 

“  I  say !  AbrazofF — let’s  go  back — you’re 
not  well ;  come,  there’s  a,  good  felloAv.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  AbrazofF,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  It’s  all  right.  KakarofF  is  a  wizard 
or  a  conjuror,  or  a  something  of  the  kind. 
He  has  bewitched  me.  During  class  I 
made  the  most  awful  blunders.  I  don’t 
Avonder  at  your  thinking  me  cracked. 
What  do  you  think  first  put  me  on  the 
true  scent  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  idea.  I  don’t  knoAv  what 
scent  you  mean  now,  and  a.m  perfectly 
at  my  wits’  ends  to  know  what  on  earth 
you  are  driving  at.” 

“Well,  I  told  you  that  we  are  trying 
to  find  little  Ivan.” 

“  My  dear  AbrazofF,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  solemnly  assure  you  that  you  haA-e 
said  nothing  of  the  kind  to  me.  You 
mentioned  little  Ivan,  it  is  true,  and  you 
said  he  Avas  a  mystery;  and  the  girl  in 
the  train  being  also  a  mystery,  you 
seemed  to  draAV  the  conclusion  that  they 
must  be  not  two  mysteries,  but  one 
mystery,  therefore  Ivan  is  a  girl  and  the 
girl  is  Ivan,  Q.E.D.’ 

“Not  bad,  PopofF;  but  Avhat  set  me  on 
the  scent  was  a  strange  question  of 
Kakaroff’s.  He  asked  me  whether  since 
the  disappearance  of  Ivan  I  had  ‘seen 
his  shape  or  heard  his  voice.’  I  ansAvered 
frankly  no  to  this  double  question,  but  I 
had  an  undefined  feeling  that  my  reply 
Avas  not  truthful,  and  Avhen ,  in  class  it 
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came  across  me  that  the  voice  of  that 
girl  in  the  train  was  the  voice  of  Ivan, 
so  that  though  I  had  not  seen  his  shape  I 
had  heard  his  voice  !  ” 

Popoff  became  as  grave  as  a  judge  in  a 
'  moment. 

V  “  Why,”  he  cried,  “  I  believe  you  are 
v  right  !  ” 

When  they  presented  themselves  at 
>”the  palace  of  the  police-master  the  official 
at  the  entrance  observed  that  the  general 
would  see  nobody. 

“  I  think  he  will  see  me,”  said  Abra- 
zoff,  presenting  the  card. 

A  military  functionary  then  came  down 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  first  grand  hall 
of  the  mansion — for  there  are  two,  the 
lower  and  the  upper,  in  this  curious 
building.  The  upper  one  we  have  passed 
through  already  when  we  introduced 
Zakoffsky  to  Kakaroff.  The  boys  were 
taken  to  the  lower  hall  by  the  military 
gentleman  who  had  descended  from  the 
upper  hall  to  meet  them.  He  bade  them 
follow  him  until  they  reached  a  certain 
door,  at  which  he  knocked.  It  was  imme¬ 
diately  opened,  and  the  boys  were  at 
once  admitted.  On  again  producing  the 
card  they  were  immediately  confided  to 
an  officer,  who  took  them  without  loss  of 
time  to  his  cliff. 

“Well,  Abrazoff,”  said  Kakaroff,  “whom 
have  you  brought  me?  I  need  hardly 
ask,  I  see  he  is  a  Popoff.  Now  what  is 
the  news  ?  ” 

1  “Your  excellency  asked  me  whether  I 
had  seen  Ivan  or  heard  his  voice  since 
his  disappearance.  I  fancy  that  I  have 
heal'd  his  voice  ;  so  has  Popoff  here.” 

“  Go  on.” 

“Just  before  the  schools  were  begin¬ 
ning  I  came  into  Moscow,  and  one  day — 
I  think,  too,  it  must  have  been  on  the 
very  day  that  Ivan  was  really  missed,  or 
at  all  events  soon  after — Popoff  and  I 
were  thinking  of  taking  a  little  trip  to 
Faustova  to  see  the  tame  wolves,  when 
just  as  we  were  going  to  jump  into  a  car¬ 
riage  we  heard  a  voice  which  sounded 
very  familiar  to  both  of  us,  proceeding 
from  the  window  of  a  first-class  coupee. 
We  ran  to  the  window,  and  saw  two  girls 
in  the  carriage  ;  they  were  struggling 
together.  One  was  much  younger  than 
the  other,  and  she  was  calling  our  names 
in  a  very  familiar  voice.  ‘  Abrazoff' ! 
Popoff !  help  !  ’  she  cried.  Now,  we  both 
knew  the  voice,  but  not  to  whom  it 
belonged,  and  we  did  not  know  either 
girl.  The  face  of  the  younger  one  seemed 
most  familiar  to  me.  The  elder  I  never 
saw  before,  but  the  other  was  the 
very  image  of  my  sister,  only  much 
younger.  I  rushed  to  get  into  the  car¬ 
riage,  but  you  know  you  have  to  get  hi 
at  one  or  other  end  of  the  carriages  in 
general :  I  forgot  that  this  was  a  couple 
and  ran  to  the  end  of  the  carriage  to  try 
to  get  in,  when  the  horn  was  blown  and 
off  they  went.  Now,  when  you  asked  me 
this  morning  whether  I  had  seen  Ivan  or 
heard  his  voice,  your  question  recalled 
this  scene,  and  I  feel  sure  now  that  this 
voice  was  Ivan’s,  and  in  comparing  notes 
with  Popoff  it  seems  that  we  have  both 
noticed  the  likeness  of  Ivan  to  my  sister. 
But  what  led  me  to  connect  the  railway 
story  with  Ivan  in  the  first  instance  was 
a  remark  of  Popoffs  coupling  the  girl 
mystery  with  the  Dobroff  mystery,  and  I 
feel  certain  now  that  the  girl  who  called 
us  from  the  carriage  window  was  Ivan 
Dobroff  disguised.” 

“  My  dear  young  friend,”  said  Kaka¬ 
roff,  “you  are  a  model  of  skill.  But 


have  either  of  you  breathed  a  word  of  this 
to  any  one  else  1  ” 

“Not  a  syllable  to  any  living  soul.  I 
was  very  stupid  in  class  after  you  left.” 

“  My  influence  is  not  good  for  much,” 
observed  the  general,  laughing. 

“  I  won’t  say  that,”  replied  Abrazoff, 
seriously,  “  for  you  seemed  to  have  filled 
me  with  the  idea  that  I  was  to  discover 
something.  We  had  Roman  history  this 
afternoon,  and  when  the  professor  asked 
me  who  defended  the  bridge  against  Lars 
Porsena  I  replied,  ‘Ivan  the  Terrible,’ 
and  I  must  have  got  some  bad  marks  in 
consequence.  But  I  kept  thinking  on 
what  you  said  about  wanting  to  see  you 
in  the  middle  of  the  class — about  Ivan 
Dobroff  and  this  girl  in  the  train — when 
all  of  a  sudden,  like  a  shot,  I  saw  it  all, 
that  she  was  he  and  he  was  she  !  I  got 
leave  to  quit  the  class,  and  Mr.  Schwann 
permitted  me  to  come  to  you  and  bring 
Popoff  to  prove  that  we  had  heard  Ivan’s 
voice  proceeding  from  a  girl  who  knew 
us,  and  who  was  in  a  Gymnasium  uni¬ 
form.” 

“  Of  course  you  did  not  let  the  driver 
hear  you  talk  this  over?” 

The  two  boys  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  at  Kakaroff,  without  speaking,  and 
they  looked  as  foolish  as  two  boys  could 
look. 

“  Well,  I  see  how  it  happened.  Never 
mind.” 

He  touched  an  electric  bell,  and  in¬ 
stantly  a  servant  out  of  livery  stood  in 
the  room. 

“  Has  the  izvoschick  who  brought  these 
two  young  gentlemen  left  or  not  ?  ” 

“  I  will  find  out  this  moment.” 

The  man  was  gone  like  a  shot.  Pre¬ 
sently  he  returned,  saying, 

“  He  has  just  driven  off” 

“  Arrest  him  at  all  hazards  and  bring 
him  back  at  once.  Send  Serge  Malenko 
to  me.” 

The  servant  was  gone  without  a  word, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  a  tall  official 
in  undress  uniform  was  standing  in  his 
place. 

“  Now,  Pavel  Nicolaevitch,  did  you  pay 
the  izvoshchick  ?  ” 

“No,  I  told  him  to  wait  ! ” 

“Then  you  see  how  guarded  one  must 
be  in  speaking.  He  knows  all  about  it. 
Perhaps  he  is  one  of  the  gang.  I  am 
nearly  certain  not  to  catch  him.  Of 
course,  you  do  not  know  his  number  ?  ” 

“  But'  I  do,”  chimed  in  Popoff,  “  it  was 
five  ones  (11111) — eleven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eleven.” 

“First-rate,  youngster.  You  hear, 
Malenko?  Send  that  number  round  and 
let  me  have  the  driver  in  half  an  hour. 
He  must  be  stopped  before  he  can  reach 
the  Novoye  Deray  vnie.  Send  gen¬ 
darmes,  cossacks,  and  budeschicks  so  as 
to  cut  him  off.  I  must  have  him  !  ” 

The  official  vanished  as  if  by  magic, 
and  Kakaroff  went  on  dressing.  Then 
he  asked  Abrazoff  whether  he  would 
know  the  elder  girl  again. 

“  Amongst  a  thousand,”  was  the  reply. 
“  She  was  very  pretty  and  very  fair.  I 
should  know  her  directly,  and  so  would 
Popoff’ 

“  That  is  something  like  business.  Just 
touch  the  top  knob  in  that  row  of  electric 
bell-knobs.  Thanks.” 

A  servant  appeared  on  the  instant. 

“Have  my  ctrosky  for  two  immediately 
got  ready.  Let  drosky  No.  4  be  prepared 
for  Colonel  Marinikoff  and  this  young 
gentleman.  Cossacks  !  Telegraph  to  sur¬ 
round  the  house  of  Hermann  in  the  Schou- 


valovsky  Peryoulok,  and  to  place  it  under 
police  arrest  instantly.  No  person  to 
leave  or  enter  it  till  I  arrive.  Send 
Scliuleikin.” 

The  man  was  gone  and  another  ap¬ 
peared.  This  time  it  was  a  brilliantly 
uniformed  officer  of  gendarmes.  Kakaroff 
wrote  rapidly  on  a  large  sheet  of  printed 
and  stamped  paper,  signed  the  docu¬ 
ment,  sealed  it,  and  said, 

“  Take  men  enough  to  render  resist¬ 
ance  impossible.  This  is  an  order  for 
the  arrest  of  Feodor  Ivarlovitcli  von  Ho- 
henhorst,  known  as  Hermann,  and  his 
daughter  Anniesie.  Let  her  have  a  car¬ 
riage  and  bring  her  here.  After  I  have 
interviewed  her  at  her  father’s  house,  she 
must  be  taken  great  care  of  and  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect.  He  is  going 
to  Siberia.  It  does  not  matter  what  you 
do  to  him,  only  don’t  shoot  him  or  cut 
him  down.  But  this  has  to  be  done 
sharp.  March  !  ” 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  describe 
the  delight  and  excitement  of  our  boys 
at  being  in  such  a  stirring  adventure. 
They  forgot  all  about  home,  school, 
everything.  Kakaroff,  however,  was  more 
prudent;  he  wrote  a  note  to  Director 
Schwann,  asking  him  to  excuse  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  two  boys  to  their  respective 
families  by  writing  letters  explanatory 
of  their  absence  on  any  grounds  he  liked 
to  assume.  He  then  caused  tea  and  cake 
to  be  set  before  them,  while  he  went  to 
his  office  to  interview  many  people  who 
were  waiting  for  him,  and  to  give  orders 
in  other  business  as  pressing  as  that  of 
Ivan  Dobroff,  though  not  so  interesting 
to  us. 

While  engaged  in  this  manner  the  bell 
of  his  telegraph  office  rang,  and  a  mes¬ 
sage  was  read  out  by  his  private  tele¬ 
graph  secretary  as  follows :  “  Izvos¬ 

chick  No.  11111  taken  driving  furiously 
to  the  Novoye  Deray  vnie.  Resisted  des¬ 
perately.  Papers  found  connecting  him 
with  the  stupid  Hermann  section.  On  the 
road  to  you  now.” 

“  That’s  business,”  said  Kakaroff,  rub¬ 
bing  his  hands. 

He  had  many  papers  to  sign,  and  much 
to  do,  and  many  people  to  see.  But  at 
the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he 
was  ready,  and  sent  an  officer  to  bring 
the  boys  to  identify  the  driver.  They 
had  greatly  enjoyed  their  refreshments, 
and  came  into  the  official  presence  with, 
great  glee. 

“Now,”  said  Kakaroff,  pointing  to  a 
cleanly-shaved  intelligent-looking  young 
man,  “  do  you  know  that  person  ?  ” 

“ No,”  said  Abrazoff,  “I  never  saw  him 
before.” 

“Nor  I,”  said  Popoff 

“Nevertheless,”  said  Kakaroff,  “he  is 
No.  11111.  Dress  him,”  he  added,  turn¬ 
ing  to  some  officials. 

Immediately  they  arrayed  him,  much 
against  his  will,  in  the  izvoschick  dress, 
adding  a  large  red  beard,  a  red  wig  to 
match,  and  the  hat,  when  the  boys  knew 
him  directly. 

“Well,”  said  Kakaroff,  “this  gentle¬ 
man  will  keep.  So  we  will  make  our  way 
to  the  house  in  the  Novoye  Deray  vnie. 
See  him  secured  ”  (to  the  police). 

The  horses  were  all  ready.  Abrazoff 
took  his  seat  next  Kakaroff,  two  Cossacks 
with  their  lances  rode  next,  then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  police  colonel,  whom  we  have 
already  seen  with  Zakoffsky.  Beside  the 
colonel  sat  Popoff,  and  they  all  rode  ofi 
as  merrily  as  if  to  a  wedding. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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T  li  E  S  T  A  11  O  F  T  H  E  S  E  T  T  LEME  N  T  : 

A  TALE  OF  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

By  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  “  The  Boy  Captain,"  “  Godfrey  Morgan,"  “  The  Cryptogram,"  etc. 
CHAPTER  XVII.—  AN  AFRICAN  STEEPLECHASE. 


The  aspect  of  the  horsemen — or  rather  j 
the  giraffemen — when  they  started  j 
in  the  morning  was  curious  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Cyprien  ! 
would  have  cared  to  have  appeared  in  j 
such  guise  before  Miss  Watkins  in  the  J 
chief  street  of  Vandergaart  Kopje.  But  j 
in  Borne  people  must  do  as  do  the  Romans.  ; 
Our  hero  was  in  the  desert,  and  giraffes  j 
Were  just  as  good  mounts  as  dromedaries.  [ 
Their  gait  was  very  much  the  same.  Their 
Backs  were  horribly  hard,  and  they  rolled 
and  pitched  in  a  way  that  nearly  made 
their  riders  seasick. 

In  two  or  three  hours  Cyprien  and  the 
Chinee  were  sufficiently  acclimatised, 
and  after  a  few  attempts  at  rebellion, 
which  were  promptly  suppressed,  the 
giraffes  became  quite  docile,  and  sped 
along  at  a  rapid  pace. 

The  object  now  was  to  hurry  on  as 
much  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  up  for 
the  time  lost  during  the  last  three  or 
four  days.  Had  Pantalacci  caught 
Mataki  1  Cyprien  resolved  that  nothing- 
should  keep  him  from  reaching  him. 

On  the  third  day  the  giraffemen  en¬ 
tered  the  plains.  They  were  following 
the  right  bank  of  a  much- winding  water¬ 
course  which  flowed  to  the  northward, 
and  was  probably  one  of  the  secondary 
affluents  of  the  Zambesi.  The  giraffes, 
thoroughly  subdued  and  weakened  by 
the  long  stages  and  spare  diet  to  which 
Li  subjected  them,  were  driven  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Cyprien  could  even  let 
go  the  rope-reins  and  direct  his  steed  by 
the  mere  pressure  of  his  knee.  Free  from 
anxiety  as  to  his  mount,  he  took  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure  in  noticing  around  him 
the  traces  of  advancing  civilisation.  In 
one  unbroken  series  there  stretched  away 
fields  of  manioc  or  taro,  carefully  tended, 
properly  irrigated  by  means  of  bamboos 
placed  end  to  end,  and  reached  by  broad 
.and  well-made  roads.  In  fact,  the  dis¬ 
trict  had  an  air  of  general  prosperity. 
On  the  hills  which  bordered  the  horizon 
there  appeared  the  groups  of  white  huts, 
built  of  rushes,  which  served  as  the 
bomes  of  its  scattered  population. 

One  thing  that  showed  they  were 
nearly  out  of  the  desert  was  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  wild  animals 
peopling  the  plain.  Here  and  there  in¬ 
numerable  swarms  of  birds,  of  all  sizes 
.and  species,  darkened  the  air.  Herds  of 
antelopes  and  gazelles  crossed  the  road 
before  them.  Occasionally  a  monstrous 
hippopotamus  lifted  his  head  in  the  river, 
brayed  noisily,  and  plunged  again  be¬ 
neath  the  stream  with  a  sounding  splash. 

The  last  thing  in  Cyprien’s  thoughts 
was  what  greeted  his  eyes  as  he  turned 
the  flank  of  one  of  the  small  hills.  This 
was  no  less  than  Pantalacci  at  full  gallop 
in  pursuit  of  Mataki  !  About  a  mile 
:  separated  the  men  from  each  other,  and 
'Cyprien  and  Li  were  some  four  miles 
behind  the  Italian. 

The  delight  of  the  latter  was  un¬ 
bounded.  Cyprien  gave  a  loud  “  Hur-  j 
■rah  !  ”  Li  a  sounding  “  Hyugh  !  ”  meaning  | 


the  same  thing,  and  then  they  put  their 
giraffes  at  the  trot. 

Evidently  Mataki  had  seen  the  Nea¬ 
politan,  who  had  begun  to  gain  on  him, 
though  he  could  not  see  his  old  master 
and  his  companion,  who  were  still  too  far 
off  over  the  plain. 

The  young  Kaffir,  at  sight  of  Panta¬ 
lacci — who  was  not  a  man  to  give  quarter, 
and  who,  without  waiting  for  explana¬ 
tions,  might  kill  him  like  a  dog — hurried 
along  furiously  in  his  ostrich  cart.  The 
swift  bird  almost  flew  over  the  ground. 
It  flew  at  such  a  rate  that  it  suddenly 
crashed  up  against  a  large  stone.  The 
shock  was  so  violent  that  the  axletree 
broke,  one  of  the  wheels  slipped  off,  and 
Mataki  and  the  bits  of  his  chariot  were 
scattered  in  the  road. 

The  unfortunate  Kaffir  was  dreadfully 
injured  by  his  fall,  but  the  fright  that 


himself  up,  caught  the  ostrich,  jumped 
astride  of  its  back,  and  sped  off  at  a 
run. 

And  then  began  an  exciting  steeple¬ 
chase  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen 
since  the  days  of  the  Roman  hippodrome, 
when  ostrich  and  giraffe  races  formed 
part  of  the  programme. 

While  Pantalacci  chased  Mataki,  Cy¬ 
prien  and  Li  chased  them  both.  They 
wanted  the  Kaffir  for  the  sake  of  the 
stolen  diamond,  they  wanted  the  Italian 
to  settle  accounts  with  him  for  his 
cowardly  treachery. 

The  giraffes  were  given  the  reins.  They 
swept  along  almost  as  fast  as  thorough¬ 
bred  horses,  as  with  their  long  necks 
stretched  out,  their  mouths  open,  their 
ears  flung  back,  they  were  spurred  and 
whipped  to  their  topmost  speed. 

Mataki’s  ostrich  proved  a  prodigy.  No 


“And  then  they  put  their  giraffes  at  the  trot.” 


possessed  him  was  only  thereby  in¬ 
creased.  Convinced  that  he  would  be 
killed  if  caught  by  the  Italian,  he  picked 


winner  of  the  Derby  would  have  had  a 
chance  against  him.  His  short  wings, 
though  useless  for  flying,  helped  him 


greatly.  So  fast  did  he  speed  over  the  j  “  Yes ;  but  Pantalacci  is  ours !  ”  an- 
ground  that  hi  a  very  few  minutes  the  |  swered  Cyprien. 

young  Kaffir  had  regained  all  he  had  {  And  they  pressed  on  their  giraffes  still 
lost.  I  faster. 

Mataki  had  chosen  his  mount  well  |  In  half  an  hour  they  had  nearly  crossed 
when  he  took  the  ostrich.  If  he  could  |  the  mealy-field,  and  were  only  live  hun- 


“  A  most  extraordinary  thing  happened.” 


only  keep  up  as  he  was  going  for  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  would  be  safe  from 
the  Italian’s  claws. 

Pantalacci  saw  that  the  slightest  halt 
would  lose  him  all  his  advantage.  Al¬ 
ready  the  distance  between  him  and  the 
fugitive  had  sensibly  increased.  Beyond 
the  mealy-field  through  which  they  were 
racing  a  thick  mass  of  lentisks  and 
Indian  figs  lay  waving  in  the  wind  and 
bounding  the  view.  If  Mataki  once 
reached  it  he  would  escape,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  him  in  sight. 

At  full  gallop  Cyprien  and  the  Chinee 
followed  in  chase.  They  reached  the  foot 
of  the  hill ;  they  were  tearing  across  the 
field ;  but  three  miles  still  separated 
them  from  the  Kaffir’s  pursuer. 

They  could  see  that  by  a  great  effort 
the  Italian  had  gained  a  little  on  the 
fugitive.  Whether  it  was  that  the  ostrich 
was  exhausted  or  had  hurt  itself  against 
a  stone,  its  speed  had  greatly  slackened. 
Pantalacci  was  not  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  from  the  Kaffir. 

But  Mataki  had  reached  the  edge  of 
the  wood.  Suddenly  he  disappeared,  and 
at  the  same  moment  Pantalacci  was  vio¬ 
lently  thrown,  and  his  horse  bolted. 

“  Mataki  lias  escajied  !  ”  said  Li. 


:  dred  yards  from  where  the  Italian  had 
I  come  to  grief.  Had  he  gamed  the  wood, 

I  or  did  he  lie  on  the  ground  grievously 
wounded — or  perhaps  dead  1 

The  unhappy  man  was  where  he  had 
fallen.  A  hundred  paces  from  him  Cy¬ 
prien  and  Li  reined  up  their  giraffes. 
And  this  is  what  they  saw. 

In  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit  the  Neapo¬ 
litan  had  not  noticed  a  gigantic  net 
which  had  been  set  by  the  Kaffirs  to 
catch  the  birds  that  wage  incessant  war 
on  their  crops.  In  this  net  Pantalacci 
had  become  entangled. 

And  it  was  not  a  small  net.  It  mea¬ 
sured  at  least  fifty  yards  along  the  side, 
and  already  contained  several  thousand 
birds  of  all  sizes  and  plumage,  and 
among  them  half  a  dozen  of  those  enor¬ 
mous  vultures,  a  yard  and  a  half  from 
wing-tip  to  wing-tip,  which  abound  in 
South  Africa. 

When  the  Neapolitan  fell  into  their 
midst  the  birds  were  naturally  alarmed. 

Pantalacci  was  stunned  for  a  moment 
by  his  fall.  Then  he  tried  to  rise.  But 
his  feet,  legs,  and  hands  were  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  the  net,  and  he  could 
not  at  first  disengage  them. 

He  had  not  much  time  to  lose.  He 


gave  such  terrible  kicks  and  wrenches 
that  he  tore  up  the  net  from  the  pegs 
that  fixed  it  to  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time  the  birds,  big  and  little,  endeavoured 
to  escape. 

But  the  more  the  Italian  struggled  the 
more  he  was  wrapped  in  the  meshes. 

And  a  crowning  humiliation  was  in 
store  for  him.  One  of  the  giraffes  came 
up — the  one  that  bore  the  Chinaman. 

Li  jumped  to  the  ground,  and  thinking 
that  the  best  way  to  secure  the  prisoner 
was  to  roll  him  in  the  net,  kicked  it  off 
the  pegs  in  front  of  him  and  began  to 
throw  it  over. 

But  a  most  extraordinary  tiling  hap¬ 
pened. 

There  came  a  tremendous  gust  of  wind, 
bending  down  the  trees  as  if  a  water¬ 
spout  were  sweeping  over  the  ground. 

Pantalacci  in  his  struggles  had  torn 
the  net  from  many  of  the  pegs,  and  see¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  point  of  capture, 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  get  free. 
With  a  violent  wrench  the  last  peg  was 
torn  up,  and  the  feathered  colony  that 
the  net  held  down  took  flight  with  noisy 
tumult. 

The  small  birds  escaped,  but  the  large 
ones  were  caught  in  the  meshes  by  their 
talons  at  the  same  time  as  they  spread 
their  wings  for  flight  and  together  rose. 
All  these  aerial  paddles  and  pectoral 
muscles  working  together,  helped  by  the 
fury  of  the  squall,  formed  so  colossal  a 
power  that  a  hundredweight  was  but  a 
feather-weight  to  it. 

The  net,  rolled  and  heaped  and  en¬ 
tangled  on  itself,  became  the  sport  of  the 
wind,  and,  with  Pantalacci  hanging  to  it 
by  his  wrists  and  hands,  rose  thirty  yards 
from  the  ground. 

Cyprien  arrived  as  the  net  rose,  and 
beheld  his  enemy  flying  up  to  the  clouds. 

The  vultures,  tiring  at  their  first  effort, 
began  to  descend,  describing  a  long  para 
bola  as  they  did  so.  In  three  seconds 
they  had  reached  the  lentisks  and  Indian 
figs  to  the  west  of  the  mealy-field.  Then, 
having  shaved  the  tops  of  the  bushes  at 
about  a  dozen  feet  from  the  ground,  they 
rose  again  into  the  air. 

Cyprien  and  Li  looked  on  with  horror 
at  the  sight  of  the  unfortunate  man 
borne  upwards  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  by  the  prodigious  efforts  of  the  vul¬ 
tures  and  the  force  of  the  breeze. 

Suddenly  a  few  meshes  broke,  and 
the  Italian  clutched  wildly  at  the  cords. 
But  his  hands  missed  their  hold,  and  he 
fell  in  a  heap  to  the  earth. 

The  net,  freed  from  his  weight,  shot  up 
in  the  air,  and  was  soon  shaken  oil’  by  the 
vultures. 

When  Cyprien  reached  him  to  help,  his 
enemy  was  dead — killed  in  this  horrible 

way. 

And  now  there  remained  but  one  of  the 
four  rivals  who  had  started  on  the  Kaffir 
chase  across  the  Transvaal. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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E  IYALS: 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  PAPER-CHASE. 


“  A  Danvers  !  A  Danvers  !  ” 
ix  “  Butler  !  Butler  !  Rescue  !  ” 

“  Down  !  You’re  clown  !  Butler  for 
ever  !  Hurrah  !  ” 

It  was  ‘‘recess  time”  at  Malton  House 
School —  that  welcome  interval  of.  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  devoted  to  recreation 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning  studies — 
and  the  Fifth  Form  boys  were  noisily 
engaged  in  what  was  known  at  Malton 
House  as  “  tilting.” 

As  perhaps  you  may  not  recognise  the 
sport  by  that  name,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
explain  that  tilting  is  indulged  in  by 
those  taking  part  forming  two  sides,  each 
of  which  has  a  “home.”  From  the 
“  home,”  hopping  and  with  arms  folded, 
the  champions  charge  forth,  with  the 
result  that  one  or  other  of  them,  unable 
to  stand  the  shock  of  the  encounter,  is, 
if  not  completely  overthrown,  at  least 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  use  of  both 
legs  for  the  preservation  of  his  equili¬ 
brium.  Vanquished  thus  from  either  of 
these  causes,  the  defeated  one  must  with¬ 
draw  to  the  victor’s  home,  there  to  re¬ 
main  until  one  of  his  party  approaches 
sufficiently  near  thereto  to  grasp  his  hand, 
or  until  the  game  is  ended  by  the  capture 
of  one  entire  side. 

Now,  of  coui’se,  it  is  a  common  and 
well-known  diversion  in  schools,  but  at 
Malton  House  it  was  a  very  favourite 
pastime,  and  was  played  with  an  elabora¬ 
tion  not  often  bestowed  upon  it.  By  the 
Fifth  Form,  I  mean  ;  of  course,  you  could 
not  expect  from  the  small  boys  of  the 
lower  forms  anything  but  an  indis¬ 
criminate  pellmell  struggle.  But  the 
Fifth  Form  fellows  went  in  for  tactics. 
Each  side  chose  a  leader,  whose  orders 
were  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  And, 
though  the  battles  usually  commenced 
with  a  haphazard  sort  of  scrimmage,  not 
ail  the  combatants,  by  any  means,  took 
part  in  it  at  hrst. 

No.  A  leader  would  begin  by  sending 
out  a  few  of  his  men  just  to  skirmish. 
Then,  when  he  judged  that  a  fit  moment 
had  come,  a  signal  recalled  his  skir¬ 
mishers,  and,  swift  as  lightning,  a  thick 
line  of  fresh  men  sallied  out,  and  would 
often  capture  the  whole  of  the  pursuers, 
spent  as  they  generally  were.  Not 
always,  for  reinforcements  from  the 
opposite  goal  would  change  the  tide  of 
the  conflict. 

Then  what  schemes  were  employed  for 
the  rescue  of  prisoners  !  While  some 
few  scattered  men  sustained  the  fight 
skirmishing,  a  body  of  fellows  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge  would  charge  along  the 
space  between  their  own  home  and  that 
opposite,  bearing  down  all  before  them, 
and  setting  free  their  comrades  in  a  mass. 
This  phalanx  was  not  to  be  attacked  with 
much  success  by  solitary  champions,  but 
a  double  line  of  opponents  drawn  up  in 
front  of  their  comrades’  prison  was  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  overcome,  leading 
often  to  the  front  angle  of  the  phalanx 
being  broken.  When  that  happened,  the 
strength  of  their  formation  was  gone, 
and  the  best  plan  to  adojzt  was  a  swift 
retreat  and  a  fresh  effort. 


By  Herbert  P.  Dollman. 

CHARTER  I. 

Sharp-eyed  and  ready-witted  leaders 
were  needed,  I  can  tell  you  !  And  such 
on  this  particular  morning  were  the  two 
commanders,  whose  names  so  often  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  playground.  “  I  van- 
hoe,”  sent  as  a  birthday  present  to  one  of 
the  boys,  had  rapidly  circulated  through 
the  Fifth  Form.  The  description  therein 
of  the  tournament  had  fired  many  a 
breast,  and,  imitating  the  example  of  the 
gallant  knights,  the  boys  encouraged  one 
another  by  shouting  the  names  of  their 
leaders  as  war-cries  and  rallying-words. 

Fiercely  the  conflict  raged  that  day. 
The  skirmishers  had  been  driven  in  very 
quickly,  and  lines  had  charged  from 
either  side  with  varying  success.  Many 
a  champion  had  dejectedly  made  his  way 
into  his  vanquisher’s  “  home,”  and  the 
ranks  had  become  sadly  thinned.  But 
the  majority  of  the  prisoners  had  been 
taken  by  Butler’s  side,  and  Danvers  made 
desperate  efforts  to  liberate  them.  Twice 
had  he  resorted  to  the  phalanx  attack, 
only  to  lose  more  followers  ;  and,  after 
trusting  to  individual  efforts,  then  to 
simultaneous  onslaughts  by  two  lines  of 
fellows  in  Indian  file,  was  now  about  to 
make  a  third  charge  in  triangular  forma¬ 
tion,  purposing  to  join  in  it  himself — a 
thing  which  the  commanders  seldom  did, 
for  they  had,  of  course,  plenty  else  to  do. 
But  Danvers  chose  the  post  of  honour  at 
the  foremost  angle  of  his  phalanx  and 
charged,  determined  on  retrieving  his 
losses. 

Drawn  up  in  front  of  Butler’s  “  home,” 
however,  was  a  triple  row  of  foes,  in  the 
centre  of  the  last  of  which  stood  Butler. 
There  was  a  hard  tussle  as  they  met. 
Down  went  some  of  the  fellows  who 
closed  in  on  the  phalanx  !  Down  went 
some  of  the  fellows  in  the  phalanx  itself, 
but  the  rest  closed  up  the  ranks,  and, 
with  Danvers  at  its  front  angle,  that  part 
was  safe  enough. 

And  Danvers  had  done  well.  Two  men 
had  fallen  before  him,  and  he  was  through 
the  second  row.  But  then  he  met  his 
match  ;  Butler  barred  the  way.  Again 
and  again  Danvers  bore  down  upon  him. 
In  vain.  Butler,  though  standing  on  the 
defensive  only,  held  his  own  like  a  rock, 
while  Danvers’s  exertions  began  to  tell 
upon  him.  Then,  as  he  momentarily  re¬ 
coiled  after  a  third  attack,  his  opponent 
changed  his  tactics  and  suddenly  charged 
with  all  his  force.  Nothing  could  well 
have  withstood  so  quick  and  vigorous  an 
onslaught.  Danvers’s  arms,  from  being 
folded,  burst  apart.  He  staggered,  and 
only  by  placing  his  raised  foot  upon  the 
ground  did  he  save  himself  from  falling. 
And  as,  bitterly  mortified,  he  entered 
Butler’s  “  home,”  his  party,  dispirited  by 
his  conquest,  broke  and  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  other  end  of  the  playground,  while 
Butler’s  fellows  raised  cheer  on  cheer.  . 

Vainly  his  side  tried  to  rescue  him. 
Small  in  numbers,  and  ever  getting 
smaller,  their  efforts  were  unavailing. 
But  the  worst  of  ail  was  to  come,  for,  to 
his  joy,  Danvers  had  perceived  that  little 
Horner,  unnoticed,  had  made  a  circuit 
.  and  come  quite  close  to  his  prison.  The 


plucky  little  chap  overthrew  one  of 
Butler’s  men,  who  at  the  last  moment 
intercepted  him,  and  in  another  minute 
would  have  touched  his  leader’s  hand, 
and  so  released  him,  when  old  Davies, 
the  school  porter,  made  his  appearance 
with  the  bell,  whose  unwelcome  jangling 
put  a  stop  to  the  combat  altogether,  for 
recess-time  had  expired,  and  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  was  lire  sigoal  for  the  Fifth 
Form  to  reassemble  in  cheir  class-room. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
mortification  that  Danvers  obeyed  the 
summons,  following  sloAvly  the  crowd  of 
boys  who  went  chattering  up  the  stair¬ 
case.  If  he  had  only  been  set  upon  by  a 
number  of  fellows  just  now  and  had 
succumbed  to  their  united  efforts,  he 
would  not  have  mind  cl  his  defeat.  There 
would  have  been  no  disgrace  in  it.  But 
to  have  been  worsted  by  a  single  oppo¬ 
nent,  above  all  by  Butler,  was  very 
galling,  for  he  knew  it  entailed  on  him  a 
loss  and  on  Butler  a  c  orresponding  gain  in 
prestige.  And  that  was  a  thing  not  to 
be  borne.  For  between  Butler  and  him¬ 
self  there  was,  and  had  been  for  some 
time,  a  great  rivalry.  Not  in  tilting  only, 
but  in  class,  in  all  sorts  of  sports,  in 
everything. 

There  is  in  most  schools  a  head  boy. 
Sometimes  you  may  find  his  position  has 
been  gained  in  the  class-room,  sometimes 
in  the  cricket  field  ;  but  very  often  he 
obtains  his  place  as  captain  of  the  school 
by  a  combination  of  intellectual  and 
physical  superiority.  Now  Danvers  had 
been  until  a  year  ago  in  this  enviable 
state.  But  then  he  found  his  supremacy 
becoming  endangered  by  the  rising  into 
general  estimation  of  Butler,  and  at 
last,  try  as  he  would  to  retain  his 
dominion,  from  being  the  first  in  the 
school  he  had  become  only  one  of  the 
two  foremost. 

If  he  could  get  the  better  of  Butler 
in  mathematics,  Butler  was  ahead  of  him 
in  French  and  German,  Latin  and  Greek. 
If  he  could  “  slog  ”  at  cricket  in  a  way 
that  was  quite  unapproachable,  Butler 
was  more  than  his  match  at  bowling,  and 
was  the  best  catch  in  the  whole  school. 
He  could,  as  young  Horner  said,  “lick 
Butler  into  fits  ”  on  the  parallel  bars,  at 
the  high  jump,  and  the  long  jump.  But 
then  of  a  winter  afternoon,  on  a  half1 
holiday  when  the  weather  was  bad  and 
they  could  not  go  for  a  walk  or  go  out  of 
doors  at  all,  Butler  would  get  every 
fellow  in  the  “Fifth ’’round  him  by  the 
fireside,  listening  eagerly  as  he  told  those 
wonderful  stories  Danvers  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him  invent. 

When  the  first  eleven — there  were 
fourteen  fellows  in  it  really,  but  of  course 
they  called  it  an  eleven — when  the  first 
eleven  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cricket  season,  voted  for  the  election  of  a 
captain,  the  result  was  a  tie  between 
Butler  and  himself.  So  he  and  Butler 
had  to  toss  up.  When  he  won  the  toss, 
what  cheering  there  was  from  his  parti¬ 
sans,  and  what  counter-cheering  from 
those  who  had  voted  for  Butler  !  As  a 
set-off  to  this,  when  football  came  in 
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Butler  was  chosen  captain  of  the  iirst 
team,  a  post  which  lie  himself  had  held 
last  year,  in  addition  to  the  captaincy  of 
the  first  cricket  eleven  ! 

Now  it  is  not  pleasant  to  find  oneself 
being  overtaken  in  this  way  when  one 
lias  been  “  king  of  the  castle  ”  all  round. 
If  the  two  lads  had  been  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  though,  there  would  have  been  no 
harm  done,  and  a  generous  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  them  might  have  been  the  only 
result ;  as  Danvers,  though  hot  and 
quick-tempered,  Avas  a  good  fellow  at 
heart,  while  Butler,  stubborn  and  un¬ 
yielding  as  he  often  could  be,  was  frank 
and  honourable,  and  would  have  scorned 
to  haA7e  been  guilty  of  any  malicious  or 
underhand  conduct. 


But,  as  Avith  the  Avider  outside  world, 
Malton  House  had,  unfortunately,  its 
share  of  mischief-makers,  both  of  the 
malicious  and  the  thoughtless  order,  so 
that  Avhere  there  might  have  been  a 
friendly  competition,  there  sprang  up  a 
feeling  of  bitter  hostility  which  impelled 
them  to  outvie  one  another  in  everything, 
little  or  great,  and  entirely  stopped  all 
healthy  intercourse  betAveen  them. 

On  one  thing  both  had  set  their  hearts, 
and  that  Avas  the  possession  of  the  school 
medal.  Though  there  Avere  plenty  of 
prizes  in  the  shape  of  books  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  term,  there  was  only 
one  medal  for  the  Avhole  year,  and  that 
Avas  aAvarded  at  the  Christmas  breaking- 
up  to  the  boy  who  had  gained  the  greatest 


|  number  of  marks  during  the  period  from 
January  to  December.  The  last  week 
j  but  one  in  the  Christmas  term  Avas  de¬ 
voted  to  an  examination,  and  the  marks 
then  obtained  were  reckoned  in  the 
I  aggregate  of  the  year. 

Danvers  and  Butler  had  a  pretty 
I  equally  balanced  score  up  to  the  present, 
!  so  that  it  Avas  in  the  examination  that 
|  the  advantage  Avould  have  to  be  Avon, 
i  This  Avas  not  to  come  off  for  five  Aveeks 
yet,  but  already  speculation  was  rife  as 
to  the  result.  Praiseworthy  as  their  de¬ 
sire  to  excel  in  it  might  have  been,  the 
bitter  feelings  Avhich  iioav  incited  them 
to  the  contest  quite  outweighed  any  of 
the  advantages  of  the  competition. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Come,  Soady,”  said  Garland,  next  afternoon,  “you’ve  had 
enough  of  that  excellent  grammar  for  an  hour ;  come 
./I  mol-o  o  pn.ll  with  me  on  vonr  AArav  home.” 
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Soacly  closed  the  book,  murmuring 
<;ome  mystic  facts  about  increasing  short 
in  the  genitive,  and  announced  he  could 
give  him  half  an  hour. 

“  Plenty  of  time  :  it’s  only  up  by  Ends- 
leigli  Gardens.” 

He  named  the  address. 

“  Why,  he  won’t  be  home,”  said  Soady. 

“  He  ?  I’m  going  to  see  a  1  dy.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  that ’s  the  house 
where  Lang  is  living  ?  ” 

“  No,”  replied  Garland  ;  “  you  don’t  say 
so  ?  I’m  going  there  to  see  an  old  friend 
of  my  father’s,  Mrs.  Hawtrey,  a  charming 
lady.” 

“  Any  daughters  1  ”  asked  Soady. 

“  One — Maggie.  She’s  very  pretty  and 
sings  like  a  nightingale.” 

“  I’ll  come,”  said  Soady  ;  “  perhaps 
she’ll  let  me  play  her  accompaniments 
some  day.” 

They  arrived  at  the  house  about  half¬ 
past  four.  Mrs.  Hawtrey  welcomed  Gar¬ 
land  warmly,  and  Soady  was  introduced 
to  her  and  her  daughter. 

“  We  were  old  schoolfellows,”  said  Gar¬ 
land,  “  and  we  are  at  the  same  tutor’s 
now.  Oddly  enough  I  only  knew  just 
now  that  you  know  another  schoolfellow, 
Lang.” 

“  Is  Mr.  Lang  a  friend  of  yours  ?  ”  asked 
Mrs.  Hawtrey. 

“  Yes ;  do  you  see  much  of  him  ?” 

“  Quite  enough,”  put  in  Maggie.  “  He 
scarcely  has  a  word  to  say,  and  always 
seems  in  wretched  spirits.” 

“  It’s  the  exam.,”  explained  Soady  ; 
“  you’ve  no  idea  of  the  depressing  effect 
of  keeping  company  with  grammars  and 
so  on  for  months  together.  I’m  in  the 
middle  of  it  now.” 

“It  doesn’t  seem  to  have  the  same 
effect  on  you,”  said  Mrs.  Hawtrey,  with  a 
smile. 

“  I  don’t  stick  to  it  so  hard  as  Lang,” 
exclaimed  Soady  ;  “  I  take  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  so  off  every  day.  Then  I’ve  my 
music  to  practise  and  Caractacus  to  cir¬ 
cumvent.” 

“  Who’s  Caractacus  1  ”  asked  Maggie. 

That  necessitated  an  explanation  from 
Soady,  which  he  gave  with  considerable 
humour.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  it  when 
Lang  entered. 

He  stood  the  picture  of  surprise  when 
he  saw  his  two  friends  sitting  there,  as 
much  at  home  as  if  they  lived  there. 
Garland,  however,  explained  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  Lang  looked  unaccountably 
relieved. 

“  How  have  you  got  on  to-day  1  ”  asked 
Mrs.  Hawtrey. 

“  It’s  all  over,”  said  Lang,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

“  You  must  be  glad  of  it.” 

“  I  am,  very.” 

“  Now,”  said  Mrs.  Hawtrey,  kindly, 
“  you  must  take  a  holiday  and  do  nothing 
for  a  month.  You  look  tired  and  worn 
out.” 

“  You  don’t  look  well,”  said  Soady  ;  “try 
a  wet  towel  round  your  head.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  am  very  well,”  acknow¬ 
ledged  Lang ;  “  I  shall  go  home  to-morrow, 
I  think.” 

“  I  think  it  would  be  wise,”  said  Mrs. 
Hawtrey.  “  By-the-by,  whilst  I  remem¬ 
ber  it,  I  want  all  of  you  to  be  at  your  best 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  for 
I  am  going  to  enroll  you  all  in  my  com¬ 
pany  for  helping  at  a  bazaar  they  are 
having  near  here.  Can  I  count  on  your 
aid?” 

All  promised  to  do  what  they  could  to 
assist. 
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“  What  is  the  bazaar  for  ?  ”  asked  Gar 
land. 

“  It’s  for  the  Home  connected  with  St. 
Peter’s.” 

“  Mr.  Kong  was  talking  about  it,”  said 
Garland  ;  “  some  relation  of  his  is  the 
secretary.” 

“  I  shall  make  you  work  pretty  hard,” 
said  Airs.  Hawtrey,  warningly,  “  so  don’t 
promise  too  rashly.” 

“  We’re  all  accustomed  to  hard  work,” 
said  Soady,  “  so  you  need  not  fear  our 
breaking  down.” 

The  two  visitors  left  soon  after,  and 
Lang  took  the  opportunity  of  retiring  to 
his  room. 

“  Charming  woman,”  said  Soady, 
warmly.  “  What  does  she  live  at  a  board¬ 
ing-house  for,  though  ?  ” 

“  Her  own  house  in  Tavistock  Square 
is  being  done  up,  so  she’s  staying  there 
for  a  couple  of  months,”  explained  Gar¬ 
land. 

“  I  say,  doesn’t  Lang  look  awfully 
seedy  ?  This  business  has  quite  knocked 
him  up.” 

“  I  don’t  at  all  like  the  look  of  him,” 
remarked  Garland. 

He  had  been  wondering  a  good  deal 
lately  what  was  the  matter  with  Lang. 
He  had  not  formulated  his  suspicions  yet, 
but  he  fancied  something  was  up  which 
would  not  bear  inspection.  Not  a  word 
of  this,  however,  did  he  breathe  to  any 
one,  not  even  Soady. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Lang  was  more  than  thankful  the  exam. 

was  over.  The  relief  was  tremen¬ 
dous.  More  than  that,  he  felt  really 
ill. 

The  events  of  the  past  week,  the  con¬ 
stant  strain  on  him,  the  anxieties  he  had 
passed  through,  had  proved  too  much  for 
him.  He  was  not  aware  how  ill  he  was. 
He  thought  a  few  days’  rest  would  set 
him  all  right. 

He  wrote  home  to  say  he  was  coming 
next  day.  He  resolved  to  start  in  the 
morning.  That  plan  would  have  its 
advantages. 

In  the  first  place  he  would  escape  see¬ 
ing  Fanshawe.  As  he  had  no  money  to 
pay  him  it  would  be  worse  than  useless 
to  see  him. 

He  wrote  him  a  short  letter  telling  him 
he  had  been  robbed  of  all  his  money,  that 
he  could  not  ask  his  people  for  more,  and 
that  he  must  ask  him  to  wait  for  some 
time,  when  he  would  pay  £12  instead  of 
the  original  £10.  He  did  not  say  he  was 
going  away,  as  he  did  not  want  Fan¬ 
shawe  to  know  where  he  was. 

He  also  wrote  short  notes  to  Garland 
and  Soady,  asking  them  not  to  let  Fan¬ 
shawe  know  his  address  if  he  should 
inquire  it  of  them.  He  hesitated  some 
time  before  sending  these,  but  did  so  at 
last. 

“  What’s  it  matter  if  they  do  know 
that  I  want  to  keep  clear  of  him  ?  ”  he 
asked  himself.  “  They  will  think  it  a 
very  good  job.” 

The  night  before  he  left  he  went  to 
bed  early.  He  was  in  the  middle  of 
packing  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

“  A  letter  for  you,  sir.” 

He  took  it  in.  A  strange  hand.  He 
felt  unmanned  for  a  moment.  What  a 
condition  to  be  in,  when  the  sight  of  a 
stranger’s  handwriting  can  throw  you 
into  a  cold  perspiration. 


He  opened  it  and  glanced  at  the  signa¬ 
ture — 0.  Melhuish. 

“  Melhuish  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  How 
does  he  know  where  I  am  ?  ” 

A  moment’s  reading,  however,  showed 
him  that  it  was  not  from  his  old  school¬ 
fellow,  but  the  latter’s  father. 

It  ran  thus : 

“My  dear  Sir, — I  heard  by  accident 
the  other  day  that  you  were  in  London, 
so  I  obtained  your  address  from  your 
father,  and  write  to  you  on  a  subject 
which  will  excuse  a  letter  to  a  stranger. 
As  you  know,  my  son  ran  away  from  St. 
Mary’s  last  half ;  since  then  we  have 
heard  nothing  of  him  except  one  letter 
to  his  mother,  in  which  he  said  he  was 
well  but  would  never  return  home.  The 
postmark  was  London,  and  we  conclude 
he  is  hidden  somewhere  in  that  city. 
We  fear  he  must  be  in  distress,  but  are 
powerless  to  aid  him.  It  has  struck  me 
that  possibly  he  might  be  more  ready  to 
communicate  with  an  old  schoolfellow 
than  with  any  one  else.  May  I  place  an 
advertisement  in  the  papers,  saying  that 
you  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him,  and 
giving  your  address  ?  I  would  even  pro¬ 
mise  that  no  effort  would  be  made  to 
trace  him  if  only  I  could  be  assured  cf 
his  safety,  and  of  his  not  being  in  want. 
Should  you  see  him  you  might  be  able  to 
work  on  his  feelings  and  induce  him  to 
return  "home.  Do  not  mention  my  re¬ 
quest  to  any  one.” 

There  were  a  couple  of  pages  more, 
partly  devoted  to  a  touching  picture  of 
the  misery  caused  by  the  wrong-doing  of 
a  son.  Lang  felt  that  his  parents  might 
have  the  same  sad  tale  to  tell  one  day. 

He  determined,  however,  to  write  to 
Mr.  Melhuish  in  the  morning,  and  tell 
him  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  grant 
his  request.  How  could  he  have  his 
address  advertised  when  he  was  trying 
to  keep  it  unknown  to  Fanshawe  ? 

A  cruel  fate  his  !  to  be  shut  out  from 
the  possibility  of  doing  a  kind  action. 

He  would  try  and  do  Melhuish  a  good 
turn.  He  sat  up  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Mel¬ 
huish,  saying  that  he  was  quite  at  liberty 
to  make  any  use  of  him  he  wished  ;  the 
only  stipulation  he  would  make  was  that 
the  address  given  should  be  “A.  B.  C., 
care  of  It,  Soady,  15,  King  Street,  W.C.” 

Then  he  wrote  a  line  to  Soady,  asking 
him  to  forward  to  him  any  letters  that 
came  to  him  for  “  A.  B.  C.” 

He  reached  home  next  day.  Before 
night  was  over  he  was  in  a  fever,  and 
the  doctor’s  face  was  a  great  deal  more 
grave  than  his  parents  could  see  without 
anxiety. 

“  He  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  weeks,” 
said  the  doctor,  “  but  he  will  not  be  able 
to  work  for  two  or  three  months." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  BOUT  a  fortnight  later  Soady  thought 
A  he  would  stroll  down  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  see  if  Lang  had  passed  or  not. 
The  lists  were  due  at  nine  in  the  morn  ¬ 
ing,  but  he  could  not  manage  to  run  down 
till  the  afternoon. 

He  had  heard  nothing  of  Lang’s  illness. 
He  had  been  too  busy  to  write  to  him  ; 
however,  he  now  hoped  he  could  send  him 
a  letter  of  congratulation. 

He  was  as  much  surprised  as  pleased 
to  find  Lang’s  name  in  the  first  division. 
He  looked  again,  but  there  was  no  mis¬ 
take. 
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“  Well,”  he  thought,  “  if  I  want  to  pass 
my  exam,  the  best  way  evidently  is  to 
shy  away  all  my  books  and  go  in  for 
football  'like  Lang.  Why,  he  hasn’t 
worked  a  bit  till  the  last  fortnight,  and 
here  he  comes  out  high  up,  just  as  if 
he’d  been  burning  gallons  of  midnight 
oil.” 

He  could  not  make  it  out.  He  knew 
that  exams,  were  often  very  uncertain  in 
their  results,  but  this  beat  everything. 

He  turned  down  the  broad  steps  to 
return  home  when  he  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  Fanshawe. 

“  Hallo,  Soady,  you  here  1  ”  exclaimed 
the  latter,  holding  out  his  hand. 

“  Yes,  I  came  to  see  if  Lang  has  passed.” 

“  How  odd  ;  so  did  I.  Has  he  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  first  division.” 

“  That’s  lucky ;  he’ll  save  a  year’s 
articles,”  said  Fanshawe.  “We  must 
have  something  together  over  this.  Come 
to  the  Cafe  Royal  with  me  and  I’ll  stand 
you  treat.” 

Soady  would  have  declined  if  he  could, 
but  Fanshawe  gave  him  no  time. 

“  I’ve  been  in  luck  lately,”  he  said  con¬ 
fidentially  to  Soady.  “An  old  aunt  of 
mine  died  the  other  day,  and  I’ve  come  in 
for  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  pickings,  so 
I’m  having  a  high  time  just  now.” 

“  I’m  very  sorry,”  said  Soady,  referring 
to  the  death  of  his  aunt,  to  which  he 
thought  he  ought  to  make  some  allu¬ 
sion. 

Fanshawe  laughed.  “  That’s  more  than 
I  am  ;  she  was  no  good  to  me  whilst  she 
was  alive,  she  is  some'  good  now.  I  expect 
I  shall  make  the  coin  circulate  faster  than 
she  did,  and  that’s  good  for  trade  ;  so  I’m 
a  benefactor  of  society.” 

He  proved  his  word  by  spending  half- 
a-crown  in  needless  refreshments.  Soady 
had  had  enough  of  him  by  now,  and 
wished  he  had  not  yielded  so  far  as  he 
had.  ButFanshawe’s  talk  always  amused 
him,  and  perhaps  one  of  Soady’s  weak 
points  was  want  of  decision  in  avoiding 
those  whose  companionship  might  lead  to 
evil. 

“Where  are  you  off  now!”  asked  Fan¬ 
shawe. 

“  I’m  going  straight  home,”  he  replied. 

“  Are  you  ?  I’ll  walk  up  with  you.  I 
haven’t  seen  your  rooms  yet.” 

But  this  was  a  touch  too  much  ;  Soady 
meant  to  do  piles  of  work  that  evening. 
He  compromised  the  matter  by  promis¬ 
ing  to  go  to  Fanshawe ’s  lodging  for  an 
hour  the  next  evening. 

He  regretted  afterwards  he  had  done 
so.  He  did  not  like  Fanshawe  at  school, 
and  from  what  he  had  seen  of  him  since 
he  left  he  disliked  him  still  more.  He 
resolved  this  visit  should  be  his  first  and 
last. 

Fie  wrote  to  Lang  to  congratulate  him, 
and  asked  him  when  he  should  see  him 
back  in  town.  His  own  examination 
came  on  in  a  fortnight ;  after  that  he 
too  was  going  to  leave  London  for  a 
season. 

Fie  turned  up  at  Fanshawe’s  at  nine 
o’cloek.  The  rooms  did  not  look  so  bad 
this  time,  for  the  occupier  had  spent  a 
pound  or  two  in  a  new  table-cover,  a 
bookshelf,  and  so  on.  Still  Soady  thought 
they  appeared  dirty. 

To  his  annoyance  he  found  there  were 
two  other  men  there,  and  it  was  evident 
that  cards  were  to  be  the  amusement  of 
the  evening. 

“  Here  you  are  at  last,  old  man,”  cried 
Fanshawe  ;  “let  me  introduce  you.” 

This  was  a  pleasure  which  Soady  could 


well  have  dispensed  with.  Fie  did  not 
like  the  looks  of  either  of  the  visitors ; 
they  were  unintellectual,  and  rather 
coarse-looking. 

He  must  stop,  however,  he  thought, 
now  he  had  come,  and  so  he  tried  to 
make  himself  pleasant.  But  by-and-by 
money  began  to  change  hands,  and  the 
stakes  to  be  increased.  Fie  could  stand 
it  no  longer. 

“  I  think  I’ll  get  you  to  excuse  me,”  he 
said,  .rising.  “  I’ve  got  some  work  to  do 
to-night.” 

“  Oh,  bosh !  you  can’t  go  yet,”  said 
Fanshawe.  “  Have  some  whisky  ?” 

“  No,  thanks  ;  I  want  to  keep  my  head 
clear  for  mathematics.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  break  up  the  game  1  ” 
asked  Mitchell. 

“  I’m  sorry  to  do  that,”  said  Soady, 
“  but  I  had  no  idea  there  was  going  to  be 
one,  or  Ic’d  have  asked  Fanshawe  to  ex¬ 
cuse  my  coming.” 

“  Perhaps  it’s  the  fear  of  losing  half  a 
quid  that  frightens  him,”  said  the  other 
visitor. 

Soady  looked  at  Fanshawe  to  see  if  he 
would  say  anything  to  the  speaker  ;  but 
as  he  did  not  Soady  reached  his  hand  for 
his  hat. 

“  Oh,  confound  it  all,  Soady ;  what  on 


earth  do  you  want  to  trot  away  at  ten 
o’clock  like  a  baby  for  ?  ” 

“  To  work,”  was  his  reply.  “  Good¬ 
bye.” 

“  What  do  you  mean !  ”  asked  Fan¬ 
shawe,  angrily.  “  Do  you  want  to  insult 
us?” 

“  I’ve  no  wish  to  insult  you  as  I’m  in 
your  housa.  As  to  your  pair  of  friends, 
after  what  they  said  to  me  without  your 
interference,  I  don’t  care  two  straws 
whether  they  think  themselves  insulted 
or  not.” 

Mitchell  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  Fan¬ 
shawe  pushed  him  back. 

“Sit  down,”  he  cried;  “this  is  my 
business.” 

Soady  made  a  step  towards  the  door. 
Fanshawe  caught  his  arm  ;  he  wrenched 
himself  free.  Mitchell  made  for  him,  but 
Soady’s  blood  was  up,  and  he  gave  him  a 
blow  which  knocked  him  over  a  chair. 
Then  he  slipped  out  of  the  room  and  out 
of  the  house. 

“  I’m  well  out  of  that,”  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  crossed  the  street.  “I’ve 
broken  with  that  Fanshawe  for  good  and 
all ;  I  was  afraid  every  moment  he  was 
going  to  ask  Lang’s  address.  I  wonder' 
what  Lang  wants  to  conceal  it  for  ?” 

(To  be  continued.) 


EEX. 

By  Robert  Richardson,  b.a. 


Rex — Rex  Lorrain — and  we  owned  him 
king , 

Both  in  and  out  of  school ; 

Who  so  safe  for  a  neat  drop-kick  ? 

Who  so  steady  and  cool 
When  the  game  was  going  against  us  ?  Then 
He  played  with  heart  and  soul, 

Played  as  Hector  fought  for  Troy, 

And  won  us  many  a  goal. 

’Twas  good  to  see  our  captain  row 
With  thews  like  heart  of  oak  ; 

We  feared  no  foe  on  the  river  I  know 
When  Rex  Lorrain  pulled  stroke. 

And  what  a  skilful  general  he 
When  we  took  the  field  for  cricket — 

W e  were  safe  to  win  two  games  in  three 
When  Rex  Lorrain  kept  wicket. 

And  the  other  day,  after  long  long  years, 

I  met  him  in  London  city, 

And  the  change  in  our  dear  old  football  king 
I  could  not  choose  but  pity. 

Seventeen  stone  !  And  the  envious  years 
Had  thinned  his  bonny  brown  hair  ; 

Rich  he  was,  but  his  wealth  had  brought 
Its  tally  of  thought  and  care. 

We  dined  together,  Rex  and  I, 

And  after  a  little  while 
Our  talk  brought  back  to  his  handsome  face 
The  ghost  of  his  old  fine  smile. 

And  we  told  again  how  ’gainst  St.  Bede’s 
We  played  that  uphill  match, 

When  he  turned  the  tide  of  a  losing  game 
By  his  famous  running  catch. 


“  Well,  well,  they  call  me  lucky,”  said  he. 

“And  I  suppose  it’s  true  ; 

My  freighted  ships  are  on  the  sea 
From  Ind  to  far  Peru. 

But  never  a  stroke  of  luck  I’ve  had 
Can  for  one  moment  match 
The  thrill  of  pride  that  day,  old  lad, 

When  I  made  that  famous  catch.” 
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CANOES,  AND  HOW  TO  BUILD  THEM. 

By  C.  Stansfeld-Hicks, 

Author  of  “  Yacht  and  Canoe  Building,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  X.— ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  SAILING  CANOE. 

SHEER  PLAN  ff  SEA  CANOE 


a  Place  for  Mainmast.  b  Place  for  Mizenmast.  C  0  Well. 


D  D  Coaming  of  Well. 


S  we  liave  seen,  a  canoe  built  for  the 
purpose  of  sailing  must  have  sufficient 
lateral  resistance  given  in  one  form  or  another 
to  enable  her  to  hold  to  windward,  as  nothing 
is  more  annoying  than  to  have  a  boat  which 
after  a  dozen  tacks  closehauled  is  no  more 
to  windward  than  when  she  first  started, 
or  in  an  extreme  case  is  actually  to  leeward 
of  her  starting-point.  Now  this  can  he  ob¬ 
viated  by  proper  attention  being  given  to 
constructing  the  immersed  portion  of  the 
canoe  with  sufficient  depth  to  have  a  good 
hold  of  the  water  ;  this  can  either  be  given 
by  a  deep  form  of  body  and  a  fixed  keel,  or 
by  means  of  a  centreboard. 

The  first  plan  is  that  generally  adopted  in 
yachts,  however  small,  but  is  not  suitable  to 
.any  but  large  canoes  and  those  which  are 
kept  almost  always  afloat ;  for  such,  however, 
it  answers  well,  and  saves  the  troublesome 
centreboard.  But  in  most  instances  it  will 
be  found  that  the  centreboard,  with  all  its 
disadvantages,  is  the  best  system  of  obtain¬ 
ing  sufficient  hold  of  the  water. 

The  different  forms  of  centreboards  have 
already  been  commented  upon,  and  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  for  building  the  sharpie  afford 
sufficient  information  as  to  the  method  of 
fitting' centreboards,  while  the  details  of  the 
Rob  Roy’s  construction,  combined  with  pre¬ 
vious  articles  on  boatbuilding,  will  give  you 
sufficient  information  as  to  the  best  way  to 
construct  such  a  canoe,  full  details  being 
there  given  (“Boat  Building”  in  Vol.  iv.,  page 
676)  as  to  the  construction  of  clinker,  carvel, 
and  diagonally-built  boats,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  riband  carvel,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  suitable  method  of  building 
a  canoe.  However,  I  should  advise  you,  if 
you  have  not  had  previous  experience  in  boat¬ 
building,  to  turn  you-r  attention  to  the  flat- 
bottomed  form  of  canoe  as  a  first  essay ;  it 
will  cost  little,  and  you  are  far  more  likely 
to  make  a  good  job  of  it  than  of  a  canoe  built 
in  the  usual  way  with  keel,  ribs,  etc. 

The  last  form  of  canoe  we  shall  now  con¬ 
sider  is  the  sea  canoe,  this  canoe  being  larger 
and  stronger  in  build  than  a  river  boat ;  and 
being  generally  used  in  deep  water  may  be 


constructed  without  centreboard  and  with 
sufficient  draught  and  false  keel  to  give  the 
requisite  hold  of  the  water.  Such  a  form  of 
canoe  is  shown  in  the  plan.  As  you  see,  she 
has  considerable  beam  in  proportion  to  her 
length,  the  plan  being  a  little  more  than  three 
beams  to  the  length  ;  the  depth  is  rather 
less  than  was  intended,  half  the  beam  being 
the  proper  proportion  for  depth,  the  measure¬ 
ment  being  from  the  under  side  of  the  deck 
to  the  top  of  the  keel.  A  little  more  draught  of 
water  would  do  no  harm,  as  shown  in  the 
body  plan.  Fig.  2.  E  E  E  in  the  half¬ 
breadth  plan  shows  the  shape  of  the  canoe  at 
the  water-line,  and  d  d  shows  the  coaming 
of  the  well.  The  rudder-head  is  fitted  with 
a  brass  yoke ;  a  similar  yoke,  to  which  a 
tiller  is  attached,  is  pivoted  to  the  deck  just 
forward  of  the  mizenmast,  the  yoke  being  in 
a  line  with  the  one  on  the  rudder,  and  at  the 
same  height.  These  yokes  are  connected  by 
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light  chains  or  lines  so  that  the  tiller  forward 
of  the  mizen  on  being  moved  immediately 
acts  on  the  rudder  as  required.  By  this  plan 
the  boat  can  be  steered  as  easily  as  if  the 
position  of  the  mizen  allowed  an  ordinary 
tiller  to  be  used.  For  particulars  as  to  build¬ 
ing  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Boat-building 
articles  already  referred  to,  and  shall  merely 
give  a  few  details  not  touched  on  in  them. 
The  timber  required  in  the  construction 
of  the  Rob  Roy  will  be  as  follows,  in  the 
rough  : — 

The  keel,  oak,  thirteen  feet  long,  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  by  one  inch. 


The  hogpiece  or  kelson,  thirteen  feet  long, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  three  inches. 

The  ribs,  quarter  inch  by  half  inch,  bent 
to  shape. 

The  deck  may  be  in  four  pieces,  one  for 
each  end,  one  for  each  side  of  the  well,  and 
should  be  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
the  coaming  of  oak  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
by  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  standing  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  above 
the  deck.  The  planking  of  the  Rob  Roy 
should  be  a  quarter  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 
I  have  seen  such  a  canoe  planked  with  Wil- 
lesden  paper,  and  it  appeared  to  make  a  very 
good  job. 

The  corners  of  the  hatchway  or  well,  and 
other  such  places,  should  be  strengthened  by 
means  of  copper  brackets,  and  the  stem  and 
stern  parts  may  be  made  of  about  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  keel,  but  rather  deeper. 
Two  ways  of  constructing  them  are  shown  in 
a  former  article.  Strong  knees  should  lie 
introduced,  and  the  posts  strengthened  in 
every  way,  as  such  a  canoe  has  a  great  deal 
of  knocking  about  to  undergo.  The  hatch¬ 
way  may  be  three  feet  long  by  half  that 
width.  The  other  dimensions  are  given  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Rob  Roy. 

The  sea  canoe  may  be  built  rather  heavier 
than  the  Rob  Roy,  as  she  is  not  intended  for 
so  much  land  transport.  The  planking  may 
be  three-eighths  of  an  inch  or  even  half  an 
inch,  as  such  a  canoe  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  small  decked  boat,  and  will  carry 
two  or  even  three  people.  Her  length  is 
about  eighteen  feet,  beam  five  feet,  and 
depth  two  and  a  half  feet.  But  such  a  beam 
is  extreme,  and  three  feet  six  inches  or  four 
feet  would  be  ample  for  most  purposes.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  paddle  such  a 
craft,  which  is  only  a  canoe  in  name.  Short 
light  sculls  are  used  with  brass  crutches  to 
fit  in  holes  in  the  gunwale.  The  size  of  the 
hatchway  is  seven  and  a  half  feet  by  three 
and  a  half  feet.  The  ballast  is  best  earned  in 
the  form  of  an  iron  keel,  which  will  give  an 
enormous  amount  of  stability  to  the  boat  at  a 
small  expense,  and  leave  the  interior  unen¬ 
cumbered  by  ballast,  save  a  small  amount  in 
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shot  hao-s  for  the  purpose  of  trimming  the  boat. 
Tlie  balance  lug  is  perhaps  the  best  form  of 
sail,  though  a  couple  of  sprits  and  a  staysail 
set  on  a  short  iron  bumpkin  forward  will 
answer  extremely  well,  and  under  them  the 
boat  can  be  kept  very  close  to  the  wind. 
However,  before  you  attempt  such  a  craft 
you  will  do  well  to  try  your  prentice  hand  on 
-some  easier  form,  and  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
plan  to  build  a  model  about  two  or  three  feet 
long  as  an  experiment,  which  would  hardly 
cost  you  anything,  and  would  teach  you  more 
than  all  the  books  you  could  read.  The 
tools,  etc.,  required  and  the  mode  of  steaming 
the  planks  have  been  treated  exhaustively  in 
Yol.  iv.,  pages  742-3. 

The  woods  most  suited  for  your  purpose  are 
English  and  American  elm,  spruce,  larch, 
cedar,  teak,  and  mahogany ;  oak,  English 
and  foreign ;  pine,  red,  wliite,  yellow,  and 
pitch.  Of  these,  pine,  oak,  mahogany,  and 
cedar  are  more  used  for  small  work,  and  the 
other  woods  for  large  boats,  steam  launches, 
and  yachts.  Elm  is  excellent  to  use  if  it  is 
to  be  kept  under  water,  but  if  between  wind 
and  water  it  soon  rots.  Pitch  pine  is  a  very 
good  and  cheap  wood  for  large  work,  but  it 
is  heavy,  and  not  at  all  suitable  for  small 
craft.  Spruce,  larch,  or  red  pine  is  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  wood  to  work  for  small 
boats  and  canoes,  while  cedar  and  mahogany 
•are  useful  for  deck  fitting,  but  are  too  §xpen- 
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sive  for  amateur  boatbuilding,  at  all  events 
to  commence  with,  though  no  doubt  very 
handsome  craft  can  be  built  of  these  woods. 

Oak  is  best  for  travelling  canoes,  but  is 
difficult  to  use ;  and  except  for  the  keel, 
which  might  be  of  oak  or  elm,  and  the 
timbers,  which  must  be  of  the  oak,  American 
elm,  or  ash,  soft  wood  can  be  used  for  plank¬ 
ing,  except  where  great  strength  is  required. 
As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down  that 
soft  woods  are  not  so  strong,  and  decay 
sooner  than  hard  woods ;  but  still,  for  some 
purposes  and  in  some  places,  soft  wood 
answers  as  well  as  hard,  and  costs  much  less. 

The  nails  used  were  fully  described,  except 
French  wire-nails,  which  were  not  alluded 
to.  These  answer  very  well  for  cheap  boats, 
being  inexpensive,  strong,  and  pliable. 
Ordinary  clout-nails,  too,  are  very  useful  if 
good,  which  can  be  tested  by  bending  them  ; 
they  ought  to  bend  easily  without  breaking. 
They  must  be  just  long  enough  to  go  through 
the  wood  and  leave  about,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  turn  over  with  the  hammer  until 
buried  in  the  wood,  which  must  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood.  If 
the  nails  project  too  much  they  should  be 
cut  with  a  pair  of  cutting  nippers  until  only 
sufficient  is  left  for  a  turnover.  A  hole  should 
be  first  bored  with  a  small  bradawl  before  the 
clout-nail  is  driven  in  the  wood  ;  but  the 
copper  nail  and  roove,  as  described,  is  by  far 


the  best,  though  most  expensive,  fastening. 
Clout-nails,  if  used,  should  be  galvanised. 

Copal  varnish  is  best  for  canoes,  but  it  is 
expensive,  the  best  being  about  •  eighteen 
shillings  per  gallon.  There  is  a  cheaper  kind, 
not  nearly  so  good,  called  boat  varnish,  at 
about  ten  or  eleven  shillings  a  gallon.  Two 
coats  of  varnish  will  do,  but  the  first  must 
be  given  time  to  thoroughly  dry  before  ibe 
second  is  put  on.  For  a  cheaply-built  boat 
paint  will  do  as  well  as  varnish,  and  is  far 
cheaper  ;  but  a  well-built  and  handsome  boat 
is  worth  varnishing,  and  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  “  spoil  the  ship  for  a  ha’p’orth  of  tar.” 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  would  advise 
those  of  you  who  intend  establishing  private 
boatbuilding  yards  to  write  up  to  the  publisher 
for  all  the  numbers  which  treat  of  boatbuild¬ 
ing,  for  you  will  save  the  few  pence  they  cost 
over  and  over  again  in  the  construction  of 
your  boat,  and  you  will  find  it  far  more  hand y 
to  have  them  by  you,  stitched  in  a  neat  little 
cover,  than  to  be  always  wondering  what 
number  it  is  that  has  some  especial  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  that  you  are  just  most  anxious  to 
obtain  to  go  on  with  your  work.  If  you  suc¬ 
ceed  in  building  the  canoes  you  have  had 
described  to  you,  the  next  step  you  will  take 
will  be  the  construction  of  a  sailing  boat  or 
small  yacht,  and  the  Bov’s  Own  Paper  will 
be  of  help  there. 

(THE  END.) 
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HE  angler  will  probably  have 
but  little  sport  during  this 
month  except  on  very  fine  i 
days,  and  then  he  call  try  ; 
the  roach  or  dace  with  ' 
every  prospect  of  success, 
if  a  well-scoured  worm, 
either  lob  or  giltspur,  be  ! 
the  lure.  The  last  eight 
monthly  references  to  fish¬ 
ing  have  probably  put  him 
an  fait  with  most  of  the 
methods  pursued  in  the 
capture  of  our  coarse  fish, 
and  1  need  not  therefore 
further  detail  them  when 
recommending  him  to  try  . 
f;  any  fish  which  seems  to  he 
handiest.  As  this  is  a  time 
for  indoors  rather  than 
outdoors,  I  shall  now 
touch  on  a  subject  about 
which  little  is  known, 
though  it  is  a  very  inte-  • 
resting  one  for  those  fisher-  ! 
men  who  like  to  see  that  , 
their  piscatory  success  . 
ministers  to  the  comfort  ! 
and  pleasure  of  others  as  well  as  themselves. 

During  five-and-twenty  years  of  extensive  experi-  ! 
ence  by  lake  and  river,  the  writer  has  noticed  how  [ 
little  people  know  how  to  make  their  fisli  palatable  i 
Tor  the  table.  Of  course  I  do  not  expect  boys  to  cook  ! 
their  own  victuals— though  it  may  be  handy  to  some  ; 
of  them  to  know  how  to  do  that  some  day  or  other—  ! 
but  after  they  have  caught,  say  a  nice  dish  of  perch 
■  or  roach,  it  is  a  pity  that  they  should  be  thrown  or  I 
given  away  when,  if  they  are  in  really  good  condition,  j 
they  make  remarkably  good  fare.  Neither  do  I  want 
to  insult  mamma  or  cook  by  insinuating  that  they  do 
not  cook  freshwater  fish  aright,  or  that  I  can  teach 
them.  My  object  is  simply  to  point  out  to  boys  tlie 
simplest  means  by  which  their  captures  may  be  made 
eatable,  and  in  some  cases  delicious,  let  the  epicure 
say  what  he  will.  Let  us  begin  with  the  smallest  fish  | 
that  boys  catch— namely,  the  minnow. 

It  is  quite  possible  during  winter  to  gather  large 
quantities  of  these  lively  little  fellows,  as,  like  other 
fish,  they  have  a  tendency  to  herd  at  this  period,  and 
are  easily  taken  by  means  of  the  casting-net.  As 
they  do  not  now  feed  much,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  attempt  to  clean  them  beyond  throwing  them  into 
strong  salt-and-water  for  a  few  minutes.  They  are 
then  to  be  taken  out  and  treated  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  whitebait,  and  excellent  they  are.  Isaac 
Walton  gives  an  elaborate  recipe  for  what  lie  calls  a 
“  minnow  tansy,"  but  it  is  too  out  of  date  to  reproduce 
here. 

Gudgeon. — These  fish  are  if  anything  more  tooth¬ 
some  than  smelts,  to  which  fish  they  have,  however,  a 
slight  resemblance  in  flavour.  The  wives  of  the 
Thames  fishermen  cook  them  to  perfection,  and  their 
secret  is  the  extreme  freshness  of  the  fish.  The  fisher¬ 
men  in  cleaning  them  scrape  off  the  scales,  and  make 
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a  crOss-Cut  through  the  belly.  The  viscera  is  then 
squeezed  out,  and  the  fish  simply  wiped  with  a  cloth 
and  pitched  into  the  pan  over  a  clear  fire.  Of  course 
egg  and  bread-crumb  can  be  used,  but  the  secret  is  to 
cook  them  immediately  they  are  dead. 

Roach  and  Dace  are  cooked  in  a  similar  way,  hut 
previous  to  putting  them  in  the  pan  of  boiling  fat 
they  should  have  been  salted  slightly  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  some  little  time.  This  treatment  extracts 
the  superfluous  moisture,  and  renders  them  firm  and 
sweet.  iVfter  they  are  opened  no  water  should  be 
allowed  to  touch  them,  simply  a  damp  cloth. 

Barbel  I  never  could  manage  to  make  eatable,  do 
what  I  would.  Bream  are  by  no  means  despicable  if 
cleaned,  filleted,  and  then  slightly  salted.  Lay  each 
fillet  on  a  layer  of  clean  pebbles  to  drain,  and  fry  in 
boiling  olive-oil.  The  way  to  tell  if  the  oil  is  hot 
enough  is  to  dip  in  a  sippet  of  bread ;  if  the  bread 
turns  a  light  brown  the  oil  is  ready.  The  fish  is 
dipped  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  of  course.  Chub  are 
very  coarse  fish  indeed.  I  know  of  no  method  by 
which  it  can  he  said  to  be  anything  but  very  poor  eat¬ 
ing.  Walton  gives  a  recipe,  however,  which  I  quote 
as  a  curiosity,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  the  best  method 
even  in  these  days  of  dressing  the  fish.  He  says. 
“When  you  have  scaled  him  and  cut  off  his  tail  and 
fins  and  washed  him  very  clean,  then  chine  or  slit 
him  through  the  middle  as  a  salt  fish  is  usually  cut, 
then  give  him  three  or  four  cuts  or  scotches  on  the 
back  with  your  knife,  and  broil  him  on  charcoal  or 
wood  coal  that  is  free  from  smoke,  and  all  the 
time  he  is  broiling  baste  him  with  the  best  sweet 
butter,  and  a  good  store  of  salt  with  it ;  add  to  this 
a  little  thyme  cut  exceedingly  small  or  bruised  into 
the  butter.”  These  directions  are  best  followed  out 
by  means  of  a  toasting  gridiron,  which  can  be  arranged 
in  front  of  the  fire. 

While  I  am  about  it,  the  other  more  elaborate 
recipe  of  Walton’s  might  as  well  be  given  ;  and  if  tlie 
cook  can  make  chub  palatable  by  its  means  the 
space  will  not  be  wasted:  “  First  scale  him”— I  sup¬ 
pose  by  this  time  you  have  learned  how  to  catch  him  ! 
— “  and  then  wash  him  clean.  Then  take  out  his  guts, 
and  to  that  end  make  the  hole  as  little  and  near  to  the 
gills  as  you  may  conveniently,  and  especially  make 
clean  his  throat  from  the  grass  and  weeds  that  are 
usually  in  it  :  for  if  that  be  not  very  clean  it  will 
make  him  taste  very  sour.  Having  done  so,  put  some 
sweet  herbs  into  his  belly,  and  then  tie  him  with  two 
or  three  splinters  to  a  spit  and  roast  him,  basted  often 
with  vinegar  and  butter,  with  a  good  store  of  salt 
mixed  with  it.  Being  then  dressed,  you  will  find  him 
a  much  better  dish  than  you  or  most  folk,  or  even 
anglers  themselves,  do  imagine." 

I  have  in  the  foregoing  articles  termed  the  Pcrcli  the 
freshwater  sole,  and  to  my  taste  so  it  is.  The  scaling 
of  the  fish  is  very  hard  work,  but  if  the  fish  be  dipped 
in  scalding  water  there  will  he  no  difficulty  in  getting 
them  off.  My  plan  of  preparing  them  does  not  in¬ 
clude  scaling  at  all.  I  simply  take  the  fish  as  it  comes 
from  the  water,  and  remove  the  gills,  attached  to 
which  the  viscera  comes  away  also.  After  wiping  the 
perch  with  a  damp  towel,  it  is  placed  on  the  gridiron 
over  a  clear  fire.  When  done  it  is  split  with  a  knife 


■  along  the  hack,  and  the  armour  scales  come  away  in 
a  piece ;  the  flakes  of  flesh  come  away  entirely  from 
1  the  bones,  and  are  placed  on  a  very  hot  dish  to  be 
,  served  with  fresh  butter  and  whatever  condiments  are 
:  preferred.  Some  persons  prefer  lemon,  as  with  soles, 

:  myself  amongst  the  number.  Dressed  this  way,  in  its 
1  own  juices,  it  is  a  most  delicious  fish — the  roe  is  espe¬ 
cially  a  delicacy,  being  of  a  rich  creamy  flavour. 

!  Pike  from  clear  waters  are  far  from  being  worth¬ 
less,  notwithstanding  that  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Manley,  in 
“  Fish  and  Fishing,”  describes  its  flavour  as  being  like 
!  blotting-paper.  If  a  nice  fish  of  three  pounds  be 
1  boned  and  filleted,  and  broiled  or  fried  in  oil,  there  is 
much  worse  fare  to  be  found.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  reference  to  the  pike  taken  from  a  trout  river. 
The  boning  process  is  not  very  difficult,  and  is  best 
,  puzzled  out  by  yourself,  as  I  am  afraid  no  one  could 
:  learn  from  a  written  explanation.  Of  course  you 
!  commence  with  the  backbone,  and  there  is  not  much 
to  do  if  you  are  careful. 

Eels  are  dressed  iu  a  multitude  of  ways,  and  are 
always  palatable.  The  silver  or  sharp-nosed  eel  is 
tlie  best  species,  the  others  requiring  to  be  kept  some 
;  days  in  clear  water  before  cooking.  Fried  eels,  unless 
|  they  have  been  previously  parboiled,  are  very  rich, 
and  quite  unfit  for  consumption  by  delicate  people. 
What  says  Ingoldsby?  — 

“  Credo  experto,  trust  one  who  has  tried, 

Have  them  spitehcocked  or  stewed,  they’re  oily  when 
fried.” 

Here  is  a  famous  way  of  stewing  them,  which  is  tiie 
recipe  of  an  hotel  on  the  Thames  whose  proprietor 
was  famous  for  its  production. 

Ingredients. — Two  pounds  middling-sized  eels,  one 
pint  of  medium  stock  or  liquor  in  which  the  eels  are 
boiled,  quarter  of  a  pint  of  port  wine,  salt,  cayenne, 
one  teaspoonful  essence  of  anchovy,  one  tcaspoonr.il 
Indian  soy.  and  a  thickening  of  cornflour. 

First,  skin  and  carefully  cleanse  your  cels,  cut  them 
up  into  pieces  three  inches  long,  and  put  them  in  your 
saucepan  and  cover  with  water,  adding  a  good-sized 
piece  of  salt:  after  they  have  simmered,  say  twenty 
minutes,  take  them  up  and  pour  off  all  the  liquor ; 
have  ready  some  boiling  water,  with  the  usual  addi¬ 
tion  of  salt,  and  cover  the  cels  with  it  as  before.  This 
takes  away  the  extra  richness  which  disagrees  with  so 
many.  Now  allow  them  to  stew  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  longer. 

That  done,  take  them  up  and  keep  warm  while  your 
gravy  is  being  made.  Save  the  last  water,  as  it  will 
answer  for  sto  k.  Tut  your  salt,  cayenne,  anchovy. 
Indian  soy,  and  cornflour  into  a  basin  and  carefully 
bleml  to  a  smooth  paste  with  your  port  wine;  have 
your  last  water  from  the  eels  boiling,  and  gently  pour 
it  into  the  basin,  constantly  stirring,  or  it  will  be  lumpy, 
instead  of  a  smooth,  rich-looking  gravy.  Pul 
whole  back  into  your  saucepan  with  the  eels,  bring  to 
a  boiling  point,  and  serve. 

Carp,  to  cook. — The  editor  of  “Food  and  Health" 
gives  tiie  following  ways : — 

Plain  boiled.— Scale  and  clean  the  carp  well,  dry  it-, 
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wrap  it  round  with  a  piece  of  larded  paper,  and  put  it 
on  the  pan  that  has  been  slightly  greased.  When 
done,  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice  over  it  if 
you  prefer  it. 

To  steio  in  grim/.—  Make  a  gravy  with  a  small  piece 
of  melted  butter,  some  flour  stirred  into  it,  add  a 
couple  of  shalots  chopped  very  fine,  some  peppercorns, 
mace,  two  cloves,  salt,  and  now  amalgamate  with  a 
little  warm  water.  Put  in  additionally  some  claret  or 
port,  or  if  you  do  not  wish  to  use  these,  some  malt 
vinegar,  and  a  spoonful  of  sauce  or  mushroom  catsup,  | 
also  a  couple  of  lemon  slices.  Place  your  carp  into  | 
the  sauce,  either  whole,  cut  in  half,  or  in  slices,  [ 
according  to  its  size,  cover  up  tight,  and  let  it  gently  [ 
simmer  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  Some  put  a  few  slices 
of  ham  under  the  carp.  The  carp  and  gravy,  eaten  ! 


with  potatoes,  salad,  parsnips,  and  cabbage  stewed,  or 
mushrooms,  make  a  good  dish. 

Carp,  to  bake,  when  stuffed. — Clean  your  carp  and 
prepare  your  stuffing,  some  bread,  finely-chopped 
suet,  a  little  parsley  and  thyme,  a  small  chopped 
onion,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  chopped  lemon-peel, 
moistened  with  the  yolks  of  eggs ;  stuff  the  fish  up 
with  it,  and  tie  up.  Wrap  the  fish  in  greased  paper, 
and  either  place  butter  in  the  tin,  or  some  lard,  or  a 
few  slices  of  bacon.  Place  this  in  an  oven,  or  cover  over 
on  top.  When  done,  make  a  brown  gravy  with  fat  in 
the  pan,  and  pour  over  the  fish,  or  eat  dry  if  you 
prefer.  Beetroot  salad  or  potato  can  well  be  eaten 
with  it.  Also  fried  or  mashed  potatoes,  and  various 
vegetables,  green  peas  or  beans. 

J.  II.  E. 


The  Poultry  Run.— In  onr  last  month’s  Doings  we 
gave  some  hints  about  the  management  of  fowls 
in  general,  and  on  their  food  and  feeding,  and 
also  said  a  word  or  two  about  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “poison.”  Boys  who  have  not  read  these  should 
read  them,  and  boys  who  have,  ought  to  be  au  fait  in 
the  principles  they  teach. 

We  should  like  here  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
books  on  poultry-keeping.  A  boy  should  have  a  book 
of  some  kind  about  the  particular  fancy  he  takes  up, 
whatever  that  may  be.  A  penny  or  sixpence  put 
aside  now  aud  then  in  a  money-box  or  drawer  soon 
accumulates  to  a  very  handy  sum ;  and  how  much 
better  is  it  to  expend  money  thus  saved  on  books 
than  upon  toys !  Our  advice  always  is,  buy  your 
books,  and  make  your  toys,  whether  they  be  scientific 
or  otherwise.  Well,  then,  the  first  book  deserving  of 
notice  is  lewis  Wright’s  “  Illustrated  Book  of  Poul¬ 
try”  (Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.).  We  believe  it  can  be 
bought  secondhand  through  the  “Exchange  and 
Mart”  for  about  27s.,  though  it  is  published  at  45s. 
It  is  a  most  excellent  work.  Then  Tegetmeier  writes  a 
large  work  ;  we  do  not  know  the  price,  but  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Routledge  and  Sons.  Messrs.  OrrandCo., 
of  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  also  publish  a 
good  poultry  book.  These  may  be  called  the  ad¬ 
vanced  text-books  of  the  poultry  world.  There  are 
others,  however,  good  enough  for  beginners.  Two  of 
these  deserve  special  mention.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilson’s 
“A  B.  C  Poultry  Book,”  price  one  shilling;  and 
1.  Wright's  “  Practical  Poultry  Keeper,”  three-and- 
sixpence,  both  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  thoroughly  practical  and  com¬ 
prehensive  illustrated  articles,  by  Rev.  .1.  G.  Wood, 
i  G?rdon  Stables,  and  other  authorities,  that  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper.  These  are 
really  the  best  we  know  of  on  their  respective  subjects. 

We  must  in  this  month  of  February  remember  that 
winter  is  still  witli  us,  and  never  weary  in  seeing  after 
the  poultry-run  comforts.  No  leakage,  please, 
through  even  the  roof  of  your  outdoor  shelter;  the 
aust-bath  must  be  dust  and  not  mud  ;  no  puddle  out 
-in  the  run ;  no  mess  left  about  to  breed  diarrhcea  ; 
ventilation  in  fowl-house  imperative,  hut  no  nasty 
draughts  to  bring  on  colds  and  put  the  hens  from 
laying;  good  food,  especially  for  laving  fowls.  Do 
not  forget  that  too  much  grain  is  fattening,  and  that 
fat  fowls  will  not  lay. 

Of  course  your  run  will  be  clear  long  ago  of  all 


j  wasters  or  supernumerary  birds.  Have  an  eye  to 
utility,  and  keep  nothing  that  will  not  keep  itself  and 
help  to  swell  the  credit  side  of  your  account-book. 

You  will  be  sitting  fowls  now.  A  warm  nest  is  still 
required,  but  sprinkling  of  eggs,  or  the  dipping  of 
them  for  a  second  or  two  in  warm  water— which  is 
often  necessary  in  dry,  warm  weather— would  at  this 
season  be  useless,  if  not  dangerous.  Continue  to 
feed  chickens  well  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
]  any,  and  look  well  after  gallant  cocks. 

If  you  have  not  any  fowls  that  want  to  sit,  buy  one 
J  or  two,  preferably  from  a  neighbour,  as  during  a  long 
journey  a  fowl  may  change  her  mind  and  refuse  to  sit 
at  all.  Dorkings  make  good  sitters,  so  do  Cochins  and 
Brahmas.  Feed  sitting  hens  well,  and  keep  them 
warm. 

The  Pigeon  Loft.— You  will,  like  your  brother  the 
poultry-keeper,  have  nothing  in  your  loft  or  garden 
pigeonry  that  is  not  thoroughly  useful — nothing  that 
is  superfluous— nothing  that  will  eat  grain  without 
the  prospect  of  paying  for  it.  It  will  be  far  too  soon 
yet  to  mate,  although  some  do  so  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  We,  however,  deprecate  hurry.  Early  hatch¬ 
ing,  unless  a  very  mild  spring  follows,  is  very  likely 
to  result  in  weakly  birds— if,  indeed,  you  succeed  in 
rearing  them  at  all.  Besides,  the  parent  bird  is  more 
likely  to  become  the  victim  of  many  troublesome  and 
even  fatal  complaints  in  unpropitious  weather,  so  take 
the  Scotchman’s  advice,  “Bide  a  wee  and  mak’  siccar.” 

But  you  can  make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  you 
think  best  to  mate.  Do  not  forget  that  your  birds 
must  be  young,  and  strong,  and  healthy,  as  well  up 
in  properties  and  points  as  possible.  Remember 
also  that  you  must  not  mate  two  faults,  together  : 
thus  if  one  bird  is  deficient  in  any  particular  pro¬ 
perty,  the  other  must  have  it  in  perfection,  else  the 
progeny  will  not  be  worth  much.  Buy  new  stock 
only  from  the  very  best  of  strains.  W e  repeat  here 
• — and  we  do  not  care  how  often  we  repeat  it — that 
the  only  way  to  secure  anything  worth  breeding  from 
is  to  get  it  from  a  successful  breeder  and  exhibitor  ; 
and  the  address  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary 
of  some  past  show  by  sending  stamps  for  a  prize  cata¬ 
logue.  If  you  choose  to  buy  your  stock  in  Leadenhall 
Market,  Seven  Dials,  or  any  grubby  old  birdshop 
whatever,  you  deserve  to  suffer,  that  is  all.  This  hint 
should  be  taken  by  young  breeders  of  all  other  kinds 
of  live  stock  as  well  as  pigeons.  Well,  now,  be  good 
enough  to  look  over  your  loft  and  its  arrangements, 
and  see  that  not  only  is  everything  clean,  dry,  and 
tidy,  but  that  you  have  all  things  necessary  for  the 
coming  season.  So  may  you  have  success. 


The  Aviary. — As  with  pigeons,  so  with  canaries — 
there  must  be  no  hurry  m  mating.  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  some  may  toll  us,  should  see  canaries  mated. 
We  give  Punch's  advice  to  people  about  to  marry, 
and  cry  “Don’t.”  But  consider  what  breeds  you  are 
to  go  in  for,  unless  you  have  done  so  long  ago,  and 
consider  which  pairs  among  these  you  should  mate. 
Look  for  good  points,  and  look  for  health,  strength, 
boldness,  and  beauty.  Do  not  let  cages  containing 
those  you  mean  to  mate  hang  together  in  the  same 
room  yet.  If  you  have  any  superfluous  stock,  unless 
indeed  it  be  old  favourites  or  songsters,  sell  them  or 
give  them  away.  We  hope  you  will  soon  have  some¬ 
thing  much  better  to  supply  their  place.  Now  we 
warn  you  that  unless  you  have  plenty  of  time  on  your 
)  hands,  and  plenty  of  common  sense  and  brains  in 
I  your  head,  not  to  bother  with  too  many  pairs.  Two 
or  three  at  most  you  will  find  amply  sufficient,  if 
you  happen  to  have  a  deal  of  spare  time,  and  a  fair 
allowance  of  pocket-money,  with  an  upper  quiet  room 
or  attic  at  your  disposal,  you  may  go  in  for  being  a 
regular  breeder ;  and  if  you  have  good  stock  to  com¬ 
mence  with— pedigree  is  essential— you  may  make 
mouey  cent,  per  cent,  of  your  expenditure. 

See  that  everything  is  ready  and  clean,  and  all 
arrangements  perfect  for  next  month.  If  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  an  attic  with  a  southern  expo¬ 
sure,  prepare  it  by  thoroughly  cleaning  it  and  scour¬ 
ing  the  floor,  for  dust  and  dirt  will  assuredly  breed 
disease. 

The  Babbitry.— Have  you  the  back  numbers  of 
the  Boy’s  Own  containing  our  papers  on  rabbit¬ 
keeping?  If  not,  you  would  profit  by  getting  them. 
Everything  laid  down  iu  these  papers  is  practical  and 
to  the  point.  Prepare  new  hutches  now,  and  if  you 
mean  to  go  in  for  a  rabbit  court  now  would  be  the 
time,  but  you  must  be  quick  about  it;  the  sooner  it 
is  ready  the  better.  Mind  that  we  believe— and  we 
have  large  experience— that  rabbits  pay  almost  better 
than  any  other  fancy. 

The  Kennel. — Keep  warm  and  comfortable.  If 
your  dogs  sleep  at  night  in  an  outhouse  that  does  not 
leak— here  is  a  hint  worth  having  —  lay  down  the 
whole  floor  with  dry  peat  mould,  and  put  your  bed 
of  straw  on  top  of  that.  Continue  to  feed  your  dogs 
well,  for  the  weather  will  still  be  cold,  stormy,  and 
inclement.  Give  plenty  of  exercise. 

Domestic  Pets.— Cats  (continued).— The  ignorance 
that  prevails  almost  universally  about  the  treatment 
cats  require  is  very  deplorable,  and  the  cruelties  perpe¬ 
trated  on  these  harmless  creatures  are  sad  to  think  of. 
Never  go  from  home  and  leave  pussy  shut  up.  Never 
forget  to  feed  her  and  give  her  water  and  milk.  Never 
keep  more  than  two  kittens,  and  do  not  keep  them  if 
you  are  not  sure  of  a  good  home  for  them.  We  will 
tell  you  how  to  destroy  cats  iu  a  humane  manner  in 
our  Doings  for  April. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.— If  the  weather  is  fine  and 
the  ground  dry  sow  your  seeds.  Beds  will  not  do 
well  unless  they  have  a  fair  allowance  of  manure  and 
be  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  Potatoes  may  also  be  got 
iu,  but  it  is  time  enough  yet.  Plant  greens  for 
summer  crop  ;  put  in  peas  and  broad  beans.  Tidy  up 
all  over,  and  down  with  every  weed  you  see. 

The  Flower  Garden.— If  you  have  put  in  all  your 
bulbs  and  spring  flowers  in  the  end  of  the  year,  they 
will  be  now  doing  well ;  but  for  ordinary  spring 
flowers  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant.  The  season  will 
soon  be  with  us,  so  be  prepared ;  the  worst  thing  a 
gardener  can  do  in  February  is  to  procrastinate. 

THE  Window  Garden.— Have  you  a  hotbed  in  your 
garden?  If  not,  make  one.  Any  gardener  will  give 
you  a  lesson,  or  refer  back  to  our  papers  on  garden¬ 
ing.  Sow  and  rear  your  annuals  on  this  till  ready  for 
planting  in  your  window-boxes,  and  you  will  have  a 
beautiful  show  all  the  year  round. 


H.  B.—  In  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood’s  list  you  will  find 
many  books  on  estate  management.  You  generally 
have  to  pay  a  premium  as  a  farm  pupil. 

Fungus.— See  answer  to  Boletus  in  No.  276.  You 
would  find  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke's  book  on  the  Fungi  of 
considerable  use.  Another  manual  is  by  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley ;  and  there  are  sheets  of  edible  and  poi¬ 
sonous  mushrooms,  with  descriptions  by  Mr.  Worth¬ 
ington  Smith.  All  these  books  are  procurable  from 
W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13,  Waterloo  Place,  who  also 
publish  Nare’s  “  Collector’s  Handbook  of  Algol, 
Fungi,  Lichens,  etc.,”  price  half-a-crown. 

A  Lover  of  Nature.— Alleyne  Nicholson’s  “Manual 
of  Zoology,”  and  Henfrey’s  “  Botany,”  are  the  books 
you  want.  The  first  is  published  by  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  the  second  by  Van  Voorst.  Twelve  shillings 
and  sixpence  or  fifteen  shillings  is  about  the  price 
of  all  such  books.  A  handy  book  for  studying  the 
British  flora  is  Messer’s  “  British  Wild  Flowers  by 
Natural  Analysis,”  price  half-a-guinea,  published  by 
D.  Bogue,  3,  St.  Martin's  Place,  w.C. 

W.  McK. — To  take  stains  out  of  marble  wash  it  with 
a  mixture  of  finely-powdered  pumice-stone  and  vine¬ 
gar,  and  leave  it  for  some  hours.  Then  brush  it 
hard  and  rinse  it  clean. 
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Wells. — The  population  of  Melbourne,  with  its 
suburbs,  is  282,947  ;  the  city  itself  contains  only 
G.-,859.  The  population  of  Victoria  is  862,346. 

J.  T.  Davies.  — You  can  hardly  be  a  fireman  until  you 
have  been  on  the  water.  The  brigade  is  recruited 
from  sailors,  and  you  have  little  chance  of  joining 
it  until  you  have  had  experience  at  sea. 

Arrandoon. — As  you  have  learnt  to  swim  from  our 
articles,  so  you  will  find  you  will  learn  to  float  if 
you  are  not  nervous.  Of  course  you  float  more 
easily  in  salt  water  than  fresh.  The  best  diet  for 
training  is  good  solid  food  taken  in  moderation,  v 

W.  Coiyen.  —  Coating  brass  with  mercury  is  easily 
done.  Clean  the  brass,  and  the  mercury  will  stick  I 
on.  At  the  same  time  do  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  you  have  “  silvered  ”  the  door-kuob,  or 
that  you  have  improved  it  in  any  way.  There  is  no 
connection  whatever  between  silver  and  quicksilver, 
and  you  had  far  better  leave  the  mercury  alone. 

W.  J.  B.  and  Telescope. — The  chief  petty  officers  of 
the  Royal  Navy  are  head  schoolmaster,  master-at-  j 
arms,  naval  schoolmaster,  writer,  chief  guuner's  ! 
mate,  chief  boatswain’s  mate,  chief  captain  of  fore-  I 
castle,  admiral's  coxswain,  chief  quartermaster,  | 
chief  yeoman  of  signals,  chief  carpenter's  mate, 
chief  stoker,  engine-room  artificer,  ship's  steward, 
ship's  cook,  and  chief  bandmaster.  The  warrant 
officers  are  the  gunner,  boatswain,  and  carpenter. 
For  gallantry  and  daring  warrant  officers  are  eligible 
for  promotion  to  the  commissioned  ranks,  but  the 
promotion  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  A  gratuity  of 
a  hundred  pounds  is  given  by  the  Admiralty  to  the 
officer  so  promoted,  and  a  gratuity  of  twenty-five 
pounds  is  given  to  petty  officers  promoted  to  be 
warrant  officers. 

A.  H.  D. — A  “Guide  to  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession”  is  published  by  L.  U.  Gill,  170, 

Strand.  It  will  give  you  all  the  particulars 
you  require. 

Polishing.— One  of  the  prize-winners  in 
our  recent  competition  informs  us  that 
hoofs  can  be  purchased  from  any  tripe-shop 
at  a  penny  per  pair. 

L.  E.  Palmer  (Melbourne). — The  drawing  of 
Australian  beetles  does  you  much  credit, 
but  the  subject  is  not  one  of  sufficient 
interest  to  the  bulk  of  our  readers.  The 
outlines  of  the  parts  are  not  nearly  de¬ 
tailed  enough  to  guide  a  lithographer. 

The  whole  of  the  beetles  we  are  able  to 
copy  from  the  Museum  collection. 

E.  Jenkins.— Send  to  Messrs.  Marion  and 
Co.,  Soho  Square,  for  price  list  of  dry- 
plate  cameras  ;  or  get  a  copy  of  the  “Pho¬ 
tographic  News  ”  or  “  Gazette,”  and  con¬ 
sult  the,advertisements. 

Planet.  — Yes,  they  are  mostly  printed, 
and  procurable  from  French,  bookseller. 

Strand. 

Blue  Beans. — Smart  boy  !  How  many  blue 
beans  make  five  ?  Well,  write  down  blue 
like  this — blve — and  then  knock  away  the 
foot  of  the  L  and  the  lower  loop  of  the 
B  and  the  curve  of  the  upper  loop,  and  you 
will  get  the  five,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
saying.  And  that  is  the  number  you  re¬ 
quire. 

Haedup. — The  best  plan  is  to  take  the  book 
to  Mr.  Quaritch,  of  Piccadilly,  or  some 
other  of  the  high-class  secondhand  book 
dealers.  If  you  advertise  or  sell  it  by 
auction  they  are  the  people  who  will  buy 
it,  and  you  might  just  as  well  go  to  them 
first  as  last.  The  Value  of  a  book  depends 
so  much  on  the  edition  and  the  binding 
that  it  is  impossible  to  quote  a  price 
without  a  view.  From  your  description 
we  should  estimate  its  value  at  eighteen- 
pence. 

Macclesfield.— Apply  to  Messrs.  A.  and 
C.  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  or  Messrs.  Stanford, 
of  Charing  Cross,  for  list  of  their  guide¬ 
books.  Both  Anns  have  several  that  may 
suit  you. 

H.  Walton. — Hens  lay  soft  eggs  because 
they  have  not  lime  enough  to  peck  at. 

Put  a  few  chunks  of  old  mortar  within 
their  reach.  Poultry  do  not  evolve  calcic 
carbonate  from  the  depths  of  their  inner 
consciousness. 

G.  T.  Vincent,  T.  Clyde,  and  Others  — 

You  can  get  full  particulars  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  volunteer  corps  you 
wish  to  join.  You  can  get  a  list  of  the 
London  corps  from  the  Post  Office  Direc¬ 
tory. 

A  Would-be  Tricyclist.— 1.  The  average 
speed  of  a  tricycle  on  roads  is  about  seven 
miles  per  hour.  2.  A  fairly  good  tri¬ 
cycle  will  cost  you  twenty  pounds.  3. 

We  have  already  treated  the  subject. 
Kohlenmunkpeter  (St.  Hilda).— I.  A  hot 
iron  passed  over  the  back  will  clear  the 
plate  from  sticking.  The  stickiness  is 
caused  by  the  heat  on  the  voyage,  2.  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand  is  the  Great"  St.  Mar¬ 
tin's,  an  old  collegiate  church  on  tiie  site 
or  the  present  Post  Office,  demolished  when 
the  monasteries  were  dissolved. 


One  Perplexed.  —  Apply  for  a  prospectus  to  the 
nearest  school  in  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  see  if  you  cannot  manage  to 
attend  one  of  the  courses  of  lectures,  go  up  for 
examination,  and  pass  in  honours. 

C.  G.  Crick. — 1.  Get  the  October  part  for  1S82,  and 
read  about  the  launch  of  the  lifeboats  for  yourself. 
2.  Yes.  lrou  should  watch  the  paper. 

A.  L. — A  hectare  is  ten  thousand  square  metres,  or 
2  4711431  acres. 

Anxious  Enquirer. — Boys  before  the  mast— that  is, 
ordinary  sailor  boys— have  to  pay  no  premium,  hut 
must  find  their  own  clothes.  The  only  plan  is  to 
go  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  Office  at  one  of  the 
principal  ports,  and  get  employment  through  the 
superintendent.  Never  speak  of  your  intention  to 
go  to  sea  to  any  one  outside  the  office  unless  he 
has  the  Board  of  Trade  mark  on  his  cap.  There  is 
now  a  special  Government  department  to  look  after 
such  matters,  and  the  officers  are  employed  to  pre¬ 
vent  your  being  cheated.  The  “  Life  on  the  Ocean 
Wave”  articles  can  only  be  had  iD  volume  form, 
price  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  Get  Mr.  Thomas 
Gray's  “  Under  the  Bed  Ensign,"  from  KeDt  and 
Co.,  or  any  publisher,  price  one  shilling.  In  its 
latest  edition  it  is  the  recognised  guide  on  “  going 
to  sea.” 

C.  Haden. — There  are  several  shilling  books  on  mix¬ 
ing  colours,  procurable  from  Sinipkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co.,  with  titles  such  as  the  “Painter  and  Grainer,” 
“Painting  Guide,”  etc.  Try  Brodie  and  Middleton, 
Long  Acre,  for  a  copy.  The  second  series  of  “Work¬ 
shop  Receipts,"  published  by  Spon  and  Co.  at  five 
shillings,  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the 
manufacture. 


J.  H.  K. — Coat  your  pencil  drawings  with  milk  or  a 
thin  solution  of  collodion.  This  will  prevent  their 
getting  rubbed. 

G.  II.— An  inquiry  of  Goy,  Leadenhall  Street,  would 
give  you  price  and  easiest  terms.  Canadian  canoes 
cost  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds. 

J.  McNeill.—1 The  mixture  of  size  and  whiting  applied 
to  wood  previous  to  water-gilding  is  to  give  a 
smooth  surface  for  the  work.  The  proportion  must 
vary  with  the  size,  but  the  mixture  should  be  about 
as  thick  as  cream.  Air-bubbles  in  laying  on  can 
he  prevented  by  your  always  working  in  one  direc¬ 
tion. 

J.  E.  K.  —  You  will  find  an  article  on  Bounders  in  the 
first  monthly  part  of  the  third  volume.  The  game 
described  is  the  ordinary  one  played  with  the  stick. 

C.  J.  I.— We  really  cannot  oblige  you.  Any  copy  you 
want  will  be  sent  by  the  publisher  on  application  to 
him  enclosing  stamps,  but  the  number  must  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated.  The  editorial  department  has  no¬ 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sale  of  the  paper. 
As  we  have  already  stated  in  these  columns,  we  can¬ 
not  guarantee  an  answer  to  any  question,  and  we 
cannot  undertake  to  forward  copies  of  the  issue  in 
which  the  answer  may  appear. 

Nemo.— 1.  The  patterns  and  colours  of  the  stamps  are 
frequently  changed  in  order  to  render  forgeries  as 
difficult  as  possible.  2.  We  do  not  find  the  abbre¬ 
viation  J.  J.  in  any  list.  Perhaps  it  is  a  misprint 
for  s.  J.— Society  of  Jesus. 

Claudian  Aurelian.  —  1  The  population  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  in  1881  was  127,989.  2.  In  Edwardian  days. 
3.  The  coin  is  called  a  sovereign  from  its  bearing  the 
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“  He  giveth  snow  like  wool.” — (Ps,  cxlvii.  10.) 
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CHAPTER  XI. — THE  MONASTERY. 

IFhe  delight  of  Ivan  at  finding  himself 
again  encased  in  the  masculine  gar¬ 
ments  to  which  he  attached  such  import¬ 
ance  was  too  great  for  description,  while 
Von  Steinfeldt  led  the  way  in  silence, 
wondering  whether  he  was  doing  right  to 
mix  himself  up  in  the  matter  at  all. 

He  was  a  proud  man,  and  dreadfully 
afraid  of  compromising  himself  in  any 
way.  Yet  now  he  found  himself  hope¬ 
lessly  compromised  all  round.  If  he 
sheltered  Ivan  he  was  running  counter 
to  the  law ;  if  he  gave  him  up  to  the 
authorities  he  was  giving  up  his  wife’s 
family,  so  to  speak,  to  disgrace. 

Unfortunately  he  did  not  decide  in  his 
own  mind  what  was  the  right  and 
open  course  to  adopt,  and  take  it 
at  all  hazards.  He  thought  only 
of  what  was  safest — in  a  worldly 
point  of  view — to  his  own  inte¬ 
rests,  and  as  usual  when  people 
decide  from  unworthy  motives 
he  took  the  very  course  least 
adapted  to  secure  his  ends.  Had 
he  at  once  telegraphed  to  Smir¬ 
noff  that  the  child  was  in  his 
hands,  all  would  have  been  well ; 
but  fear  of  identifying  himself 


“  He  was  astonished  to  see  a  tall  soldierly 
figure  coming  towards  them.” 
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■•with  his  wife’s  unpleasant  relative  actu¬ 
ally  made  him  an  accomplice. 

The  monastery  of  Kupsk  is  famous  all 
through  Russia  for  the  possession  of 
several  miraculous  relics  and  a  holy  pic¬ 
ture  that  would  work  cures.  Trains  of 
pilgrims  may  be  seen  in  the  summer, 
just  before  the  harvest  work  begins,  toil¬ 
ing  along  the  dusty  roads  to  Kupsk. 
They  hope  by  the  self-imposed  fatigue  of 
the  journey  to  propitiate  St.  Sergius  of 
Kupsk,  who,  taking  compassion  on  them 
for  their  confidence  in  him,  will  do  his 
best  to  secure  them  a  full  pardon  for 
their  sins. 

The  theory  is  that  they  are  too  un¬ 
worthy  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace 
directly,  and  therefore  they  have  to  get 
some  one  whose  virtues  have  placed  him 
(or  her)  in  the  light  of  sanctity,  and 
given  liim  a  right  to  demand  indulgence 
for  the  shortcomings  of  others.  They 
have  not  been  taught  Who  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Light,  and  Whose  ear 
is  ever  accessible  to  the  prayer  of  the 
contrite. 

The  monastery  is  like  a  fortress  ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  high 'wall,  surmounted 
by  the  strange-looking  battlements  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Russian  architecture,  and  already 
referred  to  as  being  met  with  in  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow. 

Outside  the  building  is  the  moat,  or 
ditch,  and  at  intervals  along  the  walls 
cylindrical  towers  are  placed,  with  pointed 
roofs,  looking  very  much  like  the  shot 
now  used  for  very  big  guns  in  the  English 
navy  set  on  end.  There  are  two  gates, 
one  to  the  east,  which  is  still  used,  and 
the  other  to  the  west,  which  has  long  since 
been  closed  up. 

The  grand  leaves  of  the  eastern  gate 
are  only  opened  once  a  year,  at  Easter, 
when  the  Metropolite,  or  Archbishop  of 
Moscow,  comes  to  inspect  the  state  of  the 
establishment.  Access  is  gained  by  means 
of  a  side  portal  in  one  of  the  towers 
flanking  the  gate,  while  a  large  wicket 
cut  in  the  big  gate  itself  permits  of  the 
passage  of  carts  and  carriages.  Within 
the  space  included  by  the  walls  are  the 
little  stone  dwellings  of  the  monks,  which 
are  built  in  a  sort  of  irregular  square, 
having  the  celebrated  church  in  the 
centre. 

There  is  a  monotony  in  the  style  of 
church  architecture  in  Russia  that  saves 
the  writer  an  immense  amount  of  time 
in  description,  for  having  described  one 
we  describe  all.  There  are  the  five  domes 
with  the  turnip-looking  tops,  surmounted 
by  the  crescent,  from  which  rises  the 
Greek  cross,  invariably  richly  gilt,  and 
hung  all  round  with  gilt  chains.  Then 
there  is  the  belfry,  built  separate  from 
the  church,  so  that  the  vibration  of  the 
gigantic  bells  shall  not  shake  the  walls 
of  the  building  itself.  At  Kupsk  the 
domes  are  not  gilt,  but  are  painted  a  rich 
grass-green,  profusely  studded  with  gilt 
stars.  The  walls  are  carefully  white¬ 
washed  outside,  as  are  indeed  the  outer 
walls  of  this  curious  edifice — or  rather 
collection  of  edifices.  The  staring  white, 
the  bright  green,  and  the  glittering  gold 
unite  in  giving  a  glaring,  brand-new  look 
to  these  places  which  is  at  variance  with 
our  ideas  of  the  solemnity  and  somewhat 
sombre  nature  of  ecclesiastical  remains. 
Milton’s 

“  Storied  windows  richly  diglit. 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light,” 

are  seldom  found  in  Russia.  Nor  are 
there  any  very  ancient  churches.  Around 
the  church  lies  the  burial-ground  of  the 
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monks,  to  which  the  remains  of  certain 
wealthy  benefactors  to  the  monastery  are 
admitted.  To  these  proud  monuments 
are  raised,  but  no  monumental  effigies  are 
found  —  nothing  but  the  name,  patro¬ 
nymic  and  surname  of  the  departed,  and 
(if  his  living  friends  like  to  pay  for  them) 
plenty  of  flowers. 

The  Russian  monks  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  priests,  who  are  quite  a 
different  set  of  people.  The  monk  may 
not  marry,  the  priest  must ;  and  the 
priest  is  consecrated  and  set  aside  for 
performing  the  rites  of  religion,  which 
the  monk  is  not ;  he  only  acts  as  one  of 
the  congregation.  The  whole  body  is 
governed  by  an  abbot,  called  an  Igumen 
or  Archimandrite.  The  dress  of  the 
monks  is  a  black  under-tunic  and  a  black 
robe  fastened  at  the  side.  They  wear  a 
curious  high-crowned  cap,  something  like 
the  high  Persian  turban,  and  from  this 
depends  a  sort  of  veil,  or  ornament,  which 
always  hangs  behind.  They  do,  not  shave, 
or  cut  the  hair  of  the  head  or  beard. 

The  central  house  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  irregular  square  in  which  the 
church  stands  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  houses  by  its  superior  size  and 
general  appearance.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  Archimandrite,  and  to  this  house 
Steinfeldt  conducted  Ivan  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  his  departure  from  the  inhospit¬ 
able  home  of  Anniesie’s  aunt. 

He  approached  the  centre  door,  which 
stood  invitingly  open.  He  pulled  the 
handle  of  a  bell,  which  rung  out  loudly, 
sounding  through  the  house  like  a  notice 
to  the  inhabitants  that  it  was  time  to 
“get  up.”  A  young  monk,  without  the 
external  robe,  and  dressed  only  in  the 
under-tunic,  appeared  in  answer  to  this 
summons.  He  was  bareheaded,  and  when 
he  saw  Steinfeldt  and  the  boy  he  made 
the  profound  and  graceful  bow  for  which 
all  Russians  seem  to  have  a  natural  talent, 
improved  by  art  to  perfection. 

“  I  want  to  see  the  Archimandrite,”  said 
Steinfeldt.  “ Is  he  visible  just  now  1  ” 

“  He  is  at  prayers,  but  if  you  will  be  so 
obliging  as  to  walk  into  this  room  I  will 
tell  him  that  you  wish  to  see  him  as  soon 
as  he  is  at  liberty.” 

“  Many  thanks.  There  is  my  card.” 

The  servitor  led  Steinfeldt  and  Ivan 
into  a  spacious  room,  with  no  carpet  on 
the  floor,  which,  however,  was  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean.  There  was  a  large  sofa  in 
the  middle  of  the  wall  opposite  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  before  this  stood  a  common 
square  table  on  four  legs,  like  an  English 
kitchen- table  in  size  and  appearance,  only 
it  was  of  dark  mahogany,  nearly  black 
with  years.  Opposite  the  door  was  a 
large  press  of  common  deal  wood,  painted 
to  resemble  mahogany,  which  it  singu¬ 
larly  failed  to  do.  Half  a  dozen  old- 
fashioned  chairs,  with  cane  seats,  a  great 
number  of  wretched  portraits  of  former 
Archimandi'ites,  and  the  obrass,  or  sacred 
picture  of  the  household,  with  its  gorgeous 
frame  of  gold  and  adornments  of  plates 
of  the  precious  metals,  completed  the 
arrangements  of  the  room. 

Steinfeldt  and  Ivan  sat  on  chairs  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  sofa  at  each  end  of 
the  table,  Ivan  having  reverently  crossed 
himself  before  the  obrass.  He  was  quite 
awestruck  at  being  in  such  a  place,  and 
felt  something  between  a  detected  pick¬ 
pocket  and  an  angel — the  first  impres¬ 
sion  arising  from  a  feeling  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  and  the  second  from  his 
delight  at  finding  himself  so  near  heaven 
and  those  who  knew  all  about  it ! 


They  had  not  to  wait  long  before  they 
heard  some  shuffling  steps  approaching 
the  door,  which  was  flung  open  and  gave 
admission  to  a  venerable  old  man  singu¬ 
larly  pale  in  the  face  but  with  un-  i 
usually  brilliant  eyes.  He  wore  the 
monk’s  dress  already  described,  only  in 
the  front  of  his  high  black  cap  there  was 
a  white  cross  displayed,  and  instead  of  a 
black  veil  depending  from  the  summit 
this  ornament  was  white.  Round  his 
neck  he  wore  a  thick  chain  of  silver  gilt,  ! 
from  which  depended  a  cross  of  the  same. 

He  was  supported  by  an  inferior  monk, 
though  not  a  servitpr,  and  the  expression 
on  this  man’s  countenance  was  more  of 
this  world  than  that  which  beamed  from 
the  pale  features  of  his  superior. 

We  have  already  told  the  reader  how 
the  Russians  call  people  by  their  Chris¬ 
tian  names,  followed  by  Christian  names 
of  their  fathers  to  which  the  suffix  vitcli 
is  added.  This  is  easy  for  them  to  do  in¬ 
cases  of  Russian  names,  but  they  find  a 
difficulty  with  foreign  names  occasion¬ 
ally.  Steinfeldt’s  name  was  Hans.  He 
had  really  been  so  christened,  although 
the  word  is  generally  regarded  as  only 
the  abbreviation  of  Johannes,  which  is 
equivalent  to  John  or  Ivan  in  Russian. 
His  father’s  name  had  been  Johann, 
therefore  Herr  von  Steinfeldt  was  called 
by  the  Russians  “  Ivan  Ivanovitch,”  and 
by  his  wife  Hanschen  or  Johnny. 

The  Archimandrite  accordingly  with  a 
grand  bow  addressed  our  friend  as  Ivan 
Ivanovitch,  and  asked  him  in  what  Avay 
he  could  be  of  use  to  him. 

“  Your  eminence  will  feel  for  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  a  connection  of  my  wife’s — ” 

“Marie  Teodorovna  1  ”  inquired  the 
abbot. 

“  Precisely  so.  A  connection  of  Marie 
Feodorovna’s  has  been  foolish  enough  to 
mix  himself  up  with  certain  political 
troubles  in  Moscow.  I, 'on  my  wife’s 
account,  have  done  my  best  to  shield 
him  and  to  help  him,  but  it  seems  in 
vain  ;  he  will  get  into  hot  water.  One 
of  his  plots  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life, 
but  by  means  of  heavy  na  tehai  I  ob¬ 
tained  a  verdict  for  him  on  the  ground 
of  insanity.  Well,  he  has  now  been  at¬ 
tempting  another  piece  of  nonsense  which 
will  bring  the  police  upon  him,  and  he  has 
asked  me  to  take  charge  of  this  little 
orphan  until  he  can  clear  himself. 
Should  he  succeed  in  doing  this  he  will 
return  to  Germany  and  send  money  for 
the  boy  afterwards.  In  the  mean  time  I 
cannot  undertake  the  charge  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian.  I  am  a  Protestant  and  quite 
opposed  to  the  Greek  Church,  I  Therefore 
thought  it  best  to  bring  him  to  you  with 
the  request  that  you  should  educate  him 
in  your  own  faith  and  in  your  own 
manner,  only  let  him  be  taken  off  my 
hands.  Of  course  I  am  ready  and  willing 
to  pay  for  his  board  and  education,  and 
am  glad  to  leave  him  in  your  hands  to 
take  care  of  until  we  see  what  can  be 
done  with  him.” 

“  Take  a  seat,  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  and  let 
us  talk  this  over  a  little.” 

The  abbot  indicated  with  his  hand  the 
soil  seat  to  Steinfeldt,  w ho  declined  the 
honour,  stating  that  the  abbot  of  so  re¬ 
nowned  a  monastery  must  always  jmsidc 
and  take  the  sofa  seat.  This  is  a  great 
point  of  etiquette  amongst  the  Germans 
and  Russians.  At  last  the  Archimandrite 
did  as  Steinfeldt  wished.  His  aide-de- 
camp  sat  next  him.  Steinfeldt  sat  on 
one  of  the  large  chairs  at  the  side  of  the 
sofa,  and  Ivan  on  the  other. 


“And,”  said  the  monk,  “wliat  is  the 
name  of  this  little  waif  ?  ” 

“  He  is  called  by  my  own  name,  Ivan 
I  vaiioviteh, "answered  Steinfeldt,  ad  roitly. 
“His  father  is  said  to  have  been  killed  be¬ 
fore  Plevna,  and  his  name  I  do  not  know, 
so  that  you  may  call  him  what  else  you 
please.” 

This  was  very  subtle,  because  there 
was  nothing  to  rouse  Ivan’s  suspicion  or 
to  make  him  declare  that  he  was  known 
as  Ivan  Dobroff.  He  had  heard  the 
story  of  his  father’s  death  at  Plevna,  so 
that  everything  seemed  just  as  he  had 
heard  it.  Steinfeldt  had  thought  it  best 
not  to  caution  him  in  any  way  yet,  and 
to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  chapter 
of  accidents. 

“  Ho  Russian  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  a  true  believer,”  said  the  abbot, 
“  and  I  shall  gladly  take  upon  me  the 
charge  you  propose,  but  we  are  not  rich, 
and  therefore  can  do  little  for  him  should 
your  bounty  fail  or  should  you  pass 
away  !  ” 

“  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  arranging 
for  him  half-yearly  in  advance,  and  in 
•case  of  his  sudd  in  removal,  which  may 
take  place  at  any  moment,  the  sum  paid 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  donation  to  the 
monastery.” 

“  It  is  a  very  fair  and  handsome  pro¬ 
posal,  Brother  Ambrosius,”  observed  the 
abbot.  “  Can  you  say  anything  against 
it  ?  ” 

“  I  would  gladly  have  known  more  of 
the  boy,  but  I  suppose  that  coming  from 
Ivan  Ivanovitch  Steinfeldt  we  ought  to 
be  satisfied  I  cannot  say  that  I  am.” 

This  speech  was  a  lucky  one  for  Stein¬ 
feldt,  because  Ivan  greatly  resented  it. 
He  was  just  about  to  blurt  out  something 
relating  to  Smirnoff,  the  Gymnasium, 
Mazielovo,  etc.,  when  this  insulting- 
manner  of  speaking  of  him  stopped  him. 
Besides  which  he  had  taken  a  great 
liking  to  Steinfeldt,  and  had  formed  as 
marked  a  dislike  to  the  monk  whom  the 
abbot  called  Brother  Ambrosius.” 

“  How  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
sum  which  you  think  you  would  require 
to  reimburse  you  for  your  expenditure. 
As  you  don’t  seem  to  like  to  mention  it 
yourselves,  let  us  say  something..  Would 
live  hundred  roubles  be  too  little  1  ”  (Five 
hundred  roubles  are  just  £50.) 

The  monk  looked  at  the  Archimandrite, 
who  looked  at  the  monk  again  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  For  their  simple  habits  of  life 
the  offer  appeared  magnificent,  and  was 
evidently  viewed  by  the  monk  with 
suspicion.  But  the  abbot  at  last  said, 
quietly, 

“  If  we  have  to  clothe  him  it  may  cost 
us  nearly  that,  but  we  should  render  you 
a  strict  account.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  replied  Steinfeldt. 

“  You  render  me  a  very  important  ser¬ 
vice  for  which  I  am  prepared  to  pay,  and 
as  yet  I  only  oiler  what  I  think  it  would 
cost  you  to  keep  him.  I  should  like  him 
to  be  well  taught  whatever  you  can  teach 
him,  but  what  is  beyond  that  would  be 
considered  as  a  separate  matter  to  be  paid 
for  as  a  distinct  charge.  His  clothes  will  j 
be  sent.” 

All  this  time  Ivan  had  been  thinking 
what  to  do.  Should  he  rest  satisfied  with 
the  statements  made  by  Steinfeldt  ?  They 
were  strictly  true,  though  not  the  whole 
truth.  He  was  but  a  boy,  and  though  a 
shrewd  boy,  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  the  experience,  tact,  and  knowledge 
that  would  have  put  him  on  an  equal 
footing  with  a  man  of  the  world,  a  tho- 
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rough  man  of  business,  and  master  of  the 
situation.  He  would  have  liked  to  say 
something  about  Smirnoff,  but  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  could  reserve  that  for  a 
trump  card  at  any  time.  So  he  thought 
he  would  wait.  He  had  no  idea  that  such 
large  rewards  had  already  been  offered 
-for  him.  How  could  he  know  of  them  ? 
And  he  thought  the  whole  matter  would 
resolve  itself  into  Hermann’s  receiving  a 
reward  for  finding  him. 

“  He  is  backward  in  arithmetic,  I  fear,” 
remarked  Steinfeldt,  “  and  several  things 
which  he  ought  to  know.  How  I  don’t 
want  his  education  to  be  neglected,  and 
you  cannot  get  teachers  to  attend  gratis, 
so  whatever  you  find  you  require  more 
than  these  five  hundred  roubles  let  me 
know,  and  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to 
pay.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  think  of 
including  any  articles  of  dress  for  such  a 
sum.  I  shall  send  my  own  tailor,  or  you 
can  engage  one  here  and  I  will  pay  the 
bills.” 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  a  tailor 
should  come  and  measure  little  Ivan  for 
clothes  according  to  his  taste,  and  that 
the  bills  were  to  be  sent  in  to  Steinfeldt ; 
that  books  and  such  necessaries  should 
also  be  charged  extra,  but  that  ordinary 
tuition  was  to  be  included.  He  was  to 
be  taught  the  true  faith  (i.e.,  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Greek  Church),  the  Russian 
language  and  Slavonic,  arithmetic,  geo¬ 
graphy,  music,  and  drawing.  French 
and  German  were  to  be  extra,  but  Latin 
was  to  be  included. 

All  these  things  being  arranged,  Stein¬ 
feldt  rose  to  depart,  but  the  abbot  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  'might  want  some  chat 
with  Ivan,  and  withdrew  with  Brother 
Ambrosius,  leaving  Steinfeldt  and  the 
boy  alone. 

“  You  are  very  good  to  me,”  said  Ivan. 

“  I  wonder  why  1  ” 

“Anniesie  begged  my  wife  to  do  all 
she  could  for  you,  to  keep  you  quiet  for  a  j 
time,  and  not  to  let  any  one  get  hold  of  ! 
you.  I  would  do  anything  for  Anniesie.”  | 

“  So  would  I,”  said  Ivan.  “  But  why  j 
is  no  one  to  get  me  1  Her  father  wants 
to  squeeze  money  out  of  Metrofan  Dmie-  j 
trievitch  for  delivering  me  back  to  him.” 

“  He  does  not  know  where  I  have  put 
you,  and  the  best  way  to  keep  persons 
from  finding  out  that  money  is  to  be  had 
from  Mr.  Smirnoff  is  never  to  mention 
either  his  name  or  your  own  until  the  time 
comes.  I  don’t  want  to  make  money 
of  you.  But  you  had  better  say  no  more 
to  the  monks  about  yourself  than  I  have 
told  them.” 

“  All  right  !  ”  said  Ivan. 

Steinfeldt  laughed  pleasantly,  and  seek¬ 
ing  the  abbot,  paid  half  a  year’s  board 
and  lodging  for  Ivan  in  advance,  and 
took  leave  of  the  monastery, 

Ivan,  left  to  himself,  found  it  rather 
dull  amongst  the  Brothers,  but  he  was 
not  a  badly  disposed  lad.  Like  all  boys 
who  are  worth  their  salt,  he  had  a  deep 
and  very  sincere  reverence  for  religion. 
He  was  an  early  riser,  and  liked  nothing 
better  than  getting  up  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  to  assist  the  brethren  in 
getting  ready  the  church  for  early  matins. 
In  a  very  short  time  he  became  a  great 
favourite  among  the  members  of  that 
singular  community.  Thus  weeks  passed 
on,  and  Ivan  became  more  and  more 
interested  with  all  he  saw. 

There  is  lio  rule  without  an  exception  ; 
and  even  amongst  these  inhabitants  of  a 
sort  of  living  "tomb,  there  were  spirits 
who,  in  the  great  world,  would  have  been 


revolutionists  or  innovators — Nihilists,  oi 
something  of  the  kind.  One  of  these,  a 
certain  Brother  Angelo,  greatly  interns!  ed 
Ivan,  He  had  held  an  important  public 
position,  and  was  a  rich  man  of  noble 
family.  Domestic  troubles  had  broken 
up  the  home,  his  wife  was  dead,  his  eldest 
son  had  been  shot  in  a  duel,  his  second 
was  in  exile,  working  in  the  mines  of 
Siberia.  In  grief  and  bitterness  of  heart 
he  had  retired  to  this  monastery,  endow¬ 
ing  it  with  his  whole  fortune,  hoping  thus 
to  escape  from  himself.  But  this  is  .al¬ 
ways  impossible,  and  the  maddening 
thought  that  he  had  brought  all  this 
misery  upon  himself  sometimes  tormented 
him  beyond  endurance. 

Like  everybody  who  came  in  contact 
with  Ivan,  he  was  charmed  with  the 
boy’s  frankness  and  willingness  to  please, 
so  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  boy’s 
studies,  helping  him  materially  in  mas¬ 
tering  the  difficulties  of  that  bugbear  of 
boyhood,  the  Latin  grammar. 

One  evening,  after  T  ran  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  month  of  his  sojourn  at 
Kupsk,  he  was  sitting  indoors  with 
Brother  Angelo,  who  had  invited  him  to 
his  cell  for  the  purpose  of  studying  more 
at  ease.  It  was  beginning  to  be  cold,  the 
huge  stoves  in  the  monastery  were  heated 
three  times  a  week,  and  the  double  win¬ 
dows  all  through  Russia  were  being  fast¬ 
ened  in,  secured  with  putty  and  wool 
from  all  attacks  of  cold  from  without  or 
escape  of  the  warmth  from  within. 
Brother  Angelo  was  warmly  wrapped  up 
in  a  long  black  mantle  lined  with  fur, 
and  Ivan  sported  the  long-coveted  red 
silk  rubaschka,  or  outside  shirt,  black 
velvet  trousers,  and  high-made  boots  of 
the  national  costume. 

“  You  have  been  well  taught  so  far, 
Ivan,”  said  the  Brother. 

“  Ok,  yes ;  our  arithmetical  master  was 
a  good  one,  and  the  German  master 
under  whom  I  was  placed  was  a  good 
teacher,  much  better  than  the  professor 
in  the  fifth  class,  who  was  said  to  be  a 
muff.  He  looked  it.” 

Curiously  enough  this  was  the  first  in¬ 
timation  that  the  monk  had  received  of 
Ivan’s  having  been  a  pupil  in  a  Gymna¬ 
sium.  The  monks  did  not  talk  much  as 
a  rule  in  the  monastery  about  their  ante¬ 
cedents  and  the  life  they  had  lived  before 
joining,  and  no  one  had  cross-examined 
Ivan  yet  on  these  points. 

“  Was  your  Gymnasium  in  Kursk  ?” 
asked  Brother  Angelo. 

“  No  ;  in  Moscow.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  Do  you  know  Moscow 
well?” 

“  I  should  think  so  !  ” 

“  And  you  worked  well  at  the  Gymna¬ 
sium,  I  see.” 

“  I  g@t  good  marks,  though  old  Schwann 
did  get  savage  with  me  at  times,” 

“  Ah  !  then  you  were  in  the  First  Gym¬ 
nasium  ?  ” 

Ivan  felt  that  he  was  being  pumped, 
and  so  he  answered  briefly,  “  Yes.”. 

Brother  Angelo  asked  him  no  more  ques¬ 
tions,  but  he  made  a  mental  note  of  what 
he  had  heard.  It  was  a  Saturday  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  grand  service  was  soon  to  be 
performed,  for  in  Russia  the  Sabbath 
begins  at  sunset  on  Saturday,  and  lasts 
through  till  sunset  on  Sunday,  when  all 
kinds  of  amusements  are  indulged  in. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  people  do  not 
wait  for  the  evening  of  Sunday,  but  turn 
the  whole  day  into  one  of  pleasure  and 
business.  The  churches  are  generally 
well  attended  on  Saturday  evening,  but 
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there  are  many  men  in  Russia  who  only 
go  once  a  year,  at  Easter  time. 

The  serving  monks  pulled  the  strings 
in  the  belfry  which  set  the  merry  bells  in 
motion,  and  one  of  these  men  was  so  clever 
at  his  work  that  he  could  ring  seven 
bells  at  once.  The  cords  of  two  were 
attached  to  levers,  which  he  moved  with 
his  feet.  One  stout  rope  was  stretched 
behind  him,  and  he  played  it  by  bumping 
backwards  upon  it  when  the  big  bass 
boom  was  wanted  ;  the  remaining  cords 
he  held  in  his  hands.  It  was  a  sight  for 
a.  painter  to  see  this  weird  figure  in  his 
tightly-fitting  long  black  under  garment 
and  long  flowing  hair  tossing  about  in  the 
bellringers’  loft  of  the  belfry,  where  he 
could  be  plainly  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  dancing  within  the  arches  of 
the  loft,  which  were  unprotected  by  glass 
and  were  open  to  the  free  fresh  air  of 
heaven. 

As  a  great  treat  Ivan  had  been  allowed 
to  assist  the  bellringer  on  many  occasions, 
and  he  told  Brother  Angelo  that  it  was 
the  only  accomplishment  he  had  that  was 
worth  a  rap,  as  they  stepped  from  the  cell 
to  cross  the  cemetery  to  reach  the  church.  ! 
As  we  have  said,  Brother  Angelo  was  ; 
warmly  wrapped  up  in  his  black  mantle 
lined  with  fur.  Ivan  had  thrown  a  black 
velvet  frock  without  sleeves,  a  sort  of  : 
skirted  waistcoat,  over  his  rubaschka,  [ 
and  he  walked  quietly  beside  his  friend,  J 
looking  at  the  strange  figure  of  the  monk  j 
in  the  belfry,  whose  black  dress  formed  a  ■ 
strong  contrast  to  the  bright  colours  of  ! 


|  the  sky,  which  glowed  like  molten  gold. 
Inside,  the  church  was  lighted  up  with  a 
{  profusion  of  wax  candles,  varying  in  size 
!  from  the  tremendous  candles  near  the 
l  high  altar,  four  feet  high  and  three 
|  inches  in  diameter,  to  the  feeble  taper 
not  much  thicker  than  an  ordinary  pen¬ 
holder. 

The  icon  or  screen  was  richly  gilt,  and 
contained  some  curious  efforts  of  the 
painter’s  art,  so  covered  with  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  as  to  be  almost  invisible  as  paintings. 
Then  there  was  the  picture  of  “  Our  Lady 
of  Kupsk,”  to  see  which  and  to  appeal 
to  which  for  aid  in  various  stages  of  dis¬ 
tress  ab  sorts  and  conditions  of  Russians 
came  flocking  from  the  country  round. 

In  a  large  silver  vessel,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  coffin,  a  few  blackened  bones 
were  enshrined.  These  were  said  to  have 
once  formed  part  of  the  mortal  frame  of 
St.  Sergius  of  Kupsk.  The  shrine  was 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  was  of  solid 
massive  silver,  with  richly-gilt  feet,  han¬ 
dles,  and  ornaments.  On  the  day  of  the 
saint,  i.e.,  the  day  set  aside  for  his  service  | 
in  the  calendar,  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  I 
removed  so  as  to  expose  the  remains,  j 
which  were  the  bones  of  one  leg,  of  a  j 
hand,  and  an  arm.  These  remnants  of  ; 
the  departed  are  viewed  with  awe  and  J 
veneration  by  the  simple. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  shrine  was  ' 
closed,  but  high  mass  was  being  celebrated.  1 
There  was  the  priest  in  cloth-of-gold  pall,  | 
with  a  purple  and  gold  mitre  on  his  j 
head  ;  there  was  the  deacon  in  silver-  J 


thread  garment  over  his  brown  vest¬ 
ments.  There  was  the  choir  singing  the 
magnificent  chants  of  the  Greek  Church, 
in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  whole 
body  of  monks  present  at  the  ceremony.. 
At  a  certain  portion  of  the  service  the 
priest  turns  his  back  on  the  people,  and 
ascends  the  steps  leading  to  the  holy 
screen,  and,  when  there,  the  gates  of  the 
screen,  called  the  Imperial  doors,  are 
flung  open,  and  the  sacred  interior  is  re¬ 
vealed.  The  music  is  entirely  vocal. 

The  service  over,  Ivan  was  leaving  the 
church  with  his  friend  and  traversing 
the  courtyard  on  his  way  to  the  house  of 
the  Archimandrite,  when  he  was  asto¬ 
nished  beyond  measure  at  seeing  in  this 
very  court,  hitherto  so  still  and  unre¬ 
lieved  by  any  change,  a  tall  figure  in  a 
long  grey  overcoat,  surmounted  by  a  glit¬ 
tering  helmet,  and  wearing  the  peculiar 
sabre  of  the  gendarmes,  the  mounts  o£ 
which  shone  in  the  twilight  with  a. 
strange  unwonted  lustre. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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After  this  dreadful  catastrophe  Cy- 
prien  and  Li  thought  only  of  hurry¬ 
ing  from  the  spot  as  quickly  as  possible. 

They  skirted  the  north  edge  of  the  wood, 
and  after  an  hour’s  walk  reached  the  bed 
of  a  torrent,  which  was  then  dry.  The 
torrent  bed  formed  a  path  through  the 
lentisks  and  figs.  Into  it  they  turned. 

There  a  fresh  surprise  awaited  them. 
The  torrent  led  into  a  good-sized  lake, 
surrounded  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Cyprien  tried  to  follow  the  banks,  but 
these  were  in  places  too  steep. 

To  return  by  the  road  he  had  come 
would  have  been  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
catching  Mataki ;  and  as  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake  there  were  ranges  of  hills 
leading  up  to  mountains  of  considerable 
height,  the  travellers  set  off  round  the 
sheet  of  water  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  there  obtain  a  good  view  over  the 
surrounding  district.  The  absence  of 
any  road  made  the  operation  a  somewhat 
difficult  one,  owing  to  their  having  to 
occasionally  dismount  and  lead  the 
giraffes  by  the  bridle.  It  took  them 
more  than  three  hours  to  advance  five 
miles  as  the  crow  flies. 

When  they  reached  the  point  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake  opposite  to  that 
they  had  started  from,  night  came  on ; 
and,  thoroughly  tired  out,  they  decided  to 
camp.  But  with  their  scanty  resources 
they  could  not  be  very  comfortable. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. — THE  TALKING  OSTRICH. 

Li  busied  himself  with  his  usual  zeal, 
and  did  what  he  could,  but  the  result 
was  not  encouraging. 

“You  are  very  tired,  Pa!”  said  he, 
sympathisingly.  “  Our  provisions  have 
nearly  all  gone  !  Let  me  go  off'  in  search 
of  something  to  some  village  close  by.  I 
am  sure  to  bring  somebody  to  help  you.” 

“  Leave  me,  Li  1  ”  asked  Cyprien. 

“  It  is  necessary  that  I  should,”  said 
the  Chinaman.  “  I  will  take  one  of  the 
giraffes  and  strike  off  to  the  north. 
Tonaia’s  town  that  Lopepe  spoke  of 
cannot  be  far  off,  and  I  will  manage  it  so 
that  they  will  welcome  you.  Then  we 
can  go  back  to  Griqualand,  where  you 
need  no  longer  trouble  yourself  about 
the  three  scoundrels  that  have  died.” 

Cyprien  thought  over  the  Chinaman’s 
proposition.  He  saw  that  if  the  Kaffir 
was  to  be  caught  it  would  be  in  this 
neighbourhood,  consequently  it  would 
not  do  to  leave  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  provisions  must  be  obtained.  And 
so  he  with  great  regret  decided  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  Li  and  wait  where  he  was  for 
forty-eight  hours.  In  that  time  the 
Chinaman  on  his  giraffe  would  be  able 
to  secure  assistance  and  return. 

Li  did  not  delay  an  instant.  Thinking 
nothing  of  his  own  rest,  and  abandoning 
all  idea  of  sleep,  he  wished  Cyprien 
good-bye,  kissed  his  hand,  jumped  on  his 
giraffe,  and  disappeared  in  the  night. 


For  the  first  time  since  his  departure 
from  Vandergaart  Kopje  Cyprien  found 
himself  alone  in  the  desert.  He  felt  pro¬ 
foundly  miserable,  and  as  he  lay  rolled 
in  his  blanket  gave  himself  over  to  the 
gloomiest  thoughts.  Isolated,  almost 
without  food  and  ammunition,  what  was. 
to  become  of  him  in  this  unknown 
country,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
civilisation  ?  The  chance  of  catching 
Mataki  was  now  a  very  feeble  one.  He 
might  be  only  half  a  mile  from  him,  and 
yet  be  ignorant  of  his  whereabouts.  The 
whole  expedition  had  been  disastrous. 
Every  hundred  miles  had  cost  the  death 
of  one  of  its  members.  One  only  remained 
i  — himself !  AY  as  he  destined  to  die 

miserably  like  the  others  1 

Such  were  Cyprien’s  reflections  as  he 
'  gradually  fell  asleep. 

The  freshness  of  the  morning  and  the 
night’s  rest  gave  a  more  confident  tone 
to  his  thoughts  when  he  awoke.  AYhile 
waiting  for  the  Chinaman’s  return  lie  re¬ 
solved  to  ascend  the  mountain  at  the 
foot  of  which  he  had  camped.  He  could 
from  the  summit  command  an  extensive 
view,  and  might  with  the  help  of  his- 
glasses  discover  some  trace  of  Mataki. 
But  to  do  so  he  had  to  leave  his  giraffe, 
for  no  naturalist  has  as  yet  grouped  that 
animal  with  the  climbers. 

He  began  by  taking  off  the  halter  so 
ingeniously  contrived  by  Li.  One  end  of 


it  lie  tied  to  the  animal’s  leg,  the  other  to 
a  tree  surrounded  by  long  luscious  grass; 
and  he  left  sufficient  length  for  the  giraffe 
to  feed  at  its  ease.  And  if  we  add  to  the 
length  of  the  rope  the  length  of  the 
giraffe’s  neck  we  must  admit  that  very 
little  rope  was  required  to  give  it  an 
ample  radius  of  action. 

Having  secured  his  mount,  Cyprien 
threw  his  gun  on  to  one  shoulder  and  his 
blanket  on  to  the  other,  and,  giving  the 
giraffe  a  friendly  pat  in  token  of  fare¬ 
well,  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 

The  ascent  was  long  and  difficult.  The 
whole  of  the  day  was  passed  in  scaling 
its  steep  slopes,  turning  its  rocks  and  un- 
climbable  peaks,  and  recommencing  on 
the  east  or  south  an  attempt  made  un¬ 
successfully  on  the  north  or  west.  When 
the  night  came  Cyprien  had  only  got 
half  way  up,  and  he  had  to  wait  till 
morning  to  continue  the  ascent. 

Starting  at  daybreak,  after  assuring 
himself  by  means  of  his  glasses  that  Li 
had  not  returned  to  the  camp,  he  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountain  about  eleven 
o’clock.  There  a  cruel  deception  awaited 
him.  The  summit  was  wrapped  in  cloud, 
and  a  thick  mist  hung  over  its  lower 
flanks.  In  vain  Cyprien  tried  to  pierce 
the  curtain  and  see  down  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  valleys.  The  whole  district  had 
disappeared,  covered  with  a  mantle  of 
shapeless  vapour  which  hid  everything 
beneath  it. 

Cyprien  was  obstinate,  and  waited, 
hoping  the  fog  would  clear  off.  He  hoped 
in  vain.  As  the  day  wore  on  the  clouds 
grew  in  density,  and  when  night  came 
the  mist  turned  to  rain.  He  was  on  a 
bare  plateau  with  not  a  single  tree  or 
rock  to  shelter  him,  and  night  coming  on, 
with  an  increasing  downpour  of  tine 
steady  rain  that  gradually  soaked 
through  his  blanket  and  his  clothes  and 
wetted  him  to  the  skin. 

Matters  were  growing  serious.  To  de¬ 
scend  under  such  circumstances  would 
have  been  foolish.  Cyprien  made  up  his 
mind  to  shiver  in  the  rain  all  night  and 
dry  himself  in  the  morning  in  the  sun. 

The  rain  was  most  refreshing  after  the 
drought  that  had  preceded  it,  and  Cy¬ 
prien  soon  persuaded  himself  that  there 
was  nothing  very  disagreeable  about  it 
after  all.  One-  of  its  most  unpleasant 
consequences  was  that  he  would  have  to 
eat  his  dinner  uncooked.  To  light  a  fire 
or  even  a  match  in  such  weather  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  so  he  had  to  content 
himself  with  opening  a  tin  of  meat  and 
eating  it  as  he  found  it. 

In  an  hour  or  two,  in  a  half -torpid  state 
from  the  continual  rain,  he  fell  asleep 
on  a  large  stone  for  a  pillow  and  his 
dripping  blanket  for  a  bed.  When  he 
awoke  he  was  in  a  high  state  of  fever. 

Knowing  that  he  was  lost  if  he  re¬ 
mained  any  longer  beneath  the  deluge — 
for  the  rain  was  still  falling  in  torrents — 
Cyprien  made  an  effort,  rose  to  his  feet, 
and,  using  his  gun  as  a  stick,  began  the 
descent  oi  the  mountain. 

How  did  he  reach  the  bottom  ?  It 
would  have  puzzled  him  to  say.  Some¬ 
times  slipping  down  the  greasy  slope, 
sometimes  sliding  over  the  shining  rocks, 
bruised  and  breathless,  and  wrung  by 
the  fever,  he  kept  on  his  downward  way, 
and  about  noon  reached  the  camp  where 
he  had  left  the  giraffe. 

The  animal  had  gone,  impatient  pro¬ 
bably  at  having  been  left  alone,  and  per- 
haps  pinched  with  hunger,  for  the  grass 
within  the  circle  of  which  the  halter 
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formed  the  radius  had  all  been  cropped. 
The  giraffe  had  bitten  through  the  rope 
and  gained  its  liberty. 

Cyprien  would  have  keenly  felt  this 
new  piece  of  ill-fortune  had  he  been  in 
his  normal  state,  but  extreme  lassitude 
and  weariness  had  almost  crushed  the 
life  out  of  him.  He  could  only  throw 
himself  on  his  waterproof  bag,  which  he 
fortunately  found  untouched,  change  his 
wet  clothes  for  dry  ones,  and  then  drop 
back  to  sleep  under  the  shelter  of  the 
baobab  beneath  which  he  had  camped. 

Then  began  a  strange  period  of  half- 
slumbex,,  of  fever,  of  delirium,  in  which 
everything  was  mixed  up,  wherein  time, 
space,  and  distance  retained  not  a  ghost 
of  reality.  Was  it  night  or  day  1  sun¬ 
shine  or  rain  1  Had  he  been  there  twelve 
hours  or  sixty  1  Was  he  alive  or  dead  1 
He  did  not  know.  Pleasant  dreams  and 
frightful  nightmares  followed  after  each 
other  without  intermission.  Paris,  the 
School  of  Mines,  his  home,  Vandergaart 
Kopje,  Miss  Watkins,  Pantalacci,  Hilton, 
Friedel,  legions  of  elephants,  Mataki, 
and  flights  of  birds  spread  over  a  bound¬ 
less  sky,  all  his  remembrances,  sensa¬ 
tions,  sympathies,  and  antipathies  jostled 
each  other  in  his  wandering  brain  as  if 
in  a  straggling  battle  of  incoherences. 
To  the  creations  of  the  fever  were  added 
the  impressions  of  what  was  going  on 
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molrowing,  hyenas  laughing,  he  painfully 
pursued  the  romance  of  his  delirium,  and 
thought  that  he  heard  the  crack  of  a 
rifle,  followed  by  a  deep  silence.  Then 
the  concert  began  again,  and  lasted  till 
morning. 

During  this  delirium  Cyprien  would 
probably  have  passed  from  the  fever  into 
everlasting  rest  if  the  strangest,  most 
extravagant  event  had  not  happened  to 
bring  him  back  to  reason. 

The  morning  came.  It  rained  no 
longer  ;  the  sun  was  high  on  the  horizon. 
Cyprien  had  just  opened  his  eyes.  He 
looked,  not  without  curiosity,  at  an 
ostrich  of  large  stature  that,  after  ap¬ 
proaching  him,  stopped  still  a  yard  or 
two  off. 

“  Is  that  Mataki’s  ostrich  1  ”  asked  he 
to  himself,  still  pursuing  his  main  line  of 
thought. 

It  was  the  bird  itself  that  spoke,  and 
that  in  excellent  English. 

“  There’s  no  mistake  !  Cyprien  !  My 
poor  fellow,  whatever  are  you  doing 
here  1  ” 

An  ostrich  that  spoke  English,  an 
ostrich  that  knew  his  name,,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  enough  to  astonish  any  man  even 
in  his  sober  senses.  But  Cyprien  was  not 
in  the  least  astonished,  and  took  the  re¬ 
markable  phenomenon  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  had  seen  so  many  strange 


“Sometimes  slipping  down  the  shining  rocks." 


around  him.  And  what  made  things  all 
the  more  horrible  was  that  in  the  thick 
of  a  storm  of  jackals  barking,  tiger-cats 


phenomena  during  the  night,  it  seemed 
quite  a  natural  consequence  of  his  men¬ 
tal  derangement. 
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“  You  are  not  very  polite,  Mrs.  Ostrich,” 
lie  answered.  “  What  business  is  it  of 
yours  1 ” 

He  spoke  in  that  dry,  jerky  way  pecu¬ 
liar  to  those  suffering  from  fever,  and 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  state  he 
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by.  I  did  not  even  know  you  were  in 
these  parts.” 

Cyprien  was  hardly  hi  a  state  to  talk 
to  his  friend,  and  could  only  make  a  few 
signs.  Barthes  saw  that  what  was  wanted 
was  to  get  the  sick  man  the  help  he 


with  just  a  suspicion  of  cordial  com¬ 
pleted  the  meal,  which  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  Cyprien,  and  began  to  clear  his 
brain  of  the  fumes  which  clouded  it. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  Barthes 
having  treated  himself  to  some  dinner,, 
sat  down  by  the  engineer  and  told  him 
how  he  came  to  be  there  so  strangely 
disguised. 

“  You  know  what  I  am  capable  of  in 
search  of  any  novelty  in  sport.  During 
the  last  six  months  I  had  killed  so  many 
elephants,  zebras,  giraffes,  lions,  and  all 
sorts  of  big  game  and  little  game,  fur 
and  feather — without  counting  a  canni¬ 
bal  eagle  that  is  the  pride  of  my  collec¬ 
tion — that  a  few  days  ago  I  was  seized 
with  the  idea  of  making  a  change  in  my 
sporting  proceedings.  Up  to  then  I  had 
only  travelled  escorted  by  my  Basutos— 
thirty  resolute  fellows,  whom  I  pay  at 
the  rate  of  a  bag  of  glass  beads  a  month, 
and  who  would  throw  themselves  into 
the  fire  to  please  their  lord  and  master. 
But  I  was  very  hospitably  received  by 
Tonaia,  the  great  chief  of  this  country, 
and  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  right  of 
shooting  over  his  territory — a  right  of 
which  he  is  as  jealous  as  a  Highland 
laird — I  consented  to  lend  my  Basutos 
with  four  guns  for  an  expedition  that  he 
was  thinking  of  against  one  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  reinforcement  rendered  him 
simply  invincible,  and  he  gained  a  signal 
triumph  over  his  enemy.  Hence  a  close- 
friendship  sealed  in  blood — that  is  to  say, 
we  mutually  sucked  a  pin-prick  in  our 
forearms,  and  for  the  future  Tonaia  and 
I  are  brothers  for  life — and  death ! 
Assured  of  being  let  alone  wherever  I 
might  wander  throughout  his  possessions, 
I  started  off  the  day  before  yesterday  in 
chase  of  tiger-cats  and  ostriches.  As  far 
as  tiger-cats  are  concerned,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  shooting  one  last  night,  and  I 
am  rather  surprised  that  you  dicl  not  hear 
the  row  which  preceded  the  shot.  The 
fellow  had  been  attracted  by  the  odour 
of  raw  flesh,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
jackals  and  hyenas  had  been  favoured 
with  the  same  idea.  You  can  imagine 
the  concert  that  took  place  !  ” 

“  I  think  I  heard  it,”  said  Cyprien.  “  I 
even  fancied  it  was  given  in  my 
honour.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Barthes.  “  It  was  in 
honour  of  a  buffalo's  carcass  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  valley  opening  to  your  right. 
When  day  dawned  nothing  was  left  of  it 
but  the  bones.  I  will  show  you  ;  it  is  a  very- 
creditable  piece  of  anatomising.  You 
shall  also  see  my  prey,  the  biggest  I  have- 
brought  down  since  I  landed  in  Africa.” 

“But  why  the  strange  disguise  you 
wore  this  morning  1  ”  asked  Cyprien. 

“It  is  an  ostrich  dress.  As  1  told  you, 
the  Kaffirs  often  use  it  to  approach  the 
birds,  for  they  are  very  shy  and  difficult 
to  get  within  range.  You  will  say  that 
I  have  my  capital  rifle.  So  I  have,  but 
what  of  that?  The  fancy  struck  me  to 
go  out  in  the  Kaffir  style,  and  to  that  I 
owe  my  finding  you,  don't  I  ?” 

“And  just  in  time.  Without  you  I 
shouldn't  have  troubled  the  world  much 
longer,”  answered  Cyprien,  as  he  cor¬ 
dially  clasped  his  friend’s  hand. 

^He  was  now  out  of  his  ditch  and  com¬ 
fortably  lying  on  a  bed  of  leaves  that 
his  companion  had  arranged  at  the  foot 
of  the  baobab.  The  gallant  fellow’s 
kindness  did  not  stop  at  that.  He  went 
down  into  the  neighbouring  valley  in 
search  of  his  tent,  which  he  always  took 
with  him  on  such  expeditions,  and  a 


“Is  that  Mataki’s  ostrich?” 


was  in.  The  ostrich  seemed  greatly  !  needed,  and  to  attack  the  fever  as  soon 
troubled..  _  as  possible. 

.  “  Cyprien,  my  friend,  you  are  ill,  and  !  His  experience  in  the  desert  had  been 
all  alone  in  the  desert  J  ”  exclaimed  the  a  long  one,  and  the  bold  hunter  had 
bird  as  it  knelt  by  his  side.  j  learnt  from  the  Kaffirs  a  method  of 

This  was  a  physiological  phenomenon  J  treatment  of  great  efficacy  in  marsh 
no  less  abnormal  among  struthious  birds  j  fever  such  as  his  companion  was  suffering 
than  that  of  the  gift  of  speech,  for  kneel-  ;  from.  He  dug  in  the  ground  a  sort  of 
ing  is  a  movement  generally  denied  to  j  ditch,  which  he  filled  with  wood,  having 
them  by  nature.  But  Cyprien  in  his  I  arranged  it  so  that  there  was  a  goocl 
fever  persisted  in  showing  no  astonish-  j  draught  through  it  When  the  Avood  had 
ment.  It  seemed  just  as  natural  Avhen  j  been  lighted  and  consumed  it  converted 
the  ostrich  felt  under  its  left  Aving  and  j  the  ditch  into  a  veritable  OAren.  Barthes 
took  out  a  leather  flask  and  gave  him  a  !  laid  Cyprien  in  the  ditch,  after  carefully 
mouthful  of  the  contents.  j  av rapping  him  up  so  as  to  leave  only  his 

The  only  thing  that  began  to  surprise  |  head  exposed  to  the  air.  Ten  minutes 
him  Avas  Avhen  the  strange  animal  rose  j  had  hardly  elapsed  before  an  abundant 
and  tlireAv  off  what  seemed  to  be  his  j  perspiration  slioAved  itself — a  perspira- 
plumage,  and  took  off  his  neck  and  head,  j  tion  Avliich  the  amateur  doctor  took  care 
and  then  changed  into  a  tall,  sturdy,  ac-  j  to  foster  Avith  the  help  of  fiA-e  or  six  cups 
five  man,  and  no  other  than  that  mighty  j  of  an  infusion  he  made  with  some,  herbs 
hunter,  Pharamond  Barthes  !  I  he  had  gathered;  and  then  Cyprien 

“  'i  es,  it’s  nobody  else  !  ”  exclaimed  1  dropped  off  into  a  refreshing  sleep. 
Barthes.  “Did  you  not  recognise  my,  At  sundoAvn,  Avhen  he  aAvoke,  he  Avas 
voice?  You  are  astonished  at  my  outfit  1  1  sufficiently  recoA-ered  to  ask  for  some- 
It  is  a  dodge  I  learnt  from  the  Kaffirs  to  :  thing  to  eat.  His . ingenious  friend  Avas 
get  nearer  the  real  ostriches  and  reacli  quite  prepared  for  him,  and  immediately 
them  Avith  their  assegais!  But  let  us  offered  him  some  excellent  soup  Avliich  he 
talk  about  yourself,  my  poor  felloAV.  Hoav  had  made  out  of  the  spoils  of  his  rifle 
came  you  here,  sick  and  abandoned?  It  and  different  sortk  of  Aregetables.  A  Aving 
Avas  the  merest  chance  I  saAv  you  as  I  went  of  roast  bustard  and  a  cup  of  cold  AA’ater 
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quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  he  had 
pitched  it  above  the  invalid. 

“  And  now,  Cyprien,”  said  he,  “  let  us 
have  your  history,  if  you  are  not  too  tired 
to  tell  it.” 

Cyprien  felt  himself  well  enough  to 
satisfy  Barthes’s  very  natural  curiosity. 
Very  shortly  he  told  him  of  what  had 
occurred  in  Griqualand,  why  he  had 
come  in  pursuit  of  Mataki,  and  his 
diamond,  and  what  had  been  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  expedition.  He  told 
him  of  the  deaths  of  Friedel,  Hilton,  and 
Pantalacci ;  the  disappearance  of  Bardik  ; 
and  how  he  was  waiting  for  Li  to  return 
to  the  camp. 

Barthes  listened  with  profound  atten¬ 
tion.  When  asked  if  he  had  come  across 


a  young  Kaffir  whose  appearance  tallied 
with  that  given  by  Cyprien  he  replied  in 
the  negative. 

“  But,”  added  he,  “  I  found  a  horse 
that  had  been  turned  adrift,  and  which 
may  be  yoursT 

And  he  explained  how  the  horse  had 
fallen  into  his  hands. 

“  Two  days  ago,”  he  said,  “  I  was  out 
hunting  with  three  young  Basutos  in  the 
mountains  to  the  south  when  I  suddenly 
saw  a  grey  horse  dash  out  of  one  of  the 
ravines.  He  had  no  harness,  only  a 
halter  and  a  rope  trailing  behind  him. 
He  seemed  very  undecided  which  way  to 
go,  and  I  called  out  to  him  and  showed 
him  a  handful  of  sugar,  and  he  came 
with  me.  I  took  him  prisoner.  He  is  an 


excellent  brute,  full  of  courage  and  tire, 
and  ‘  salted  like  a  ham.’  ” 

“  He  is  mine  !  That  is  Templar  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Cyprien. 

“  Well,  Templar  is  yours,  then,”  an¬ 
swered  Barthes,  “and  I  am  glad  to 
return  him  to  you.  Now  good-night ;  go 
to  sleep,  and  at  daybreak  to-morrow  we 
clear  off  from  here.” 

Then,  adding  practice  to  precept, 
Barthes  rolled  himself  in  his  blanket  and 
went  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  Cyprien. 

In  the  morning  the  Chinaman  returned 
with  provisions,  and  before  Cyprien 
woke,  Barthes  explained  matters  to  Li, 
and  left  him  in  change  while  he  went  off 
to  fetch  the  horse. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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our  months  have  elapsed  since  the  day 
when  Lang  received  official  intima¬ 
tion  that  he  had  passed  the  matriculation 
in  the  first  division.  When  the  news 
arrived  he  was  still  in  bed  ;  his  recovery 
bid  fair  to  be  a  long  and  weary  one. 

He  is  now,  however,  back  in  town.  The 
physician  whom  he  has  consulted  has 
decided  that  he  may  begin  work  again,  so 
for  the  last  month  he  has  been  a  fairly 
regular  attendant  at  the  Rev  Peter 
King’s,  reading  law  with  Mr.  Edward 
King,  barrister-at-law,  who  spends  some 
of  his  spare  time  in  coaching  backward 
students. 

Not  that  Lang  is  supposed  to  be  back¬ 
ward  ;  his  passing  his  examination  so 
well  puts  that  idea  out  of  the  question. 
But  it  is  not  thought  wise  to  article  him 
just  yet. 

“  If  I  were  in  your  place,  sir,”  said  the 
physician  to  Mr.  Lang,  “  I  should  not 
insist  on  his  settling  down  to  steady 
work  for  a  month  or  two.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  has  perfectly  re¬ 
covered,  yet  there  is  a  strange  depression 
about  him  which  I  cannot  understand. 
Has  he  any  secret  trouble  or  anxiety  1  ” 

“Not  that  I  am  aware  of,”  replied  Mr. 
Lang. 

“  He  is  not  in  debt,  I  suppose  1  ” 

“  I  cannot  imagine  that  he  is ;  I  may 
say  that  I  am  sure  he  is  not.” 

The  physician  looked  thoughtful. 

“  Then  I  should  let  him  lead  a  fairly 
easy  life  for  the  next  month  or  two,  or 
even  three.  Then,  if  he  seems  to  regain 
his  spirits,  well  and  good,  let  him  have 
steady  work.  If  he  still  remains  de¬ 
pressed  you  must  come  to  me  again.” 

So  it  happened  that  Lang  was  in  clover, 
according  to  most  fellows’  idea  of  clover  : 
doing  just  as  much  work  as  he  liked  and 
no  more. 

But  he  did  not  lose  the  feeling  of 
depression.  How  could  it  be  expected, 
remembering  that  the  effects  of  his  decep¬ 
tion  were  only  beginning  to  make  them¬ 
selves  felt  ? 

He  had  been  able  to  send  a  five-pound 
note  to  Fanshawe  soon  after  he  returned 
to  town. .  He  was  ashamed  of  himself  for 
hiding  his  whereabouts  from  him  so  long, 
for  after  all  Fanshawe  had  fulfilled  his 


part  of  the  contract  and  was  entitled  to 
his  pay. 

It  was  a  source  of  continual  wonder  to 
him  that  he  had  not  heard  from  him. 
Fanshawe  was  always  more  or  less  in 
want  of  money,  generally  more  ;  and  he 
was  not  the  sort  of  fellow  to  forget  to 
remind  another  of  a  promise  to  pay. 

F anshawe’s  ackno  wledgment  of  the  note 
showed  the  reason  : 

“  Dear  Lang,  —  Thanks  for  the  cash, 
which  was  very  handy.  I  should  have 
bothered  you  about  it  before,  but  I  had 
a  windfall  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
which  has  kept  me  going  ever  since.  I’ll 
stand  you  an  evening’s  fun  out  of  your 
tiver  if  you’ll  come  up  to  my  place.” 

It  was  the  postscript  which  gave  Lang 
a  shock. 

“  P.S. — Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you  for 
your  ‘  Intermediate  ’  1  ” 

Could  he  never  get  rid  of  the  tempter  ? 

No,  never.  He  had  commenced  his 
career  by  a  fraud.  Even  supposing  he 
were  articled,  became  a  successful  prac¬ 
titioner  and  made  his  fortune,  he  would 
have  to  endure  the  constant  fear  that 
some  one  would  whisper  to  him  some 
day,  “  You  are  no  lawyer  ;  your  articles 
were  obtained  by  fraud  ;  go  and  stand 
in  the  prisoner’s  dock,  that  is  your  proper 
place  !  ” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  did  not  regain 
his  spirits  ? 

He  had  heard  nothing  from  Melhuish. 
He  had  never  expected  news  of  him,  and 
had  now  in  his  own  troubles  forgotten 
those  of  others. 

Garland  was  living  at  Mr.  King’s,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  go  to  college  after  the  long 
vacation.  Soacly  had  passed  his  exami¬ 
nation  with  very  creditable  success  and 
was  now  a  clerk  in  the  Patent  Office.  He 
was  still  a  lodger  at  No.  15a,  and  had 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  Caractacus. 
He  saw  a  great  deal  of  Garland,  and  as 
much  as  he  could  of  Lang,  but  the  latter 
rather  avoided  him. 

“  Can’t  make  out  what’s  the  matter 
with  Lang,”  he  said  to  Garland  one  day. 
“  He  isn’t  half  the  fellow  he  was.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  it  1  ” 

“No,”  replied  Garland;  “perhaps  it’s 
his  illness.” 


“  He  was  just  as  bad  at  Christmas,  so 
’tisn’t  that.  I  wish  we  could  stir  him  up 
a  bit.  Perhaps  this  bazaar  of  Mrs.  Haw- 
trey’s  may  wake  him  up.” 

“  I  hope  it  may.” 

Soady  wagon  quite  the  wrong  scent 
about  Lang.  The  note  the  latter  had 
sent  him  asking  him  to  receive  letters 
addressed  “  A.  B.  C.”  had  roused  the 
strangest  ideas  in  Soady’s  imaginative 
mind,  but  none  of  these  bore  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  actual  fact. 

Yet  the  actual  fact  was  nearer  dis¬ 
covery  than  any  one  imagined. 


chapter  xxxr. 

trr  was  the  day  before  the  bazaar  in  aid 
of  St.  Peter’s  Home  for  Cripples.  Mrs 
Hawtrey  had  kept  her  word,  and  had 
made  the  young  men  whose  services  she 
had  enlisted  work  nobly. 

“It’s  as  hot  as  Vesuvius,”  sighed  Soady,. 
as  he  wiped  his  forehead.  He  had  been 
engaged  for  the  last  hour  in  fixing  up  a 
platform  in  the  schoolroom  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Garland  giving  him  valuable  aid. 

“  Who’d  think  ’twas  only  May  ?  ”  asked 
Garland. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  was  Soady’s  guarded 
reply.  “  I  don’t  care  what  month  it  is, 
it’s  a  baking  one  in  here.  Do  you  think 
that  platform  looks  firm  ?  ” 

“  Try  it.” 

Soady  stepped  on  to  the  planks  from 
the  side.  There  was  a  sudden  elevation, 
of  the  other  end  of  it,  and  Soady  subsided 
backwards. 

“  Oh,  I  do  hope  you  haven’t  hurt  your¬ 
self  !  ”  exclaimed  Meggie,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  near. 

“Not  much,  thank  you,”  was  his  reply.. 
“  Didn’t  your  head  strike  that  pole  1  ” 

“  I  don’t  remember  its  doing  so,”  said 
Soady.  “The  worst  of  the  affair  is,  we 
shall  have  to  fasten  down  these  planks, 
or  else  we  shall  have  every  one  shooting" 
into  the  air  to-morrow.” 

“  That  would  spoil  your  tableaux  rather 
badly,  wouldn’t  it  ?” 

“  Yes,  the  Sleeping  Beauty  would  have 
a  rude  awakening,”  said  Soady,  for  he 
had  been  getting  up  some  tableaux,  the 
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admission  to  which  was  to  be  twopence 
only,  and  Miss  Hawtrey  was  to  be  the  j 
Sleeping  Beauty.  (Belle  had  heard  of  it,  j 
and  had  volunteered  the  observation  that 
vslie  didn’t  think  she  would  do  it  very  j 
well ;  which  had  caused  a  scene  between 
the  brother  and  sister,  the  former  attri¬ 
buting  the  remark  to  envy,  which  was 
indignantly  denied.  But  this  is  a  paren¬ 
thesis.) 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Hawtrey  came 
up.  She  had  just  given  the  final  touches 
to  her  stall. 

“  Isn’t  it  time  we  all  went  home  ?”  she 
asked.  “  It’s  nearly  ton,  and  I’m  sure  you 
have  all  worked  enoi  gh  for  to-day.” 

“  I  must  just  fasten  down  these  planks 
to  the  trestles,”  said  Soacly.  “  I  shank  be 
half  a  minute.” 

“  Look,  mamma,  cried  Miss  Meggie, 
'“  the  men  are  brim  ,'ing  in  the  piano.” 

Garland  went  c  ,1'  to  superintend  plac¬ 
ing  it,  whilst  Sc  idy  whacked  the  nails 
■with  a  big  ham  mer,  and  raised  such  a 


There  were  only  a  dozen  people  pre¬ 
sent — ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  been 
working  hard  all  the  evening  in  the 
cause  of  charity,  and  one  or  two  work¬ 
men.  The  big  room  was  lighted  by  a 
couple  of  chandeliers  only,  which  left 


one  thanked  her,  but  there  was  a  dead 
silence  as  she  closed  the  piano.  Then 
there  was  a  sob  heard  in  the  farther 
recesses  of  the  hall,  and  hasty  steps  of 
some  one  going  out. 

That  broke  the  spell. 


“  Soady  subsided  backwards.” 


■tumult  that  no  one  could  hear  Avhat  any 
one  else  said. 

“  Oh,  do  be  quiet  for  a  moment !  ” 
shouted  Garland.  “  Get  up  early  and 
finish  it.” 

“  There,”  said  the  unconscious1  Soady, 
proudly,  “that’s  done.  Why,  here’s  the 
piano.  How  do  you  like  it,  Miss  Haw¬ 
trey  ?  ” 

“I  haven’t  tried  it  yet.” 

Soady  opened  it.  and  gave  the  keys  a 
dust  with  his  handkerchief. 

“  Do  just  see  if  you  like  the  touch,”  he 

said. 

' '  ^ou  may  have  three  minutes,”  said 
iurs.  Hawtrey,  graciously. 


j  most  of  it  in  gloom,  through  which  the 
I  white  stalls  loomed  strangely. 

Meggie  sat  down  to  the  grand  piano, 
and  began  playing  a  reverie  of  Heller’s. 
She  was  a  skilful  and  feeling  pianist,  and 
she  had  now  an  instrument  worthy  of 
her  powers,  and  an  audience  in  the  l  ight 
mood  for'  appreciating  their  display. 
Pieceuifter  piece  she  played,  from  a  ten¬ 
der  andante  of  Beethoven’s  to  a  spirited 
tarantelle  of  Raff’s,  passing  from  one 
composer  to  the  other  skilfully.  The  j 
three  minutes  were  lengthened  to  fifteen,  1 
!  and  then  twenty,  before  she  ceased. 

She  had  the  best  reward  she  could 
i  have  had,  and  she  appreciated  it.  No 


“Who  was  that?”  asked  Mr.  King. 

No  one  knew  ;  the  hallkeeper  was  sure 
that  no  one  was  there  when  M  iss  Meggie 
began  to  play. 

Who  would  have  guessed  that  it  was 
Lang?  Yet  so  it  was;  he  had  come 
round  to  walk  back  with  Soady  for  the 
sake  of  companionship,  had  heard  the 
wonderful  music,  and  it  had  touched  his 
very  soul.  He  felt  so  shut  out  from  all 
that  the  music  expressed,  so  lonely  and 
miserable.  He  burst  into  a  sol),  and, 
ashamed  of  his  emotion,  hastened  home 
alone.  Would  that  lie  had  looked  away 
from  self  to  Christ,  to  save  and  help  him 
in  his  hour  of  repentance  and  need. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GREAT  SHIPWRECKS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  London  foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1866.  On  the 
16th  of  that  month  there  landed  at  Falmouth 
from  the  Italian  barque  Marianopolis  only 
eighteen  survivors  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  passengers  and  crew  that  had  left 
Plymouth  eleven  days  before. 

The  London,  like  the  Royal  Charter,  was 
one  of  the  old  class  of  auxiliary  screws,  fully 
rigged  and  sparred  as  a  clipper,  though  of  the 
longer  build  of  the  steamers  of  to-day.  She 
had  been  launched  in  1864,  and  became  quite 
a  famous  ship,  having  distinguished  herself 
by  a  run  to  Melbourne  in  fifty -nine  days. 
She  was  of  800-horse-power  and  1,752  tons 
register,  and  was  owned  by  Money  Wigram 
and  Co. 

She  left  the  docks  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1S65,  and  Gravesend  on  the  30th.  The  year 
ended  in  a  storm,  and  the  London  started  in 
the  thick  of  it.  She  had  to  lay-to  off  the 
Nore.  With  difficulty  she  made  her  way 
down  Channel,  and  so  threatening  grew  the 
weather  that  Captain  Martin  ran  for  shelter 
into  St.  Helen’s  Roads.  The  gale  lulled  a 
little,  and  the  London  left  Spithead  and 
steamed  out  to  sea  again  past  the  Needles. 

To  take  her  into  Plymouth  Sound  a  pilot 
was  signalled  for.  The  pilot’s  boat  capsized. 
The  ship’s  boat  was  launched  to  the  rescue  ; 
but  though  his  two  companions  were  picked 
up  the  pilot  was  drowned. 

After  this  ominous  commencement  the  ship 
anchored  inside  Plymouth  breakwater  and 
completed  her  passenger  list.  At  midnight 
on  the  5th  of  January  she  left  for  Melbourne. 
The  storm  had  blown  itself  out.  The  sea 
was  calm  and  there  was  a  light  wind  ahead. 
On  board  of  her,  amongst  others  of  lesser 
note,  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woolley,  the  head 
of  Sydney  University ;  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Draper,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  who  had  been 
sent  home  on  a  mission  as  representing  the 
Methodist  Conference  of  Australia  at  the 
Methodist  Conference  of  Great  Britain  ;  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  mission¬ 
aries  to  Tahiti,  who  went  out  in  the  Dull’,  as 
related  in  our  article  on  the  Martyr  of  Erro- 
manga ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Palmer,  the  editor  of  the 
“  Law  Review  ;  ”  and  last,  though,  as  ii 
proved,  by  no  neans  least,  a  Mr.  George 
“  Vaughan,”  who  had  taken  his  passage  in 
that  name  in  order  to  ensure  a  certain  amount 
of  quiet  and  privacy  during  the  voyage. 

Regardless  of  the  sailors’  superstition,  it 
was  Friday  when  Captain  Martin  put  to  sea. 
Friday  was  tine  ;  Saturday  was  fine  ;  but  on 
the  Sunday  the  wind  began  to  freshen,  and 
on  the  Monday  it  had  increased  to  quite  a 
gale. 

The  London  rolled  tremendously.  She  had 
fifty  tons  of  coal  on  deck,  and  twelve  hundred 
tons  of  railway  iron  below,  and  this  did  not 
improve  her  behaviour.  She  would  go  over, 
down,  down,  as  if  going  for  good,  and  then 
whip  up  with  such  a  sudden  recovery  as  to 
throw  the  passengers  nearly  off  their  legs. 
As  the  wind  increased  the  seas  came  dashing- 
over  her,  and  as  the  hatches  were  not  quite 
tight  the  water  found  its  way  into  the  saloons 
until  it  was  washing  about  nearly  a  foot 
deep. 

;  The  gale  grew  in  violence,  and  at  eight- 
o’clock  on  Tuesday  the  foretopmast  and  jib- 
boom  were  carried  away,  and  during  the 
afternoon  the  port  lifeboat  was  swept  off  by 
the  sea.  The  night  was  rough,  the  weather 
threatened  worse  to  follow,  and  the  ship  was 
headed  back  to  run  for  shelter  to  Plymouth. 
..non  afterwards  the  starboard  lifeboat  was 
lost,  and  then  the  starboard  cutter  broke 
away. 

The  jibboom  had  been  saved  and  was 
lashed  along  the  engine  skylight.  It  shook 
loose,  and  about  half-past  ten  at  night  a 
tremendous  sea  swept  over  the  deck,  dashed 
it  on  to  the  glass,  and  poured  down  the  hole 


THE  LONDON. 


it  had  made.  The  wind  roared  through  the 
wire  rigging,  the  lights  shining  up  the  masts 
showed  the  foretopsail,  the  only  sail  set, 
blown  to  ribands,  with  the  tatters  streaming 


Bibles  in  search  of  some  well-known  text 
they  hoped  might  comfort  them  in  their  final 
agony. 

The  ship,  however,  kept  alloat.  Angel 


Captain  Martin,  of  the  London. 


out  straight  from  the  yard,  and  only  one 
corner  standing ;  and  the  phosphorescent 
waves  foamed  round  the  ship  in  hills  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  above  her  deck. 

The  seas  dashing  down  into  the  engine- 
room  drowned  out  the  fires.  In  vain  sail 
after  sail  was  hurried  along  to  place  over  the 
hatchway ;  the  wind  was  so  fierce,  and  the 
waves  were  so  wild,  that  the  canvas  was  torn 
away  as  fast  as  it  could  be  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  hold  slowly  filled  with  water  in  spite 
of  all  that  the  pumps  could  do.  The  donkey- 
engine  was  kept-  going  full  speed  under  charge 
of  Mr.  Angel,  the  third  officer ;  and  all  hands, 
passengers  included,  were  called  to  take  their 
turn  at  the  manuals.  The  seas  broke  over 
so  that  at  times  the  men  were  up  to  their 
armpits  in  water,  and  still  they  stuck  to  their 
work:  Each  time  the  pumping  slackened, 
“  Keep  them  going,”  shouted  the  third  mate  ; 
and  again  the  speed  would  quicken,  though 
the  effort  was  in  vain.  Cheering  on  the 
passengers  as  the  mate  did  the  men,  stood 
Mr.  Vaughan,  now  recognised  as  G.  V. 
Brooke,  the  tragedian,  who,  bareheaded  and 
barefooted,  in  only  his  shirt  and  trousers, 
kept  at  the  pumps  for  hours,  and  worked  to 
the  last  like  the  giant  that  he  was. 

At  four  o’clock  on  the  Thursday  morning 
the  sea  drove  in  four  of  the  stern  ports  and 
the  water  poured  down  in  torrents  into  the 
saloon.  The  passengers,  women  and  children, 
were  gathered  there  trying  to  follow  Mr. 
Draper  as  he  read  snatches  of  the  service 
and  led  them  in  prayer.  But  the  rolling  of 
the  ship,  the  washing  about  of  the  water,  the 
howling  of  the  storm,  and  the  rattling  of  the 
pumps,  rendered  the  attention  of  his  audience 
almost  impossible.  Yet,  happily,  even  when 
words  fail,  Christ  can  listen  at  the  heart. 

When  the  ports  drove  in,  the  captain  en¬ 
tered  the  cabin  and  confessed  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  hope  of  safety.  The  scene 
that  followed  was  heartrending.  Families 
clustered  together,  some  in  hopeless  despair, 
some  cool  and  resigned  to  the  last,  some  on 
their  knees  praying  for  deliverance,  some  nerv¬ 
ously  twitching  over  the  leaves  of  their 


and  Brooke  did  not  let  the  pumps  rest  for  an 
instant ;  the  water  streamed  overboard  fast, 
but  not  fast  enough. 

At  ten  o’clock  an  attempt  was  made  to 
launch  the  starboard  pinnace,  but  the  sea 
smashed  her  as  she  floated  and  five  men  were 
thrown  into  the  water  struggling  for  then- 
lives.  At  the  news  that  a  boat  was  being- 
got  ready  one  of  the  passengers  appeared  on 
deck  with  his  carpet  bag  !  “  Fancy  a  man 

thinking  of  his  goods  at  a  moment  like 
this !  ”  said  the  captain,  turning  away  in 
disgust. 

At  one  o'clock  the  ship  was  down  to  her 
main  chains,  and  was  slowly  settling.  Still 
the  pumps  were  going,  and  still  the  sea  kept 
heaving  in.  Two  small  boats  were  all  that 
were  left.  One  of  these,  the  port  pinnace, 
was  rated  to  Mr.  Greenhill,  the  chief  engineer, 
and  the  captain  ordered  the  crew  to  launch 
her.  / 

“  There  is  not  much  chance  for  the  boat,” 
said  he,  “but  there  is  none  for  the  ship. 
Your  duty  is  done,  mine  is  to  remain  here. 
Get  her  out  and  take  command  of  the  few  it 
will  hold.” 

The  other  boat,  a  very  small  one,  was 
provisioned  by  the  boatswain,  but  she  was 
never  launched.  The  ship  went  down  too 
quickly  to  allow  of  her  being  got  off. 

With  difficulty  the  pinnace  was  lowered, 
and  then  came  the  question  who  were  to  go 
in  her.  “  Fetch  a  lady,”  said  one,  and  a 
man  ran  in  search  of  a  friend  of  his,  but  not 
finding  her  brought  a  strange  girl  to  the  side 
to  give  her  a  chance  of  her  life.  But  as  she 
saw  the  little  boat  tossing  in  the  raging- 
sea  she  drew  back  in  terror  and  refused  to 
move. 

Another  of  the  men  dashed  down  into  the 
saloon  in  search  of  his  friend  John  Hickman, 
who  was  sitting  with  his  wife  and  children. 
When  asked  to  leave  them,  “No,”  he  said, 
“  I  promised  to  stay  with  them  to  the  last, 
and  I  will  do  so  !  ”  On  the  side  where  they 
sat  the  bunks  were  covered  with  water. 
“  Lend  us  a  hand,  Jack,  to  move  them 
over,”  and  the  two  helped  the  wife  and 
the  children  across  the  saloon,  and  then,  with 
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a  “Good-bye,  old  fellow,”  they  were  left  to 
die. 

“Well,  we  are  going  to  go,”  said  another 
who  was  left  in  the  ship.  “There  is  only 
one  thing  I  regret.  I  had  a  draft  of  £500  oil 
Ballarat,  and  only  had  £20  of  it.  I  should 
like  father  to  get  the  balance.”  And  the 
wish  was  afterwards  complied  with. 

The  captain  was  asked  to  come. 

“  No,”  he  said,  “  1  will  go  down  with  the 
passengers.  But  I  wish  you  God  speed  and 
safe  to  land.” 

The  wind  was  so  fierce  round  the  boat  that 
the  men  in  her  could  not  hear  their  own 


voices.  There  were  fifty  people  clustered  on 
the  poop,  but  none  dare  venture  into  the  boat. 

She  pushed  off.  As  soon  as  she  left  the 
ship  a  woman  rushed  to  the  rail,  and  shrieked, 
“I  will  give  you  a  thousand  pounds  if  you 
will  take  me  !  ” 

The  boat  had  not  got  eighty  yards  away 
before  the  end  came.  The  London  sank 
stem  foremost.  As  she  went  down  the  keel 
was  out  of  the  water  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
foremast. 

The  captain  was  on  the  poop ;  Brooke  in 
his  red  shirt  was  leaning  on  one  of  the  half- 
1  doors  of  the  companion  ;  Angel  was  still  nm- 


t  ning  the  donkey-engine,  and  had  his  hand  on 
j  the  lever  as  the  waves  closed  over  him. 

In  the  boat  were  three  passengers,  the 
three  engineers,  a  midshipman,  a  fireman, 
and  ten  of  the  crew.  They  had  not  been 
afloat  two  hours  before  a  full-rigged  ship 
sailed  past  them.  At  three  o’clock  on 
Friday  morning  a  brig  saw  them,  but  lost 
them  as  she  tacked,  and  went  on  her  way. 
At  daybreak  a  cutter  was  sighted  and  a  shirt 
hoisted  on  an  oar  to  attract  her  attention — in 
vain.  Then  the  barque  came  by,  sighted 
them,  and  picked  them  up,  and,  after  a  stormy 
voyage,  brought  them  safe  to  Falmouth. 
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M Alton  House  was  not  the  only  school 
in  Thetfield.  The  town  boasted 
another  establishment  of  equal  size  and 
importance.  But  the  inmates  of  Malton 
House  held  the  Priory  School  to  be  a 
very  inferior  place,  and  equally  con¬ 
temptible  to  the  Priory  scholars  was 
Malton  House.  When,  therefore,  pupils 
of  the  two  establishments  happened  to 
meet,  there  was  always  an  exchange  of 
very  doubtful  compliments. 

The  principal  of  the  Priory  was  Dr. 
Bottrell ;  his  pupils,  when  cricketing, 
always  wore  blue  caps.  These  two  facts 
were  quite  sufficient  to  obtain  for  the 
Priory  fellows  the  nickname  of  “  Blue¬ 
bottles  ;  ”  they,  in  return,  dubbing  the 
Malton  House  boys,  I  do  not  know  why, 
“  Pussies.” 

Now  the  Priory  fellows  had  had  very 
recently  a  grand  paper-chase,  and  had 
been  so  very  triumphant  in  their  speeches 
about  it,  that  Malton  House  made  up  its 
mind  to  indulge  in  a  paper-chase  too. 
And,  the  permission  of  Dr.  Whatman  ob¬ 
tained,  a  date  was  fixed  and  all  Malton 
House  was  thenceforward  in  a  ferment. 
Enough  paper  was  torn  up  to  form  scent 
for  use  on  half  a  dozen  occasions.  At 
recess  time,  even  tilting  was  given  up, 
and  the  playground  was  filled  with  boys 
running  round  and  round  it  at  the  top  of 
their  speed. 

One  or  two  even  took  the  trouble  to 
measure  parts  of  the  recreation-ground 
in  order  to  gauge  correctly  their  speed 
and  endurance.  Not  content  with  this, 
Fred  Poynter,  whose  “big  brother”  was 
a  great  man  at  amateur  athletics,  and 
had  taken  several  prizes  at  Lillie  Bridge, 
said  he  should  go  in  for  serious  training 
and  be  very  careful  in  his  diet.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  was  greeted  with  cries 
of  “  So  shall  I  !  ”  from  a.  score  of  fellows. 
So  that  at  dinner-time  so  many  potatoes 
were  left  uneaten,  so  many  plates  of  jam 
pudding  even  remained  undevoured,  that 
Mr.  Marston,  who  always  presided  at 
the  table,  imagined  some  demonstration 
was  intended  against  the  cook,  and  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  un¬ 
precedented  event. 

Well,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  v.ery  great 
importance  whether  they  took  their  pud¬ 
ding  and  potatoes  or  whether  they  did 
not,  for  a  boy,  luckily  for  himself,  runs 
an  ostrich  very  hard  in  the  strength  of 
his  digestion.  The  best  result  of  it  was 
that  a  little  self-denial  was  called  into 
play,  although  Watkins,  that  incorrigible 
young  glutton,  whose  nickname  was  “The 
Alderman,”  suffered  from  a  bilious  attack 
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owing  to  the  number  of  helps  of  pudding 
he  consumed  after  appropriating  them 
from  his  abstaining  comrades. 

The  appointed  day  came  at  last,  and 
that  morning  the  masters  had  a  trouble¬ 
some  time  of  it  with  the  restless  young 
spirits  under  their  charge.  But  the  ex¬ 
citement  rose  to  a  climax  after  dinner, 
when  the  lads,  all,  with  one  exception, 
in  their  football  costume,  assembled  in 
the  playground.  Our  friend  the  Aider- 
man  had  loudly  proclaimed  for  the  past 
week  his  intention  to  run  in  his  ordinary 
everyday  garments.  It  was  all  nonsense, 
he  said,  putting  on  jerseys  and  the  rest 
of  it.  That  was  all  very  well  for  foot¬ 
ball,  but,  just  for  running,  why  they 
were  not  wanted,  and  he  should  not  put 
them  on.  So  there  he  was,  in  his  jacket 
,suit,  boasting  that  he  would  show  them 
all  that  he  could  run  just  as  well  in  that 
as  they  could  in  their  football  attire. 

There  had  been  a  little  hesitation  at 
first  as  to  the  hares.  Danvers  and  Butler 
would  have  been  the  men,  of  course,  but 
every  one  saw  that  it  was  quite  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  get  them  to  act  together. 
After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  Poynter 
and  Carson  had  been  appointed.  They 
were  good  runners,  and  it  was  their  boast 
that,  owing  to  the  attention  they  had 
given  to  training,  they  were  in  better 
condition  than  anybody. 

It  was  not  a  bad  day  for  the  chase. 
The  air  was  cold  and  the  sky  cloudy,  as 
wintry  skies  are  apt  to  be,  but  that  was 
of  no  consequence.  Chilly  though  it 
might  be  to  the  boys  while  standing 
about,  when  once  they  were  in  motion 
this  keenness  would  be  all  the  better. 
Poynter  and  Carson  were  quite  ready, 
with  their  big  linen  bags  full  of  “  scent  ” 
slung  at  their  sides.  They  were  fuming 
with  impatience  to  set  off,  but  were  put 
out  of  their  misery  at  length.  Then 
down  the  road  they  went,  and  turning 
the  corner  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

If  the  hares  had  been  impatient,  how 
much  more  so  were  the  hounds  !  It 
seemed  to  the  eager  crowd  thronging 
round  the  school  gate  a  wondrous  long 
ten  minutes  that  intervened  between  the 
starting  of  the  hares  and  the  moment 
when  the  Doctor  let  them  off  in  q>ursuit. 
At  his  signal,  away  they  sped. 

Have  you  ever  taken  part  in  a  paper- 
chase?  If  so,  there  is  little  need  for  me 
to  describe  the  delight  there  is  in  career¬ 
ing  over  the  country  roads,  down  the 
lanes,  across  the  fields,  jumping  over  the 
stiles  and  ditches  that  come  in  the  way, 
with  the  fresh  air  blowing  round  you, 
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and  your  limbs  all  glowing  with  the  jolly 
exercise.  A  merry-hearted  crew  they 
were  that  day  as  they  bounded  along  full 
of  health  and  spirits  and  bent  on  catch¬ 
ing  the  hares  if  they  were  to  be  caught 
anyhow. 

There  were  two  among  them,  abo\  e  all 
who  meant  to  do  their  best.  All  foresaw 
that  there  would  be  a  pretty  keen  com¬ 
petition  between  Danvers  and  Butler. 
Danvers,  who  was  still  sore  with  tilt 
recollection  of  that  tilting  defeat,  had 
determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  his 
rival.  And  he  went  ahead  at  such  a  pace 
that  he  was  soon  the  leading  hound.  But¬ 
ler,  equally  intent  on  triumph,  was  going 
to  work  in  a  different  way.  He  kept  well 
to  the  front,  but  did  not  put  his  greatest 
speed  on  at  once,  and  after  the  first  mile 
and  a  half,  Danvers,  glancing  back 
noticed  his  position,  and  began  to  have 
an  inkling  of  his  intentions.  So  he 
altered  his  plan,  and  relaxed  his  speed 
in  such  a  degree  that,  while  lie  main¬ 
tained  the  advantage  gained,  lie  was 
enabled  to  husband  his  strength  to  pit 
against  the  effort  to  overtake  him,  which 
he  rightly  guessed  was  to  be  made. 

By  this  time  the  hounds  were  scattered 
a  bit.  No  longer  was  there  any  semblance 
of  that  line  in  which  they  had  been 
drawn  up  at  starting.  The  youngsters.  , 
were  beginning  to  fall  in  the  rear  a  little, 
and — alas!  for  the  Alderman.  That  young- 
gentleman,  unaccustomed  to  such  exer¬ 
cise  as  this,  or  to  voluntary  exercise  of 
any  kind,  had  soon  lagged  behind,  al¬ 
though,  to  justify  his  boast,  he  had  tried 
hard  to  keep  up  with  the  rest.  His 
plump  legs  became  more  and  more  weary, 
lie  grew  more  and  more  scant  of  breath, 
and,  habited  as  he  was  in  a  thick  winter 
suit,  he  perspired,  spite  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  in  a  most  distressing  manner,  so 
that  presently  his  running  degenerated 
into  a  sort  of  amble,  and  the  amble  into 
a  walk,  ending  in  a  full  stop.  The  deri¬ 
sive  cries  of  those  who  saw  him  halt 
came  faintly  borne  on  the  wind  to  him 
as  they  ran  farther  and  farther  away, 
and  he  sat  down,  very  disconsolate,  on  a 
stile,  gazing  moodily  after  them.  But  a 
smile  stole  peacefully  over  his  face  as  the  J 
idea  occurred  to  him  of  tacking  back  to 
the  town  and  reviving  his  drooping 
spirits  with  a  feast  of  “Turkish  delight 
at  the  sweetstufl-shop.  Inspired  with 
which  notion,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  / 
retraced  his  way,  bounding  along  like  an  i 
indiarubber  ball.  While  the  Alderman 
thus  ingloriously  gave  in,  the  others  kept 
gallantly  on.  And  presently  Butler, 


thinking  the  time  had  come,  shot  for¬ 
ward.  He  fancied  Danvers  was  getting 
a,  bit  fagged  from  the  change  in  his  pace. 
Not  a  bit  of  it,  as  the  spurt  which  he 
made  showed  at  once  ! 

A  little  accident  favoured  Butler, 
though.  Danvers  tripped  over  a  tuft  of 
grass,  and  though  he  was  quickly  up, 
Butler  had  meanwhile  come  within  a 
couple  of  yards  of  him.  Now  it  was  a 
race  if  you  like  !  They  came  to  a  gate. 
Danvers  jumped  over  it  clean  and  gained 
two  or  three  yards  on  Butler,  who  could 
only  pass  it  by  vaulting.  But  the  latter 
quickly  recovered  his  place.  Recovered 
his  place  !  Ay,  did  more  !  He  shot  ahead 
of  Danvers  for  a  few  steps.  Not  for  long. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  side  by  side. 
Each  was  trying  his  utmost  to  outrun 
the  other.  Vainly  the  fellows  behind 
shouted  out  to  them  not  to  go  on  at  such 
a  tremendous  pace  ;  they  paid  no  heed  to 
these  cries.  Concerned  as  any  of  the 
others  might  be  about  the  straggling  of 
the  pack,  they  did  not  trouble  themselves 
about  it. 

The  one  idea  prevalent  in  the  mind  of 
each  of  them  was  not  to  let  himself  be 
outstripped. 

In  jumping  over  a  ditch  Butler  slipped 
on  the  farther  edge.  He  happened  to  be 
just  in  front ;  the  passage-way  was  nar¬ 
row,  and  Danvers  falling  against  him  as 
he  leaped,  both  tumbled  into  the  muddy 
water  !  This,  luckily,  was  not  deep.  They 
were  out  again  in  a  moment,  and,  beyond 
a  wetting  of  their  feet  and  legs,  no  harm 
was  done.  But  neither  was  in  a  humour 
to  bear  even  this  pleasantly,  and  angry 
words  were  bandied  between  them  as 
they  ran,  until,  finding  that  it  interfered 
with  their  progress,  they  ceased  their  un¬ 
profitable  discussion,  and,  with  eyes 
keenly  looking  for  the  patches  of  “  scent  ” 
which  marked  the  course  taken  by  the 
hares,  flew  along  side  by  side. 

They  came  presently  to  a  roughly- 
made  stile  at  the  end  of  an  uphill  path, 
so  that  even  Danvers  could  not  jump  it. 
The  path  diverged  on  the  other  side  into 
two  worn  tracks,  one  going  straight  on, 
the  other  passing  at  right  angles  by  the 
side  of  the  hedge.  They  did  not  notice 
this,  however.  They  saw  a  patch  of  scent 
ahead,  clambered  over  the  stile,  and  on 
they  went.  A  little  while  after,  they 
heard  shouting  behind  them  again,  but, 
as  before,  disregarded  it,  continuing  their 
race  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 

Past  some  farm-buildings,  down  a  great 
hill-side  covered  with  clumps  of  gorse, 
along  in  the  valley  a  little  while  and  then 
up  the  opposite  hill,  skirting  a  small 
plantation,  then  along  a  rough  cart 
track,  and  striking  off  again  by  the  side 
of  some  ploughed  land  and  over  some 
bare  stubble-fields,  they  followed  the 
course  marked.  Sometimes  Danvers  led, 
sometimes  Butler.  They  were  always 
close  to  one  another.  Their  pace  was 
not  what  it  had  been  at  first.  The  exer¬ 
tions  they  had  made  had  taken  a  good 
deal  of  “  go  ”  out  of  them,  but  they  were 
pretty  equally  matched  and  stuck  to  it 
pluckily. 

Presently  something  wholly  unlooked 
for  happened.  They  had  noticed,  though 
neither  of  course  spoke  to  the  other 
about  it,  that  the  scent  latterly  had  been 
more  sparsely  *  scattered.  The  intervals 
between  the  patches  were  greater  and 
the  patches  themselves  were  smaller, 
until  one  was  passed  consisting  of  three 
little  pieces  of  paper  only.  And  after  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  more.  The  way 
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appeared  to  be  clear,  however ;  they 
were  going  down  another  hill,  and  the 
trail  had  previously  bordered  the  hedge, 
which  went  in  a  pretty  straight  line 
down  its  side.  So  they  kept  on,  though 
they  came  to  no  more  scent,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  the  impression  that  they  were  going 
wrong  stole  over  them.  Yet  neither 
opened  his  lips  to  say  so.  At  last 
Danvers  stopped. 

“  Look  here,  Butler,”  he  said,  “  it’s 
humbug  going  on.  It’s  plain  we’ve  lost 
the  scent.” 

Butler  only  stayed  a  moment. 

“You  can  do  as  you  like,” he  said.  “If 
you  are  done  for,  I  am  not.  There’ll  be 
scent  right  enough  presently,  and  I’m 
going  on.” 

Danvers  was  not  the  fellow  to  stand 
being  spoken  to  in  this  fashion. 

“  Done  for !  ”  he  exclaimed,  wrath- 
fully.  “  I’ll  keep  on  as  long  as  you  will, 
anyhow.” 

And  he  set  off  again  with  such  an  in¬ 
crease  of  energy  that  he  passed  Butler 
and  kept  the  lead  too. 

How  long  they  would  have  continued 
this  foolish  contest  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  the  hedge  came  to  an  end  pre¬ 
sently.  A  bare  open  piece  of  down  lay 
before  them,  and  both  felt  it  would  be 
sheer  folly  to  go  on. 

So  that  when  Danvers  called  out,  with¬ 
out  stopping,  “  Which  way  are  you  going- 
now  1  or  do  you  see  yet  that  we’ve  gone 
wrong  1  ”  Butler  made  a  desperate  effort, 
came  up  abreast  of  Danvers,  and  then 
said, 

“  I  don’t  care  which  way.  We’d  better 
stop,  I  suppose,  and  go  back  to  that  last 
bit  of  scent.” 

And  stop  they  did,  and  back  they  went 
accordingly.  They  reached  the  three 
little  slips  of  paper  at  last,  a  little  out  of 
breath  with  their  climb  up  the  hill,  and 
looked  around  for  indications  of  more, 
but  none  could  they  see. 

And  the  two  lads,  placed  in  a  dilemma 
as  they  were,  stood  looking  about,  obsti¬ 
nately  maintaining  silence,  afraid  to  con¬ 
sult  one  another  for  fear  of  compromising 
their  dignity  ! 

You  must  know  that  for  the  past 
month,  at  least,  they  had  not  spoken  to 
each  other  at  all,  and  before  then  had 
been  by  no  means  on  cordial  terms.  If 
any  one  had  been  at  hand  to  indulge  in  a 
hearty  good-natured  laugh  at  their  ex¬ 
pense,  I  believe  they  would  have  been 
shamed  into  joining  in  it  and  would  have 
become  better  friends.  However,  it  was 
absurd  to  go  on  looking  about  like  this 
for  ever.  They  explored  the  place  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  then  at  last  Danvers,  as 
Butler  approached  him  after  making  a 
wide  circuit,  said, 

“  Well,  there’s  nothing  more  about  here, 
that’s  evident.  These  bits  must  have  got 
blown  here  by  the  wind.  I’m  going  back 
to  the  next  lot,  to  see  if  there’s  any  scent 
round  it  anywhere.” 

Butler  made  no  answer,  though  pre¬ 
sently  he  followed.  They  searched  round 
the  next  lot  of  papers ;  to  no  purpose. 
Then  it  occurred  to  Danvei'S  that  the 
scent  having  given  out,  the  hares  were 
hiding,  and  he  expressed  curtly  his 
opinion  to  that  effect. 

“  We  should  have  found  them  if  they 
had  been,”  Butler  answered,  shortly. 

They  were  silent  again  and  stood 
about  in  rather  an  aimless  fashion  till 
Danvers  said, 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ” 

Butler  did  not  answer  for  a  few  min¬ 
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utes.  Then  he  said  in  a  surly  sort  of 
way, 

“  There’s  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  the 
others  to  come  up.” 

It  was  all  very  Avell  to  say  this,  but 
time  passed  and  there  was  no  indication 
of  the  approach  of  any  of  the  pack. 
Danvers  began  idly  kicking  at  the  bits 
of  paper  with  his  foot.  Suddenly  lie 
bent  down  and  examined  some  of  them 
minutely.  Then,  jumping  up,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  impetuously, 

“We’ve  been  a  couple  of  nice  duffers  !”' 

Butler  looked  at  him  superciliously. 

“  Speak  for  yourself,”  he  said. 

“  I’ll  speak  for  us  both  !  ”  retorted  Dan¬ 
vers.  “Look  at  these  bits  of  paper. 
They  are  exercise  books  torn  up,  but  not' 
the  books  we  use.  Our  paper  is  whiter. 
And  what’s  more,  look  at  this  , bit.  See 
that  name  on  it  1  Thistleton  !  That’s  the 
captain  of  the  Bluebottles’  first  eleven  1 
We’ve  been  following  on  a  wrong,  scent. 
This  is  some  old  trail  of  the  Blue¬ 
bottles  !  ” 

He  was  right.  This  was  precisely 
what  they  had  done.  If  they  had  not 
been  so  intent  on  outrunning  one  another, 
they  would  have  noticed,  on  getting  over 
that  stile  spoken  of  just  now,  as  the  rest 
of  the  pack  did,  that  there  were  two  lots 
of  scent.  There  was  some  going  straight 
on,  which  they  had  followed,  and  which 
was  the  trail  laid  by  the  “Bluebottles”' 
three  days  back  in  another  chase ;  and 
there  was  some  distributed  along  the 
path  at  right  angles  to  the  one  crossed 
by  the  stile,  dropped  there  by  Poynter 
and  Carson.  If  they  had  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  right  then,  they  would  have 
seen,  and  in  five  minutes  have  come  up 
with,  the  hares.  Poynter,  looking  back, 
had  seen  the  two  rivals  as  they  tore 
fiercely  on,  following  the  “  Bluebottles’  ” 
trail,  and  he  and  Carson  were  in  high 
glee  over  it.  Danvers  and  Butler  learnt 
this  afterwards.  At  present  they  did 
not  know  how  it  was  they  had  gone 
astray.  But  that  they  had  done  so  was 
quite  evident. 

Then  what  was  to  be  done  1  Butler 
settled  that  question. 

“  I’m  not  going  back  by  that  trail,”  he 
said.  “  We  shall  be  a  long  time  getting- 
home  at  that  rate.  I  shall  make  for  that 
road  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill.” 

Had  Danvers  thought  that  the  route- 
marked  by  the  trail  was  the  shorter  Avay- 
back  he  would  have  followed  it,  letting- 
Butler  go  by  the  road  if  he  liked.  But 
both  fancied  that  the  latter  would  be- 
more  direct.  They  were  mistaken,  for 
the  road  in  question  led  to  Thetfield  in  a 
circuitous  manner,  passing  through  one 
or  two  villages  first.  Ignorant  of  this, 
they  turned  and  went  down  the  liili. 
again.  The  difficulty,  when  they  reached 
the  road,  was  to  settle  in  which  direction 
to  go,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  for  they 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  country. 
They  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  land¬ 
scape  as  they  raced ,  along,  had  conse¬ 
quently  quite  lost  their  bearings,  and 
now  there  was  not  even  the  sun  to  guide- 
them.  Just  a  little  to  their  left  they  saw 
a  milestone.  It  did  not  prove  much  of  a 
guide,  for  all  they  found  marked  thereon 
was  “  Thetfield  7  miles.”  They  agreed  to< 
continue  in  the  direction  in  which  the;y 
were  going,  and  then,  side  by  side,  with¬ 
out  any  further  exchange  of  words* 
walked  on. 

It  was  not  very  comfortable  for  them. 
They  were  quite  uncertain  whether  they 
were  going  right  or  wrong.  They  felt 
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cold,  too,  for  a  cutting  north  wind  had 
risen.  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  the  thick 
clouds  covering  the  sky  had  an  ominous  ! 
look  about  them  suggestive  of  coming 
snow.  That  mile  seemed  a  very  long 


one.  By-and-by,  though,  they  perceived 
with  pleasure  a  white  spot  by  the  road¬ 
side,  and  increased  their  pace  in  their 
anxiety  to  ascertain  if  they  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  aright.  An  unpleasant  discovery 


was  in  store  for  them  when  they  got  up 
to  it. 

“  Tlietfield  8  miles,”  said  the  milestone. 
(To  be  continued .) 


IT  was  a  cold  bright  night  in  the  early  part 
of  February,  and  the  Limited  Mail  was 
speeding  its  way  north.  The  passengers  had 
settled  down  to  a  long  ride,  and  had  made 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
permitted.  Those  within  range  of  the  lamp¬ 
light  pulled  out  their  evening  papers  and 
liegan  the  perusal  of  the  rechauffe  of  the 
morning’s  news,  which  they  had  already  de¬ 
voured. 

“Not  much  in  the  papers  to-night,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Barker  to  the  company  gene¬ 
rally. 

He  was  a  stout  little  gentleman,  evidently 
communicative. 

“  What  have  you  got  ?  ”  asked  his  friend 
Smithson,  who  was  sitting  opposite. 

“  The  ‘  Globe.’  ” 

“  So  have  I.” 

A  stranger  here  joined  in  the  conversation. 
He  was  tall  and  spare ;  he  looked  like  the 
typical  Yankee. 

“Have  you  the  last  edition?”  he  asked. 
“  If  so,  you’ll  find  as  pretty  a  little  story  on 
the  third  page  as  you’ll  meet  with  in  a 
month’s  reading.” 

“The  escape  of  that  convict?”  inquired 
Mr.  Barker. 

“Yes  :  he’s  a  plucky  fellow.” 

“  He’s  a  consummate  scoundrel,  at  all 
events,”  remarked  Mr.  Smithson:  “a  well- 
known  burglar,  and  more  than  suspected  to 
have  been  a  murderer.” 

“  Yes,  I’m  afraid  he’s  a  bad  lot,”  said  the 
American  ;  “  I  wish  he  weren’t.  If  he  gets 
away  he  saves  himself  ten  years’  penal  servi¬ 
tude  :  ’twas  worth  the  risk.  ” 

“How  did  he  manage  it?”  asked  Mr. 
Barker.  “  I  haven’t  read  it.” 

“  Broke  out  of  the  prison  van,”  replied  Mr. 
Smithson.  “Watched  his  opportunity  and 
stunned  the  policeman  inside,  got  the  keys, 
let  himself  out,  and  bolted.  It  shows  what  a 
desperate  man  can  do.” 

“  Will  they  catch  him  ?  ” 

“  That  remains  to  be  seen  :  the  police  are 
on  his  track,”  replied  the  American.  “I 
should  like  to  be  there  when  they  try  to 
capture  him.” 

Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  his 
thoughts  than  the  possibility  of  his  having  to 
take  part  in  the  capture  himself.  The  three 
men  settled  down  to  their  papers  again  in 
silence. 

“What’s  that?”  suddenly  exclaimed  Mr. 
Barker. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  inquired  the  others. 

“  I’m  certain  I  saw  a  face  outside  the 
window,”  he  replied. 

“  The  reflection  of  one  of  us,”  suggested 
his  friend. 

“  Perhaps  ’twas  the  guard  going  by,”  said 
the  American. 

“If  so,  the  guard  isn’t  wearing  a  cap,” 
said  Mr.  Barker,  moving  towards  the  window. 

“Got  it  blown  off,  perhaps,”  said  Mr. 
Smithson.  “  Pray  don’t  open  the  window  : 
we  shall  be  frozen  to  death.” 

But  Mr.  Barker  let  down  the  strap  and 
peered  out  into  the  darkness. 

The  engine  was  throwing  up  a  shower  of 
sparks,  and  the  blaze  from  the  fire  illuminated 
the  tender.  Those  windows  which  had  no 
blinds  drawn  threw  a  dim  light  on  the  hedges, 
but  otherwise  there  was  darkness. 

“Anything  there?”  queried  Mr.  Smith- 
son. 
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“  I  fancy  I  saw  something.” 

“  Well,  do  settle  about  it  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  shut  the  window.” 

Mr.  Barker  withdrew. 

“  I’m  certain  I  saw  a  man’s  head,”  he 
asseverated.  “And  I’m  nearly  sure  I  caught 
sight  of  something  moving  when  I  looked 
out.” 

“  Hadn’t  you  better  call  the  guard  and 
stop  the  train  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Smithson,  ironi¬ 
cally. 

Mr.  Barker  did  not  reply,  but  looked  un¬ 
easily  into  the  darkness. 

He  had  not  been  mistaken.  A  man,  hat¬ 
less  and  coatless,  had  passed  along  the  foot¬ 
board  of  the  carriage.  He  had  given  a  quick 
glance  into  the  compartment,  and  seeing  it 
occupied  by  four  men  had  hastily  passed  on¬ 
wards. 

The  next  compartment  but  one  was 
labelled  “  Ladies,”  and  was  tenanted  by  one 
lady  only.  The  convict,  for  it  was  he, 
stopped  in  front  of  this.  With  a  dexterous 
,  movement  he  opened  the  door,  and  before 
i  the  lady  knew  what  had  happened  she  saw 
1  a  desperate-looking  ruffian  standing  beside 
her. 

“Don’t  be  frightened,  miss,”  he  said,  “I 
ain’t  going  to  harm  you :  I’ve  no  time.  I 
want  some  money.  It’s .  life  or  death  to  me, 
and  I  must  have  it.  Your  purse,  quick  !  ” 

She  glanced  at  the  little  handle  which  was 
the  means  of  communication  with  the  guard  : 
the  convict  was  standing  between  her  and  it. 
i  There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  She  drew 
!  her  purse  from  her  hand-bag  and  gave  it 
1  him. 

He  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  in  a  moment 
was  outside  the  door  again. 

Instantly  she  flew  to  the  handle  and  pulled 
it  with  all  her  might  again  and  again.  Then 
the  fright  she  had  undergone  overcame  her, 
and  she  sank  on  to  the  seat,  unable  even  to 
go  to  the  window  and  give  the  alarm. 

The  convict  had  acted  with  the  sagacity 
and  daring  which  had  made  so  many  of  his 
enterprises  successful.  He  had  calculated 
that  his  victim  would  give  the  alarm  directly 
he  left  her.  This  was  what  he  wanted. 

It  would  have  been  madness  for  him  to  go 
on  to  the  next  town.  He  knew  that  men 
were  on  the  watch  at  every  station  for  him. 
He  had  mounted  the  train  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  as  it  had  passed  slowly  through  one  of 
the  tunnels  in  tlie  north  of  London,  before  it 
was  free  from  the  network  of  intersecting 
lines.  He  must  somehow  escape  before  it 
reached  a  stopping-place. 

But  to  leap  from  the  Limited  Mail  meant 
probable  death,  certain  disablement.  If, 
however,  the  train  could  be  stopped  he  might 
slip  down  unseen  between  the  carriages  and 
make  his  escape  with  a  fair  chance  of 
success. 

It  is  not  usual,  however,  to  stop  a  train  on 
a  signal  by  the  communication.  The  bell 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  guard,  but  all  he 
did  was  to  lean  out  of  his  window  to  see  if 
there  was  any  sign  that  it  was  necessary  to 
do  more. 

There  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  ringing 
implied  more  than  a  practical  joke,  such  as  is 
sometimes  indulged  in  by  those  who  have 
subsequent  cause  to  regret  it.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  drawing  in  bis  head  when  lie  saw  a 
white  shawl  being  waved  from  a  window. 
The  lady  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  drag 


herself  to  the  side  of  the  carriage  and  open 
the  sash? 

This  was  enough  :  the  guard  put  on  his 
break  and  signalled  to  the  driver  to  slacken. 
In  half  a  minute  the  pace  was  palpably 
slower. 

“  What’s  up  now-  ?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Barker, 
springing  to  his  feet.  The  others  followed 
him  to  the  window. 

They  had  not  hitherto  noticed  the  fourth 
occupant  of  the  compartment.  He  was  a 
well-built,  tall  man,  but  apparently  very  un¬ 
communicative.  He  pushed  his  way  to  the 
window  and  looked  out. 

He  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  his  companions  flung  open  the  door 
and  began  making  his  way  along  the  foot¬ 
board. 

The  others  followed  his  course  in  wonder. 
What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

He  had  seen  the  shawl  hanging  from  the 
window.  He  knew  to  whom  it  belonged. 

He  was  travelling  north  with  his  sister, 
and  rather  selfishly,  though  with  her  full 
consent,  had  put  her  into  a  ladies’  compart¬ 
ment  whilst  he  enjoyed  a  cigar  in  a  smoking 
carriage.  He  had  intended  rejoining  her  at 
the  first  stopping-place.  No  wonder  lie  was 
anxious  when  lie  found  the  train  stopping 
and  saw  his  sister’s  shawl. 

The  pace  grew  slower  and  slower.  The 
convict  bided  his  time.  What  was  the  good 
of  hurrying?  No  one  would  care  to  follow 
him  in  the  dark. 

He  had  calculated  without  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  circumstances.  Half  a  dozen  words 
told  Mr.  Fairbairn,  the  fourth  occupant  of 
the  smoking  compartment,  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  his  sister.  He  looked  around  as  she 
spoke,  and  distinctly  saw  a  man  drop  on  to 
the  rails  from  a  carriage  near  the  end  of  the 
train  and  make  for  the  country. 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  leaped 
to  the  ground  and  followed  him.  The 
Yankee  was  at  the  open  door,  a  not  uninte¬ 
rested  spectator.  Mr.  Barker  had  seen  the 
convict’s  escape  and  gave  the  alarm.  In 
another  moment  all  three  were  after  him. 

Mr.  Barker  and  his  friend  soon  gave  up 
the  pursuit.  They  were  elderly  and  quiet 
business  men,  by  no  means  fitted  for  a  mid¬ 
night  steeplechase  across  country.  But  the 
American  was  stronger  and  accustomed  to 
wild  life  :  the  excitement  of  the  chase  seized 
him,  and  lie  was  soon  close  on  the  heels  of 
Mr.  Fairbairn. 

Nothing  could  have  surprised  the  convict 
more  than  the  fact  that  he  was  pursued.  He 
soon  saw,  however,  that  he  was.  He  still 
had  about  him  the  weapon  with  which  he 
had  stunned  the  policeman  :  he  determined 
to  put  it  to  further  use  as  he  saw  Fairbairn 
gaining  on  him. 

The  country  was  too  open  for  concealment, 
and  the  grey  dawn  was  beginning  to  brighten 
the  horizon.  The  convict  grasped  his  weapon 
and  prepared  to  receive  his  pursuer. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  it  i 
useless  to  guess :  at  any  rate,  Fairbairn 
would  not  have  stopped.  But  the  American 
caught  him  up  and  put  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

“  Don’t  you  go  for  him,”  he  said  ;  “  ’tisn’t 
worth  while  you’re  getting  damaged.  I  think 
1  can  persuade  him.” 

Fairbairn  tried  to  shake  his  adviser  off,  bu- 
in  vain.  The  convict  was  about  to  make  . 
fresh  bolt  for  liberty,  seeing  there  ye  re  tw< 
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against  him ;  but  the  American’s  voice  called 
him  to  stop. 

“  If  you  don’t,  I’ll  fire  !  ”  he  cried,  and  the 
click  of  his  revolver  shoved  that  his  threat 
was  not  a  meaningless  one.  The  convict  had 
no  choice  but  to  obey. 

“Throw  down  that  thing,”  ordered  the 
American.  He  was  obeyed:  the  short  iron 
bar  was  dropped. 

“  Now  march  back  to  the  train.  No  games, 
remember,  or  ’twill  be  the  worse  for  you.  ” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  convict  was  m  a 
luggage  van,  securely  barred  in.  At  the 
next  station  he  was  handed  over  to  the  autho¬ 
rities  for  reconveyance  to  London. 

Needless  to  say  the  American  was  wel¬ 
comed  effusively  by  his  former  companions, 
who  congratulated  him  on  his  success. 

“Well,  perhaps  it  was  not  Iso  much  as 
this  little  toy,”  he  said,  complacently.  “It’s 
a  bad  habit  I  got  into  years  ago  when  I  used 
to  live  among  a  wild  lot  out  West.” 

“Is  it  loaded?”  asked  Mr.  Barker,  ner¬ 
vously,  eyeing  the  weapon  uncomfortably. 

The  American  smiled,  and  there  was  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  suggested  more 
than  his  words. 

“  Well,  now  that  you  come  to  mention  it, 
sir,  really  1  don’t  believe  it  is  !  ” 

H.  M.  p. 


THE  LEYDEN  JAR;  AND  HOW 
TO  MAKE  IT. 


OUR  mention  of  the  Leyden  jar  in  the 
“Storm  in  a'  Teacup  ”  article  in  our 
Christmas  Number  has  led  to  several  in¬ 
quiries  how  to  make  it.  Nothing  can  be 
easier. 

Procure  a  smooth  glass  bottle,  that  is  to 
say  an  unpatterned  one  ;  and  let  it  have  a 
wide  mouth,  though  this  is  not  essential. 
Thoroughly  clean  it  and  dry  it  and  paste  on 
to  it  inside  and  out  to  the  height  shown  in 
the  illustration  some  sheets  of  ■  tinfoil.  Let 
the  tinfoil  cover  the  glass  two-thirds  or  what 
not  from  the  base,  and  leave  no  breaks  below 
the  line. 

The  best  plan  is  to  coat  the  inside  first. 
Cut  a  circular  piece  of  tinfoil  a  little  larger 
than  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  paste  it 
down  with  the  edge  pressed  up  against  the 
side.  Then  drop  into  the  bottle  a  well  pasted 
strip  of  foil  the  height  you  have  selected,  and 
just  a  trifle  longer  than  the  internal  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  glass  on  which  it  is  to  be 
stuck. 

Having  finished  the  inside,  do  the  out. 
Cut  a  circular  plate  for  the  bottom,  press  it 
up  round  the  edge  and  paste  on  the  glass  the 
strip  for  the  exterior  circumference,  which 
should  be  of-  the  same  height  as  that  inside. 
Then  insert  a  piece  of  brass  through  a  cork  or 
mahogany  stopper,  fix  a  brass  ball  to  one  end 
and  a  brass  chain  to  the  other  just  long 
enough  to  rest  on  the  bottom,  wax  or  varnish 
the  stopper,  and  the  jar  is  complete. 

Instead  of  lining  the  bottle  with  tinfoil, 
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thin  gold  leaf  or  copper  leaf  can  be  used  ;  and 
instead  of  the  brass  ball  and  bar  a  ball  of 
baked  wood  and  a  copper  tube.  It  was 
Harris  who  first  used  the  baked  wood ;  Hop- 
kinson  has  experimented  with  Leyden  jars  m 
which  sulphuric  acid  has  taken  the  place  of 
tinfoil !  The  form  we  have  described  is, 
however,  the  usual  one,  and  as  it  is  the 
cheapest  it  would  be  best  to  start  with  it. 

To  charge  the  jar  the  outside  tinfoil  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ground,  and  the  inside  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  means  of  the  knob  from  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  machine.  The  electricity  is, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  “bottled  off,”  though 
“  the  fluid  ”  is  no  fluid,  and  is  not  “  poured  ” 
at  all.  Two  conductors  of  large  surface  are 
separated  by  a  rigid  insulator,  and  hence  the 
conditions  are  favourable  for  powerful  attrac¬ 
tion.  That  is  all. 

This  simple  apparatus,  which  takes  such  a 
prominent  part  in  electrical  experiments,  ob¬ 
tained  its  name  from  having  been  invented  at 
the  old  Dutch  University,  where  Muschen- 
broek  was  at  the  time  professor.  In  Ger¬ 
many  it  is  called  Kleist’s  jar,  from  the  name 
of  another  inventor,  but  it  has  been  the 
custom  amongst  us  to  ascribe  the  honour  of 
invention  to  either  Muschenbroek,  or  Cuneus, 
his  assistant. 

It  seems  that  Muschenbroek  had  noticed 
that  excited  electrics  soon  lost  their  electri¬ 
city  in  the  open  air,  and  that  this  loss  was 
quickened  when  the  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  moisture.  Hence  electricity  was  re¬ 
tained  by  surrounding  its  retainer  with 
bodies  that  did  not  conduct  it.  To  prove 
this  he  poured  some  water  into  a  glass  flask, 
put  it  into  communication  with  the  prime 
conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  and  for 
fear  of  accidents  judiciously  handed  it  over 
to  Cuneus  to  hold.  When  they  thought  it 
was  charged  enough  Cuneus  tried  to  discon¬ 
nect  the  chain  from  the  conductor,  and  there¬ 
upon  received  shell  a  lively  shock  in  his 
arms  and  chest  that  he  dropped  the  bottle  and 
smashed  it  to  pieces. 

The  professor  was  pleased  ;  the  assistant 
was  not.  He  was  ill  for  two  days  afterwards. 

‘ 1 1  would  not  take  another  shock  for  the 
kingdom  of  France,”  he  wrote  to  Reaumur. 
And  all  the  first  experimenters  with  electrical 
apparatus  were  much  alarmed  at  shocks 
which  to  us  would  seem  hardly  worth 
noticing.  Poor  Winkler,  for  instance,  was 
so  frightened  at  the  unexpected  experience 
that  lie  1  £  betook  himself  to  cooling  medicines 
to  allay  the  fever.” 

The  shock  received  by  Cuneus  soon  led  up 
to  the  jar  as  we  now  know  it.  First  water  was 
tried,  then  mercury,  and  finally  tinfoil. 
Musohenbroek’s  experiments  took  place  in 
1746 ;  in  the  next  year  Watson  began  to 
come  to  the  front.  He  first  fired  gunpowder 
by  electricity,  then  he  mixed  camphor  with 
gunpowder  and  discharged  muskets  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  Then  hydrogen  and  spirits  of  wine 
were  fired  by  the  spark  by  means  of  a  drop  of 
water  or  a  lump  of  ice. 

Watson  it  was  who  put  the  inside  and  out¬ 
side  tinfoil  coatings  on  the  jar.  Bevis  sug¬ 
gested  the  outside;  Smeaton,  of  EddystOne 
Lighthouse  fame,  suggested  the  inside.  Wat¬ 
son’s  experiments  before  the  Royal  Society 
attracted  much  attention  to  the  science, 
though  he  had  in  some  things  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  French,  who  had  sent  a  dis¬ 
charge  through  twelve  thousand  feet,  and  on 
one  occasion  had  used  the  great  basin  of  the 
Tuileries,  giving  an  acre  of  water  as  part  of 
the  circuit. 

Nollet  sent  a  discharge  from  a  jar  through 
a  regiment  of  fifteen  hundred  men  holding 
each  other’s  hands,  and  they  were  all  shocked 
in  the  arms  and  shoulders.  But  perhaps  the 
best  known  experiment  is  that  of  Franklin 
with  his  kite. 

Two  strips  of  cedar,  fixed  crosswise,  with 
a  large  silk  handkerchief  tied  at  the  corners, 
and  a  sharp-pointed  wire  projecting  a  foot 
above  the  upright,  was  all  that  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  famous  kite  consisted  of.  It  had 
an  ordinary  paper  tail,  a  bellyband,  and  a 


long  fine  string,  with  a  short  piece  of  silk 
ribbon  tied  at  the  end.  Just  where  the  ribbon 
was  knotted  to  the  string  he  hung  a  key. 

It  was  in  June,  1752,  when  he  let  his  kite 
up  in  the  thunderstorm.  He  and  his  son, 
after  some  little  difficulty,  got  it  out  to  the 
full  length  of  the  string,  and  then  stood  up 
inside  a  doorway  to  keep  the  ribbon  dry.  A 
thundercloud  passed  over,  and  nothing 
seemed  to  happen.  The  experiment  pro¬ 
mised  to  lie  a  failure.  Gradually,  however, 
the  loose  filaments  of  twine  began  to  stand 
out  at  right  angles,  and  were  found  to  be  i 
attracted  by  the  'fingers ;  then  a  knuckle 
held  to  the  key  extracted  a  spark  from  it, 
and  as  the  string  got  thoroughly  wet  in  the 
pouring  rain  the  electricity  became  abundant. 
With  it  the  experimenters  charged  the  Ley-  j  i 
den  jar,  whose  discharges  afterwards  proved 
the  identity  of  tbeJelectricity  of  the  thunder¬ 
cloud  with  the  electricity  of  the  machine. 

Another  f ambus. ■experiment  is  that  known 
as  Lichtenbe^g’s  figures.  It  is  generally  i 
performed  as  follows.  Hold  the  jar,  charged  , 
positively,  in  the  hand,  and  with  the  knob 
draw  on  a  glass  plate,  cake  of  resin,  or  sheet  j 
of  vulcanite,  a  series  of  patterns.  Then 
put  the  jar  on  an  insulator,  and,  lifting  it  by 
the  knob,  trace  another  series  of  patterns  i 
with  the  outer  coating,  so  as  to  cross  and 
intertwine  with  those  made  by  the  knob. 

Having  designed  the  patterns,  make  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  red-lead  and  dowel's  of  sulphur  and 
dust  it  on  to  the  slab.  A  curious  thing  will 
happen.  The  red  and  yellow  will  sort  them¬ 
selves  out.  The  sulphur  will  stick  to  the 
positive  lines,  the  lead  to  the  negative  ones, 
and  the  pattern  will  lie  given  in  two  veil- 
marked  colours.  The  sulphur  will  be  in 
tufts,  the  lead  in  spots.  In  mixing  the  pow¬ 
der  the  sulphur  became  negatively  electrified, 
the  red-lead  positively  so,  and  lienee  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  materials. 

The  terms  negative  and  positive  were  first  i 
used  by  Symmer  as  alternatives  for  resinous 
and  vitreous.  Symmer  was  the  man  who 
discovered  the  electricity  in  his  stockings  ( 
and  charged  the  jar  by  their  aid.  His  expe¬ 
riments  were  the  same  in  principle  as  those 
of  Cigna  with  his  silk  ribbons,  but  were  much 
.  more  astonishing. 

When  Symmer  pulled  off  his  stockings  he 
noticed  that  they  often  gave  a  crackling 
sound,  and  when  lie  undressed  in  the  dark  lie 
saw  sparks  issuing  from  them.  When  lie 
wore  silk  stockings  for  show  and  worsted 
beneath  them  for  warmth  the  effects  were 
more  powerful.  When  one  stocking  was 
drawn  out  of  the  other  they  appeared  inflated, 
and  attracted  and  repelled  each  other  like 
electrified  bodies  ! 

He  experimented  with  a  pair  of  white  silk 
stockings  and  a  pair  of  black  silk  stockings.  * 
When  he  wore  both  white  or  both  black  on 
the  same  leg  nothing  happened,  but  when  he 
wore  a  white  and  black  on  the  leg,  and 
pulled  them  off  after  ten  minutes  or  so,  they 
remained  inflated,  and  showed  the  shape  of 
his  leg  !  Brought  within  eighteen  inches  of 
each  other,  they  rushed  together  :  then  they 
were  separated,  and  again  became  inflated, 
and  again  rushed  together. 

Experimenting  with  the  two  pairs  held 
against  each  other,  he  found  that  they  sorted 
themselves  out,  rushing  each  to  each,  until 
they  gradually  wasted  away,  and  from  legs  I 
substantial  enough  for  the  foundation  of  a  > 
family  ghost  story — a  ghostly  legacy— dwin¬ 
dled  down  into  mere  flabby  pieces  of- silk. 
The  electricity  he  obtained  from  these 
classical  stockings  was  considerable.  He 
charged  a  Leyden  jar  from  the  four  of  them, 
and  secured  enough  electricity  to  shock  him¬ 
self  up  to  his  elbows,  ami  to  light  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  spirits  of  wine  ! 

But  we  are  trenching  on  the  text-l>ooks. 
One  caution  before  we  conclude.  In  every 
experiment,  whether  it  be  merely  in  shock¬ 
ing,  in  rendering  luminous  half  a  dozen  eggs 
placed  end  to  end  by  sending  the  shock 
through  them,  in  perforating  a  card  by  pass¬ 
ing  a  spark  through  it  as  it  rests  on  the  foil, 
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n  splitting  wood  by  driving  the  wires  in 
jntil  their  points  are  close  to  each  other,  in 
breaking  a  glass  by  passing  a  spark  from 
knob  to  knob  in  water,  however  simple  it 
may  he,  remember  always  to  discharge  by 
touching  the  outside  first.  Otherwise  you  may 
receive  an  unpleasant  surprise,  and,  like 
Ouneus,  come  to  grief  with  your  Leyden  jar. 


THE  MUSICAL  GLASSES. 


THE  harmonicon  is  not  a  very  difficult  in¬ 
strument  to  make.  It  consists  of  a  box 
and  a  series  of  plates — of  metal,  stone,  or 
glass — to  give  the  sounds. 

Take  a  piece  of  deal  free  from  knots  and 
shakes,  and  plane  it  smooth  and  true.  Let 


it  he  of  the  shape  of  Fig.  1,  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  thick,  six  and  a  half  inches  wide 
at  the  top,  four  and  an  eighth  inches  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  twenty-three  and  a  half 
inches  along  the  side  which  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  ends.  The  slope  will  be  just  a  trifle 
longer. 

This  piece  of  wood  is  for  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  Now  for  the  sides.  Make  them  out  of 
quarter-inch  stuff,  twenty-three  and  a  half 
inches  long  and  one  inch  and  five-eighths 
wide.  For  the  ends  take  two  pieces  of  three- 
eighths  stuff  an  inch  and  five-eighths  wide ; 
and  let  one  be  six  and  a  half  inches  and  the 
other  four  inches  long.  For  the  tops,  as 


shown  in  Fig.  2,  take  two  slips  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  and  two  inches  wide  at  one  end 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  at  the  other. 

Let  the  wood  he  as  perfect  in  quality  and 
equal  in  thickness  as  possible,  and  glue  up 
the  box — without  the  tops — as  evenly  as  you 
can.  The  box  can  he  nailed  or  screwed  if 
you  think  it  will  he  easier  for  you,  hut  the 
result  will  not  he  so  satisfactory.  The  box  is 
like  a  fiddle,  and  the  more  of  a  perfect  shell 
it  is  the  truer  and  fuller  will  he  the  sound. 

In  the. centre  of  the  box  glue  in  the  bridge, 
which  will  lie  about  live  and  a  quarter  inches 
b>ng  and  half  an  inch  wide,  and  should  stand 
clear  of  the  bottom  and  clear  of  the  tops. 
Then  in  the  broad  end  at  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  from  its  sides  cut  the  slots,  as  shown 
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m  Fig.  3  ;  and  at  the  other  end,  as  shown  in 
Fpg.  4,  cut  jhe  slots  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
from  each  side.  Below  each  slot  is  shown  a 
small  circle.  This  represents  tire  head  of  the 


screw  or  tack  round  which  the  twine  is  strung 
on  which  the  musical  plates  are  to  rest. 

For  the  string  use  very  line  twine,  crochet 
cotton,  or  silk,  and  stretch  it  very  tightly 
and -fasten  it  off  at  the  end  it  started  from  ; 
that  is  to  say,  fix  it  at  the  broad  end  under 
the  tack,  then  pass  it  under  the  tack  at  the 
narrow  end,  then  under  the  other  tack  at  the 
narrow  end,  and  then  bring  it  up  to  the  broad 
end  and  there  finish  it  off.  It  should  he  very 
tight  and  just  rest  on  the  bridge  in  the 
middle. 

The  next  thing  is  the  glass,  which  should 
he  cut  in  inch  strips,  and  fixed  on  to  the 
strings  with  a  drop  of  sealing-wax.  Let  us 
have  eighteen  notes  ranging  from  B  to  E  in 
the  key  of  C.  The  true  dimensions  and  posi¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  found  by  experiment, 
hut  for  glass  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness  the  following  will  he  found  the  Suitable 
lengths.  B  should  measure  five  and  three- 
eighths  ;  C,  five  and  a  quarter ;  D,  five ;  E, 
four  and  seven-eighths ;  F,  four  and  five- 
eighths  ;  G,  four  and  a  half ;  A,  four  and 
three-eighths  ;  B,  four  and  a  quarter  ;  C,  four 
and  an  eighth  ;  D,  three  and  three-quarters  ; 
E,  three  and  five-eightlis  ;  F,  three  and  a 
half ;  G,  three  and  three-eighths ;  A,  three 
and  a  quarter  ;  B,  three  and  an  eighth ;  C, 
three  and  an  eighth  ;  D,  three  and  an  eighth  ; 
E,  two  and  three-quarters.  These  are  the 
lengths  for  glasses  an  inch  in  width. 

The  glasses  should  he  laid  on  the  strings, 
which  gradually  approach  each  other,  and 
they  should  be  shifted  about  until  the  correct 
note  for  each  is  obtained.  In  Fig.  1  we  have 
shown  how  they  rest  on  the  strings,  and  in 
Fig.  2  we  have  boxed  them  in  and  shown  by 
the  space  at  the  end  how  they  may  have  to 
he  closed  up  to  keep  the  proper  intervals. 
As  soon  as  the  notes  are  right,  fix  the  glasses 
on  to  the  string  with  a  tiny  drop  of  sealing- 
wax.  And  also  fasten  the  string  on  to  the 
bridge  with  wax  s®  as  to  make  everything 
secure.  Then  glue  on  the  tops  to  hide  the 
ragged  ends,  and  the  harmonicon  is  complete. 
For  the  hammers  glue  a  piece  of  cork  or 
wood  on  to  a  length  of  whalebone  or  split 
cane,  or  any  springy  stick  about  eight  inches 
long.  A  convenient  shape  is  that  shown  in 
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Fig.  5,  where  the  black  head  represents  the 
cork  cut  to  a  wedge. 

Although  many  tunes  can  he  very  pleas¬ 
ingly  played  on  this  simple  instrument,  do 
not  let  it  he  supposed  that  it  at  all  resembles 
the  harmonica  for  which  music  was  written 
by  the  great  composers.  That  was  a  diffe¬ 
rent  affair  altogether.  Perhaps  a  few  notes 
concerning  it  may  not  he  uninteresting. 

One  of  the  first  allusions  to  an  instrument 
of  the  sort  is  by  Harsdorfer  in  1677,  though 
among  savage  nations,  Burmese  and  what 
not,  rock,  bone,  and  wood  harmonicas  have 
existed  for  ages.  On  St.  George’s  Day  in 
1746,  Gluck  played  a  concerto  on  twenty-six 
drinking-glasses,  “tuned  with  spring  water.  ” 
The  instrument  was  of  his  own  invention, 
and  he  played  it  accompanied  by  the  whole 
band.  It  was  said  to  be  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  all  the  effects  of  the  violin  and  harp¬ 
sichord. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  in  London 
in  1762  he  saw  Puckeridge  and  Delaval 
amusing  themselves  by  playing  tunes  on 
ordinary  drinking-tumblers.  The  tumblers 
were  tuned  by  the  water  poured  into  them 
up  to  different  levels — the  higher  the  water  the 
lower  the  note — and  were  sounded  by  wiping 
a  wet  finger  round  their  brims.  Franklin 
was  so  much  struck  with  this  that  he  straight¬ 
way  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  invented 
the  harmonica,  for  which  the  music  used  to 
be  written,  and  of  which  a  specimen  now 
rests  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  harmonica — Franklin  called  it  the 
“armonica” — consisted  of  a  series  of  glass 


bolls  fixed  in  regular  order  on  an  iron  spindlo 
made  to  revolve  like  a  lathe  with  a  treadle. 
The  sound  was  produced  by  pressing  the  wet 
fingers  on  the  bells  as  they  rotated,  and  it 
could  he  increased  or  decreased  in  volume 
and  tone  by  varying  that  pressure. 

Franklin  presented  his  invention  to  flic 
Davies  family,  with  whom  he  was  connected, 
and  one  of  them,  Marianne,  performed  on  it 
with  great  success  in  London,  Paris,  Florence, 
and  Vienna.  The  constant  thrilling  of  Ihc 
fingers  affected  her  nerves,  however,  and  she 
had  to  abandon  it,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
had  Naumann,  the  composer,  who  “  found  it 
necessary  to  restrict  himself  in  practising.” 

Borne  of  the  music  played  by  Miss  Davies 
was  specially  written  for  the  instrument  by 
Hasse,  and  when,  in  1791,  the  blind  Kircli- 
gassner  went  to  Vienna,  Mozart  wrote  an 
adagio  and  rondo  in  C  for  harmonica,  flute, 
oboe,  violin,  and  violoncello.  Who  in  these 
days  would  imagine  that  the  “musical 
glasses  ”  once  stood  so  high  in  the  world  ? 

Three  years  afterwards  Kirchgassner  came 
to  London,  and  there  played  on  a  new  har¬ 
monica  built  by  Frdschel.  At  Darmstadt  the 
harmonica  held  its  place  in  the  Court  orches¬ 
tra,  and  C.  F.  Pohl  “professed”  it.  Beet¬ 
hoven  even  condescended  to  write  for  “the 
glasses,”  and  Naumann ’s  half-dozen  sonatas 
for  them  still  exist. 

The  instrument,  however,  has  been  laid  on 
the  shelf— or  rather  consigned  to  its  ease  as 
a  curiosity — and  the  musical  glasses  of  to¬ 
day  are  the  harmonicon  we  have  described 
and  the  tumblers  performed  on  by  itinerant 
minstrels  at  street  comers.  These  are  easier 
of  arrangement  than  our  glass  slips.  Simply 
procure  a  number  of  glass  cups  or  howls, 
make  them  give  forth  different  notes  by  pour¬ 
ing  in  different  quantities  of  fluid,  so  as  to 
check  their  vibrations,  and  then  proceed  to 
hammer  or  wipe  them,  as  may  seem  best  to 
you. 


EY  THE  PQUE. 

H  !  that  looks  something  like  a  slide  ! 
Well  polished,  only  two  feet  wide. 
In  length  a  hundred  yards  or  so, 

And  not  a  particle  of  snow. 

Down  go  the  hoys  ;  just  watch  the  pace  ; 
One  hoy  looks  on  with  envious  face. 

’Tis  Jenkins  :  though  lie’s  often  tried 
He  somehow  cannot  learn  to  slide. 

The  others  shoot  oft'  like  a  dart, 

Head  hack,  feet,  not  too  wide  apart ; 

And  Jones  can  travel  at  a  pace 
To  put  a  skater  to  disgrace. 

But  Jenkins  humps  his  flattened  nose, 

He  hurts  his  knees  and  spoils  his  clothes  ; 
And  once  he  bent  his  fingers  hack 
So  far  he  thought  he  heard  them  crack. 

He  polishes  the  shiny  track 
By  sliding  down  it  on  his  hack, 

Or  treats  it  as  one  treats  a  seat, 

But  he  can’t  keep  upon  his  feet.  [A 
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A  Scotchman  doing  Highland  reels 
Flings  pretty  high  his  active  heels, 

But  Jenkins  sends  his  higher  still 
When  comes  the  inevitable  spill. 

He’s  given  it  up  ;  lie’s  had  enough  ; 

He  trots  home  in  an  awful  huff; 

And  almost  hopes,  just  out  of  spite, 

A  thaw  will  spoil  the  frost  to-night ! 

PAUL  BLAKE. 


A  Cricketer.— In  Nos.  231  and  232  you  will  find 
articles  on  how  cricket  bats  are  made,  and  a  refe¬ 
rence  thereto  will  give  you  the  information  as  to 
splicing. 

P.  P.  S. — You  can  get  the  “book  of  the  words”  of 
Punch  and  Judy  from  French,  bookseller.  Strand, 
W  C.  As  you  have  the  puppets,  and  know  the  order 
of  their  exits  and  entrances,  and  the  general  busi¬ 
ness,  why  not  make  it  up  yourself  ?  It  would  not 
take  you  long  to  compose  such  a  libretto. 

Sid.  — The  wetter  the  flowers  were  gathered  the  worse 
they  will  keep.  They  want  well  drying  when  under 
pressure.  Bo  not  use  gum  or  paste,  as  that  is  sure 
to  discolour  them. 

K.  H.  C.— 1.  You  want  a  reversing  eyepiece.  The  in¬ 
strument  behaves  exactly  as  was  intended ;  all 
“  astronomical  telescopes  ”  show  their  objects  up¬ 
side  down.  Your  glasses  are  all  right.  2.  Use 
dumb-bells  weighing  about  a  couple  of  pounds,  and 
c;  do  not  give  more  than  two  shillings  for  them. 

T.  MAY. — Certainly  ;  the  Great  Council  of  the  Nation 
both  elected  and  deposed  the  monarchs.  In  755  it 
deposed  Sigeberht  of  Wessex,  and  appointed  Cyne¬ 
wulf  instead  ;  in  1013  it  deposed  Ethelred  II. ;  in 
1037  it  deposed  Hardicanute ;  in  1327  it  deposed 
Edward  ii.  ;  in  1399  it  deposed  .Richard  II. ;  in  1688 
it  deposed  .James  II.  In  866  it  elected  Ethelred  in¬ 
stead  of  his  elder  brother  ;  in  871  it  elected  Alfred 
instead  of  Ethelred’s  son  ;  in  925  it  elected  Athel- 
stan  instead  of  his  legitimate  brother ;  in  946  it 
elected  Edred  instead  of  Edwy  ;  in  955  it  elected 
Edwy  instead  of  Edred’s  son  ;  in  1042  it  elected  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor  instead  of  Ironside’s  brother ; 
and  in  1066  it  elected  Harold,  and  ignored  the  old 
house  altogether.  The  numerous  instances  since 
the  Conquest  you  can  pick  out  for  yourself. 

G.  S.— It  is  not  impossible.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Rolt 
wound  off  the  silk  from  twenty-four  garden  spiders, 
and  obtained  18,000  feet  of  it  only  the  30,000th  of 
an  inch  thick.  Gloves  and  stockings  of  spider  silk 
were  at  one  time  manufactured  in  France. 


A.  A.  —  1.  The  rook  differs  from  the  crow  in  having 
the  base  of  its  bill  covered  with  a  rough  scabrous 
skiu.  2.  The  present  Pope,  Vincenzo  Pecci,  was 
born  in  1810. 

C.  D.  V.— To  clean  white  straw  hats  dissolve  some 
salts  of  lemon  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  wash  the 
hat  with  the  hot  solution,  hang  it  up  to  dry,  and 
before  it  is  quite  dry  press  it  with  a  hot  iron. 
You  can  get  sufficient  salts  of  lemon  for  a  penny, 
and  your  hat  will  look  quite  new  again. 

G.  G.  M.  H.— Read  our  articles  on  “Fishing  Tackle 
and  how  to  make  it  ”  in  the  third  volume. 

Menthola.— The  series  of  articles  on  Bees  and  Bee¬ 
keeping  was  in  the  second  volume. 

B.  Gardner. — You  have  mistaken  the  ages  given 
for  officers  with  those  for  foremast  hands.  Any  post¬ 
master  will  give  you  a  pamphlet  of  instructions  how 
to  join  the  Navy.  There  is  a  depSt  at  Hemming's 
Row',  at  the  back  of  the  National  Gallery. 

G.  Taylor.— The  ink  must  be  scraped  off,  and  the 
table  re-polished. 

A  Berkshire  Lad.— 1.  In  all  the  colonies  you  can 
buy  land  by  paying  a  certain  portion  of  the  price  as 
a  deposit,  and  spreading  the  balance  over  a  term  of 
years.  2.  The  cost  of  the  land  depends  on  its 
quality  and  position,  and  the  preparation  it  requires. 
3.  Speaking  generally,  about  three  pounds  per  acre 
as  against  thirty.  4.  Our  own  colonies  can  offer 
every  advantage  ;  why  go  to  a  foreign  State?  5.  An 
English  farm  labourer's  wages  range  from  a  pound  a 
week  downwards.  In  Australia  a  steady  man  who 
knows  his  business  can  earn  from  two  pounds  a 
week  upwards.  That  is  the  difference. 

PHAROAH  can  turn  to  page  451  in  the  May  part  for 
1881,  and  there  he  will  not  only  learn  how  to  make 
the  serpents,  but  to  spell  the  name. 

W.  F.  T. — There  should  be  nothing  weakening  in  a 
cold  morning  bath,  but  with  some  delicate  constitu¬ 
tions  it  may  not  always  be  desirable. 


Conjuror.— The  book  is 
unknown  to  us,  and  is 
not  in  the  catalogues. 
We  have  had  many  ar¬ 
ticles  in  our  columns, 
and  shortly  hope  to 
give  a  series  on  that 
subject. 

W.  P.  M. — There  are  workshops  for  practical  carpen¬ 
try  at  King’s  College.  Advertisements  of  carpenter¬ 
ing  schools  appear  occasionally  in  “  Amateur 
Work." 

A.  N.  P.— The  increase  in  the  population  is  sure  to 
increase  rent  and  prices.  In  the  days  of  Henry  viii., 
although  the  labourer  received  only  sixpence  half¬ 
penny  per  day,  yet  he  could  pay  his  rent  for  the 
year  with  six  or  eight  days’  work,  earn  a  cow  in 
three  weeks,  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  a  fortnight,  and 
a  pig  in  seven  days. 

S.  Yard.— It  would  take  too  long  to  work  out  all  the 
questions,  but  here  is  something  like  what  you 
want.  The  .35,000,000  of  our  population  annually 
spend  £500,000,000  on  food,  and  consume  upwards  of 
300,000,000  quartern  loaves,  93,000,000ewt.  of  pota¬ 
toes,  17,000,000  cwt.  of  vegetables,  30^000,000  cwt.  of 
meat,  700,000,0001b.  of  fish,  5,000,000cwt.  of  butter, 
2,000,000,0001b.  of  sugar,  170,000,0001b.  of  tea, 
1,000,000,000  gallons  of  beer,  37,000,000  gallons  of 
spirits,  and  14,000,000  gallons  of  wine. 

Sailer  No.  1. — It  is  impossible  to  say  without  seeing 
the  lines  of  the  boat ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the 
foresail  for  a  sprit-rig  is  best  fastened  to  a  short  iron 
bowsprit  projecting  a  few  inches  from  the  stem- 
head.  If  you  want  a  longer  bowsprit  you  must  get 
your  mainsail  farther  aft,  and  this  you  cannot  do 
unless  you  fit  it  with  a  gaff  and  boom  instead  of  a 
sprit. 

S.  P.  G.  K. — You  require  no  licence  unless  the  boat  is 
for  hire.  So  long  as  your  garden  goes  down  to  the 
water’s  edge  you  are  all  right,  but  you  cannot  land  8 
elsewhere  without  paying  pier  and  other  dues.  * 

J.  P. — 1.  Shorthand  books  cost  only  a  shilling  or  two. 
Apply  to  Mr.  Pitman,  Paternoster  Row.  2.  The  first 
volume  costs  six  shillings.  3.  Do  not  know  the 
gentleman's  name.  The  Empress  of  China  is  the 
important  personage  now. 

ASTER. — The  articles  on  Waterton’s  method  of  bird- 
stuffing  were  in  the  August,  September,  and  October 
parts  for  1883. 

Telephone.  —  We  never  give  an  opinion  in  such 
matters.  A  boy's  position  and  capabilities  must  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  better  known  to  his  friends 
than  to  strangers,  and  to  them  it  is  you  should 
apply  for  advice  as  to  your  future  occupation.  It 
would  be  better  if  we  could  all  choose  the  work  we 
are  best  qualified  to  do  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  we  have  to  take  what  we  am  get,  and 
gratify  our  special  gifts  in  our  hobbies.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  the  telegraph  companies  is  generally  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  telegraph  schools,  such  as  the 
one  in  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Hoady  was  at  Mr.  King’s  earlier 
L?  than  usual  next  clay,  for  he  had 
taken  a  holiday  on  the  strength  of 
the  bazaar.  He  had  come  to  fetch 
Garland. 


“  It  was  flying 


up  with  the  volocity  of  a  comet." 
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“  Hurry  up,  my  archbishop  in  embryo,” 
he  said ;  “  there ’s  lots  to  do  before  Sir 
Robert  proclaims  the  affair  open  and 
gives  the  public  permission  to  ruin  them¬ 
selves  without  reserve.  Where’s  Lang  1  ” 

“  He’s  in  the  library  :  do  you  want 
him  ?  ” 

“  Rather ;  I’ve  got  a  message  for  him. 
Mrs.  Hawtrey  wants  to  know  why  he 
didn’t  turn  up  yesterday,  and  we’re  to 
bring  him  with  us  to  have  lunch  at  her 
house  at  twelve  o’clock.  Lucky  I  had  an 
early  breakfast,  wasn’t  it  ?  ” 

Lang  heard  Soady’s  voice  and  came 
into  the  room.  Soady  delivered  his  mes¬ 
sage. 

“  Thanks.  I  don’t  think  I  can  come,” 
said  Lang. 

“Why,  what’s  the  hindrance1?  Aren’t 
you  well  ?  ” 

“  Not  very  ;  and  I’ve  some  work  to  do.” 

“But  you  know  the  doctor  told  you 
not  to  work  too  hard,”  persisted  Soady  ; 
“  you’d  better  come.” 

But  Lang  declined,  and  Soady  could 
not  press  the  point,  so  they  started  with¬ 
out  him. 

No  sooner  had  they  gone  than  Lang' 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  leaving 
his  books  unopened. 

“  I  wish  I  were  dead,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  sadly. 

Soady  wus  puzzled  at  Lang’s  refusal  to 
accompany  them.  “  ’Tisn’t  as  if  he  had  a 
lot  of  work  to  do  by  a  given  day  ;  he 
won’t  have  to  sign  his  articles  till  he 
likes.  I’m  afraid  his  head  is  going,  aren’t 
you  ?  ” 

Garland  did  not  reply  ;  he  seemed  hi  a 
reverie. 

“  Don’t  you  think  so  ?  ”  repeated  Soady. 

“  Eh  ?  I  ?  I’m  afraid  I  didn’t  hear 
what  you  said.  I  was  thinking.” 

Mrs.  Hawtrey  welcomed  them  very 
kindly.  Her  house  seemed  thrown  open 
to  the  world ;  the  rooms  were  full  of 
people  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
opening  ceremony  or  the  succeeding  sale. 
There  were  an  M.B.  and  a  couple  of  deans, 
and  various  small  celebrities,  so  that  the 
two  friends  felt  themselves  rather  smaller 
than  usual.  But  Mrs.  Hawtrey  had  the 
gift  of  putting  every  one  at  ease,  and 
Soady  was  soon  explaining  in  detail  to  a 
young  lady  the  subjects  of  the  tableaux. 

An  adjournment  was  made  soon  after 
lunch  to  the  schoolroom,  which  had  a  gay 
appearance.  It  was  hard  to  imagine  that 
it  was  the  same  place  where  Meggie  had 
witched  their  souls  away  the  night  before. 
Flags  were  hung  about  in  profusion,  the 
stalls  were  arranged  for  display,  liowers 
and  plants  filled  the  corners  and  gave  a 
pleasant  cool  look.  A  fountain  had  been 
arranged  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  in 
the  basin  below  gold  and  silver  fish  swam 
swiftly  about. 

“  How  pretty  they  look,”  said  Soady’s 
latest  friend,  Miss  Richardson. 

“Yes,  a  great  deal  too  pretty  to  be 
eaten,  perhaps  that’s  why  they  never  cook 
them.” 

“  Who  has  lent  them  1” 

“  No  one,”  replied  Soady,  “  they  are  for 
sale.  Everything  in  the  room  is  for  sale. 
Look  at  those  kittens  with  the  label  on 
their  necks.” 

Miss  Richardson  drew  near  to  inspect. 
The  pretty  little  soft  balls  of  fur  were  each 
placarded,  “  Please  buy  me,  or  I  may  be 
drowned  to-morrow.” 

“  What  a  shame  !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,”  acquiesced  Soady,  “  it  does  seem 
rather  hard  on  them,  doesn’t  it  1” 

“  I’ll  buy  one  of  them,”  said  Miss  Ricli- 
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ardson.  “  I  couldn’t  bear  the  thought  of 
their  being  drowned.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Soady  ;  “  they  are 
only  five  shillings.”  He  took  the  money 
and  handed  over  a  white  kitty. 

“  I’m  glad  that  my  suggestion  has  been 
so  successful,”  he  said,  complacently.  “  I 
thought  people  wouldn’t  be  able  to  resist 
that  appeal.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say,”  exclaimed  Miss 
Richardson,  “that  you  put  that  placard 
on?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Soady ;  “  it  wasn’t  a 
bad  idea,  was  it  1  ” 

Miss  Richardson  seemed  uncertain  for 
a  moment  whether  to  be  angry  or  not, 
but  her  good-nature  prevailed,  and  she 
began  to  laugh. 

“  You  said  everything  was  for  sale,  and 
this  is  a  sell,”  she  remarked  ;  “  but  I  shall 
have  my  revenge,  so  take  care.” 

Soady  learnt  later  on  what  she  meant. 
She  beguiled  him  into  purchasing  a 
smoking-cap  (he  didn’t  smoke)  at  four¬ 
teen  shillings,  the  facsimile  of  which  he 
saw  next  day  on  a  stall  marked  four  and 
sixpence.  But,  as  he  told  Garland,  it 
was  in  a  good  cause,  so  he  didn’t  care. 

Garland  was  cashier,  and  made  a  round 
of  the  stalls  every  two  hours  to  collect 
the  cash,  which  he  then  took  to  the  ves¬ 
try  of  the  adjoining  church  and  counted. 
He  had  just  finished  one  instalment,  and 
tied  it  up  carefully  in  chamois-leather 
bags,  when  something  curious  occurred. 

A  concert  was  being  held  in  a  side 
room,  and  it  had  been  found  that  there 
were  not  enough  seats.  A  messenger 
had  been  sent  in  hot  haste  to  a  contrac¬ 
tor,  ordering  the  immediate  delivery  of  a 
lot  of  rout  seats  or  chairs. 

As  Garland  stood  at  the  vestry  win¬ 
dow  for  a  moment  the  chairs  were  being 
brought  in.  The  face  of  one  of  the  por¬ 
ters  seemed  familiar  to  him. 

“  Where  have  I  seen  that  fellow  1  ”  he 
thought.  “  I  know  his  face  perfectly.” 

He  thought  over  all  the  working  men 
he  knew,  but  could  not  identify  this  one. 
He  waited  till  the  young  man  should 
return  to  the  van  ;  then  he  would  have  a 
better  glimpse  of  him. 

No  sooner  had  Garland  caught  sight  of 
his  full  face  than  he  started  back  in 
amazement 

“  Melhuish  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

He  drew  back  out  of  sight.  What 
should  he  do  ?  Go  out  and  speak  to  him  ? 
That  would  scarcely  be  wise.  Suppos¬ 
ing  Melhuish  saw  himself  recognised,  he 
might  fear  discovery  and  bolt.  No,  the 
wisest  plan  would  be  to  go  more  quietly 
to  work. 

He  could  see  the  van  from  the  door  of 
the  vestry  ;  he  took  a  careful  note  of  the 
contractor’s  name  and  address. 

“  I’ll  look  him  up  to-morrow,”  said 
Garland  to  himself,  “  and  see  what  I  can 
do  for  him.  Poor  fellow  !  he  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  been  making  his  fortune.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

“  rip  hey  don’t  work  you  so  hard  as  this 

I  at  the  office,  do  they,  Mr.  Soady  ?  ” 
asked  Miss  Hawtrey,  with  a  smile,  when 
evening  had  come  and  the  crowd  began 
to  throng  the  stalls. 

“  It’s  a  different  sort  of  work,”  replied 
Soady,  “and  the  hours  are  not  quite  so 
long ;  but  this  is  the  pleasanter,”  he 
added,  gallantly. 

“Won't  you  take  some  refreshment 
yourself?  I'm  sure  you  must  need 
some.” 


“  I  think  I  will  now  you  suggest  it.  i 
hadn’t  thought  of  it.” 

For  the  last  hour  or  so  Soady  had 
appeared  in  a  new  character — that  of 
bottle-opener  in  chief  to  the  refreshment 
stall.  He  had  his  best  coat  on,  and 
a  beautiful  little  bouquet  (which  cost 
him  half-a-crown)  in  his  button-hole,  so 
lie  was  not  quite  in  a  state  to  handle 
dirty  lemonade  bottles  ;  but  he  stuck  to 
his  work,  and  in  return  his  work  stuck  to 
him,  for  lemonade  is  one  of  the  stickiest 
things  on  earth. 

“  I  wish  I  could  take  off  my  coat,”  he 
confided  to  Garland  ;  “but  I  suppose  it 
wouldn’t  be  quite  the  thing.” 

“I’m  afraid  not,  unless  you  could  get 
out  of  sight.” 

“  I  did  try  to  hide,  but  this  lemonade  is 
so  tremendously  up  that  unless  you  have 
the  tumbler  close  at  hand  you  lose  half. 
Directly  you  slip  the  wire,  the  Cork  is  up 
like  a  rocket.” 

“  I’ve  heard  a  report  to  that  effect,” 
said  Garland ;  “  have  you  had  any  acci¬ 
dents  ?  ” 

“  Only  two.  One  cork  hit  the  dean  on 
the  head,  but  he  thought  it  was  a  piece 
of  plaster  from  the  ceiling,  and  sent  out 
to  get  a  man  to  inspect  it.  I  ought  to 
have  owned  up,  but  1  shirked  ;  besides,  I 
had  a  big  order  on  just  then.” 

“  What  was  the  other  accident  1  ” 

“All,  that  might  have  been  a  nasty 
one.  There  was  one  bottle  that  looked 
as  if  it  was  ready  to  burst,  but  when  I 
took  off  the  wire  and  eased  up  my  thumb, 
nothing  happened.  So  I  brought  a  cork¬ 
screw  to  bear  on  it,  and  I  couldn’t  stir 
the  thing.  Then  I  shook  the  bottle  to  try 
and  raise  the  wind,  and  before  I  knew 
where  I  was,  the  cork,  with  the  corkscrew 
in  it,  was  flying  up  with  the  velocity  of  a 
comet.” 

“  Damage  anybody  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  fell  into  a  globe  of  goldfish  and 
made  them  scatter,  I  can  tell  you.  Mrs. 
King  told  me  I  really  must  be  careful,  as 
if  I'd  shied  it  up  out  of  pure  amusement. 
Have  some  lemonade  ?  ”  . : 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  will,”  said  Garland. 

“All  right;  there’s  a  bottle.  Open  it 
yourself  and  see  how  you  like  it.” 

As  the  evening  advanced  the  crowd 
became  thicker  and  the  heat  greater. 
Immense  business  was  done,  though 
chiefly  in  the  smaller  articles.  Garland 
was  glad  to  find  liis  “  pile  ”  increasing. 

If  tilings  went  on  as  well  as  this  the 
required  sum  would  be  more  than  ob¬ 
tained. 

He  found  himself  obliged  to  concern 
trate  his  attention  on  Ins  business  when 
he  was  checking  the  returns  from  each 
stall.  His  thoughts  were  continually 
wandering.  He  could  not  get  Melhuish  s 
face  out  of  his  mind.  When  for  a  moment 
he  managed  to  do  so  he  found  himself 
thinking  of  Lang. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Melhuish  had 
passed  through  trouble,  and  that  even 
now  he  was  in  need  of  help.  It  was  not 
so  easy  to  see  how  to  help  him,  yet  Gar¬ 
land  had  resolved  to  do  his  utmost  to 
give  him  aid. 

For  lie  had  now  taken  upon  himself,  so 
far  as  it  lay  in  his  own  power  to  do  so,  the 
profession  of  a  clergyman,  and  had  de¬ 
voted  his  life  to  doing  what  good  he 
could  in  the  world.  He  was  humble 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  not  the  sim¬ 
plest"  thing  to  do.  He  saw  already  how 
many  mistakes  were  made  by  good  people 
who  went  blindly  though  earnestly  tc  ,| 
work  to  do  good  to  others.  He  saw  that  '  I 


-to  help  Melhuisk  would  require  care  and 
delicacy.  He  could  not  go  to  him  and 
;say,  “  You  must  go  home  at  once.”  But, 
happily,  he  knew  how  in  every  time  of 
need  and  perplexity  to  look  up  in  simple 
trust  to  a  Higher  Power  and  seek  the 
strength  never  asked,  in  humble  faith  in 
Christ,  in  vain. 

No ;  supposing  he  were  the  same  boy 
as  he  was  when  at  St.  Mary’s  it  would 
be  of  little  use  for  him  to  be  put  into 
respectable  paths  again ;  he  would  only 
sink  once  more,  and  cause  more  pain  and 
anxiety  than  before.  If  only  he  could 
be  brought  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways  ! 
That  would  be  the  reformation  needed  ; 
the  rest  could  come  after. 

So  Garland  resolved  to  move  cautiously ; 
to  say  a  word  to  no  one.  Then  when  he 
should  see  Melhuish  he  could  inspire  con¬ 
fidence  by  telling  him  his  secret  was  safe. 

But,  unexpectedly  to  Garland,  he  had 
another  duty  to  perform  before  he  was 
able  to  seek  Melhuish.  It  was  a  duty 
which  he  dreaded,  though  he  knew  it 
must  be  performed.  He  must  have  a 
talk  with  Lang. 

There  was  a  terrible  suspicion  in  Gar¬ 
land’s  mind,  and  he  could  not  rest  satis¬ 
fied  till  he  had  cleared  it  up.  He  dreaded 
doing  it ;  he  tried  to  persuade  himself 
that  it  was  no  business  of  his  ;  that  Lang 
would  j  ustly  resent  any  interference  with 
his  private  affairs ;  but  he  could  not 
thus  satisfy  himself.  He  must  speak. 

The  opportunity  came  earlier  than  he 
■expected.  The  bazaar  next  day  did  not 
open  till  two,  but  Soady  and  Mr.  King, 
who  were  both  on  the  committee,  had  to 
be  at  the  schoolroom  by  twelve.  Garland 
stayed  behind  for  an  hour’s  reading.  Lang 
Avas  in  the  house,  and  had  promised  Soady 
he  would  come  up  some  time  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

“  lres,  mind  you  do,”  said  Soady ; 
“  you’ll  have  no  end  of  a  time  and  pick 
up  some  things  aAvfully  cheap.  I  saAV  a 
splendid  wax  doll  go  for  tAvo  and  a  penny 
last  night.  I’d  half  a  mind  to  buy  it  for 
Belle.” 

“  I  don’t  hanker  after  wax  dolls,”  said 
Lang,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh  ;  “  but 
I’ll  try  and  come.” 

“That’s  right.  I  shouldn’t  bring  too 
much  money  if  I  were  you,  for  they  fleece 
you  rather — if  you  don’t  take  care.  I’ve 
only  eighteenpence  with  me  to-day,  and 
that’s  going  in  refreshments  ;  I’ve  done 
my  duty  by  this  shoiv ;  I  shall  be  hard 
up  till  pay-day  comes  round.  Good-bye. 
I  must  be  off  now.” 

Lang  looked  Avistfully  at  him,  but  set¬ 
tled  doAvn  to  his  work.  He  Avas  reading 
a  laAv  book,  and  didn’t  seem  to  make  much 
progress. 

Garland  had  a  Horace  before  him,  but 
Avas  only  pretending  to  work.  He  felt 
his  heart  beating  great  thumps.  He 
Avished  himself  miles  away.  But  he  set 
his  teeth,  and  by  pure  force  of  Avill  calmed 
himself.  Then  he  spoke  to  Lang. 

“  Been  feeling  better  lately  1  ” 

Lang  looked  up.  He  half  hoped  Gar¬ 
land  Avas  going  to  talk  a  bit.  He  liked 
talking  to  Garland,  though  he  ahvays  felt 
more  ashamed  of  himself  than  usual  after- 
Avards. 

“  Yes,  thanks,”  he  replied  ;  “  I  think  I’m 
getting  all  right.  The  doctor  says  there’s 
nothing  much  the  matter  Avith  me.” 

“  That’s  right ;  you  find  you  can  Avork 
noAv  Avithout  feeling  the  effects  1  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.  I’ve  been  trying  to  stick  at 
it  lately.  How  do  you  get  on  1  ” 

“  Pretty  well  on  the  Avliole.  I’m  floored 
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just  noAv,  though  ;  that’s  what  made  me 
interrupt  you.  I  Avish  you  Avould  give  me 
a  hint  about  this  bit.” 

Lang  laughed.  “Not  much  good  my 
hints,  I’m  afraid.” 

“  I  don’t  knoAv  about  that ;  you  man¬ 
aged  your  exam,  first-rate,  anyhoAv.” 

Lang  gave  a  start.  He  hoped  Garland 
had  not  noticed  it. 

“  I  must  look  out,”  he  thought.  “  I’ve 
got  the  credit  of  knoAving  more  than  I  do, 
so  I  had  better  keep  it  up  as  Avell  as  I 
can.”  Unhappy  boy  ! 

Meanwhile  Garland  had  pushed  his 
book  across  the  table.  Lang  did  not  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  title  Avas  coA-ered  Avith  a 
piece  of  manuscript  laid  carelessly  over 
it. 

“I  shan’t  make  much  of  a  job  of  it  un¬ 
less  I’ve  seen  it  before,”  he  said,  looking 
at  the  lines  Garland  Avas  pointing  at. 

“  Perhaps  you  have  seen  these  ?  ” 

“  No,”  replied  Lang,  looking  carefully 
at  them,  “  I  never  did  that  ode,  I’m  cer¬ 
tain.” 

He  tried,  however,  to  construe  the  lines. 
They  Avere  not  easy,  and  he  made  a  ter¬ 
rible  mess  of  them.  He  gave  it  up  at 
last. 

“  You  mustn’t  come  to  me  for  off-hand 
translations,”  he  said  ;  “  it’s  too  bad.  It’s 
a  very  different  thing  to  get  up  a  feAV 
odes  by  heart  for  an  exam,  from  reading- 
off  anything  that’s  put  before  you.” 

Garland  looked  at  him  silently,  and 
then  took  the  paper  off  the  book. 

Lang  said  nothing,  and  made  no  sign  of 
any  sort. 

“  Do  you  see  Avhat  it  is  1  ”  asked  Gar¬ 
land. 

“  Yes  ;  Horace.” 

“Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  never 
seen  it  before  ?  ” 

Lang  looked  up  noAv  in  earnest.  His 
lips  Avere  parted  in  terror,  and  his  face 
became  white. 

“  That  ode,”  continued  Garland,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  lines  Lang  had  never  seen, 
“was  the  very  one  that  was  given  for 
translation  at  the  last  matriculation.” 

Lang  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  speak, 
made  an  inarticulate  sound,  and  then  let 
his  head  fall  on  his  hands  over  the  table. 

It  Avas  true,  then.  Garland  knew  iioav 
he  had  made  no  mistake. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  was  before 
him,  and  should  he  make  a  mistake  noAv 
it  Avould  be  serious.  He  acted  on  the  im¬ 
pulse,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“  Lang,  old  man,”  he  said,  gently,  “hold 
up  your  head.  ’Tisn’t  the  time  to  cry 
now,  you’ve  something  better  to  do.” 


But  Lang  Avould  not  sIoav  his  face,  and 
still  sobbed  with  his  head  on  his  arms. 

“ Come,”  said  Garland,  “don’t  despair. 
It’s  bad  enough  now,  but  not  so  bad  as 
Avhen  you  knew  it  and  no  one  else  did.” 

“  I  Avish  1  Avere  dead,”  sobbed  Lang. 

“Thank  God  you  are  not,”  said  Gar¬ 
land.  “  You’ve  time  to  repent,  and  mean 
to  do  it.  Be  thankful  that  your  one  great 
sin  hasn’t  gone  on  hidden  and  made  your 
life  miserable.” 

“  It’s  made  me  the  most  miserable 
fellow  on  earth,”  said  Lang,  chokingly. 

“All  the  more  reason  that  you  should 
be  glad  it’s  0ATer.” 

“But  it  isn’t  over,”  cried  Lang,  sud¬ 
denly  lifting  his  head  and  looking  wildly 
around.  “It  never  Avill  be  over ;  I’ve 
done  it,  and  it  can  never  be  undone.” 

“  Don’t  say  that ;  it’s  never  too  late  to 
repent  of  an  evil  deed.” 

“  Repent !  ”  cried  Lang.  “  What  else 
have  I  been  doing  for  the  last  four 
months  and  more  ?  Hasn’t  my  life  been 
one  long  purgatory  ?  ” 

Garland  interrupted  him.  “Are  you 
ready  to  take  the  consequences  of  your 
repentance ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  I  mean,  are  you  only  sorry  you  did  it 
because  you  are  afraid  of  being  found 
out,  or  are  you  ready  to  be  found  out  and 
bear  the  consequences,  sooner  than  go  on 
as  you  have  been — even  if  you  make  your 
fortune  by  this  fraud  ?  ” 

Lang  hesitated,  and  Garland’s  belief  in 
him  gave  way  for  a  moment. 

“  I  wouldn’t  go  on  as  I  have  been  doing 
if  I  kneAv  I  should  become  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor.” 

Garland  held  out  his  hand  and  Lang 
took  it  in  both  his. 

“Then  we  are  friends,”  said  Garland, 
“  and  you  Avill  come  out  of  this  business 
better  than  you  Avent  in.” 

“  I  couldn’t  come  out  of  it  worse,”  said 
Lang  ;  “  and  if  you’ll  stick  by  me  I  don’t 
care  Avhat  they  do.” 

“  We’ll  hope  for  the  best,  and  be  ready 
to  endure  the  Avorst.  We  must  talk  this 
OArer  to-night ;  there’s  the  bell  for  lunch. 
I’ll  come  back  at  nine.” 

“  I’ll  come  and  fetch  you  ;  I  shan’t  go 
to  the  bazaar  this  afternoon  after  all.” 

“  All  right.  I’ll  be  ready.” 

“lTou  don’t  know  how  different  I  feel 
already,”  said  Lang.  “  What  a  fool  I’ve 
been  not  to  tell  you  before  !  ” 

“  I’m  not  the  only  One  to  be  told,”  said 
Garland,  gently. 

Lang  kneAv  Avhat  he  meant. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XIX. — THE 

IT  Avas  indeed  Templar  that  Cyprien 
saw  before  him  Avhen  he.aAvoke.  The 
interview  was  most  affectionate.  The 
horse  seemed  to  be  as  much  pleased  _  as 
his  master  at  again  meeting  his  travelling 
companion. 

After  breakfast  Cyprien  felt  well  enough 
to  mount  and  set  out.  Barth-es  put  all 
the  ■  baggage  on  Templar,  and  then  took 
him  by  the  bridle  and  led  the  Avay  to 
Tonaia’s  capital. 


AVONDERFUL  GROTTO.  \ 

As  they  Avent  along  Cyprien  told  his 
friend  more  in  detail  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  expedition  since  leaving 
Griqualand.  When  he  came  to  the  final 
disappearance  of  Mataki,  Avhose  descrip¬ 
tion  he  gave,  Barthes  burst  out  laughing. 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  lie  ;  “  that  is  neAvs  !  I  can 
tell  you  something  about  the  thief  if  not 
about  the  diamond  !  ” 

“  What  do  you  knoiv  ?  ”  asked  Cyprien, 
much  surprised. 
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“  This,”  replied  Barthes,  “  that  hardly 
twenty-four  hours  ago  my  Basutos  took 
prisoner  a  young  Kaffir,  whom  they 


good-sized  huts,  some  of  them  almost 
elegant  in  shape,  bearing  outward  signs 
of  ease  and  affluence.  The  king’s  palace, 


Entering  Tonaia’s  Palace. 


found  wandering  about  the  country,  and 
handed  him  over  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  my  friend  Tonaia.  I  fancy  he  would 
have  made  it  hot  for  him,  for  he  doesn’t 
like  spies,  and  the  stranger  evidently 
belonged  to  a  tribe  at  war  with  his.  But 
his  life  was  saved  !  Fortunately  they 
found  out  that  he  knew  a  little  hanky- 
panky  business,  and  was  something  of  a 
medicine  man — ” 

“  That  must  be  Mataki,”  said  Cyprien.  j 

“  Well,  he  got  off  easily,”  said  Barthes. 

“  Tonaia  has  invented  all  sorts  of  punish-  j 
ments  for  his  enemies  ;  but  you  need  not 
be  in  the  least  alarmed  for  your  old  ; 
servant.  His  reputation  as  a  wizard  j 
protects  him,  and  you  will  see  him  this  ! 
afternoon  in  excellent  health.” 

The  news  could  not  be  otherwise  than  j 
grateful  to  Cyprien.  He  would,  after  | 
all,  attain  his  object,  having  no  doubt  J 
that  if  Mataki  had  the  diamond  in  his  l 
possession  he  would  hand  it  over. 

The  two  friends  continued  in  conver¬ 
sation  as  they  crossed  the  plain  which 
Cyprien  had  galloped  over  on  giraffe-back 
a  few  days  before. 

In  the  evening  Tonaia’s  capital  ap-  ' 
peared  in  sight,  lying  like  a  huge  amphi¬ 
theatre  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  formed 
the  northern  horizon.  It  was  a  regular 
town  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  well-marked  roads  ar.d 


surrounded  by  high  palisades,  and 
guarded  by  black  warriors  armed  ■with 
assegais,  occupied  almost  a  quarter  of  the 
city. 

Barthes  had  only  to  show  himself  for 
the  barriers  to  fall  before  him,  and  he 
and  Cyprien  were  immediately  conducted 
across  a  series  of  large  courts. to  the  hall 
of  ceremony,  where  the  “  invincible  con¬ 
queror  ”  sat  in  state,  surrounded  by  his 
officers  and  guards. 

Tonaia  was  about  forty  years  of  age. 
He  was  tall  and  well  built.  A  sort  "of 
diadem  of  boars’  teeth  was  on  his  head, 
and  he  wore  a  red  sleeveless  tunic,  and 
an  apron  of  the  same  colour  richly  em¬ 
broidered  with  beads.  On  his  arms  and 
legs  were  numerous  copper  bracelets. 
His  face  showed  intelligence  and  refine¬ 
ment,  but  he  had  a  crafty,  hard-hearted 
look. 

He  accorded  a  grand  reception  to 
Barthes,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some 
days,  and  in  it  Cyprien  shared,  as  the 
friend  of  his  faithful  ally. 

“The  friends  of  our  friends  are  our 
friends,”  said  the  chief. 

And  learning  that  his  new  guest  was 
not  very  well,  Tonaia  bestirred  himself 
to  install  him  in  one  of  the  best  rooms 
in  the  palace,  and  to  provide  him  with 
an  excellent  supper. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  Barthes,  nil 


mention  of  Mataki  was  deferred  till  the 
morrow,  when  Cyprien  had  sufficiently' 
recovered  to  ajDpear  before  the  king. 

The  whole  court  was  assembled  in  the 
great  saloon  of  the  palace.  Tonaia  and 
his  two  guests  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  Barthes  opened  the  negotiations 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  which  he 
spoke  fluently. 

“  My  Basutos,”  he  said,  “  have  recently 
brought  to  you  a  young  Kaffir.  The  young 
Kaffir  turns  out  to  be  the  servant  of  my 
comrade,  the  learned  philosopher,  Victor 
Cyprien,  who  trusts  to  your  generosity 
to  surrender  him.  And  I,  as  he  is  my 
friend  and  your  friend,  ask  you  this 
favour.” 

As  soon  as  Barthes  began  his  speech 
Tonaia  assumed  an  appropriate  diplo¬ 
matic  air. 

“  The  great  white  philosopher  is  wel¬ 
come  !  ”  he  answered.  “  But  what  ran¬ 
som  does  he  offer  for  my  prisoner  ?  ” 

“  An  excellent  gun,  ten  times  ten  car¬ 
tridges,  and  a  bag  of  beads,”  answered 
Barthes. 

A  flattering  murmur  ran  round  the 
audience  in  recognition  of  the  splendour 
of  the  offer.  Tonaia  alone  did  not  appear 
dazzled  at  it. 

“Tonaia  is  a  great  prince,”  he  said, 
rising  on  his  throne,  “  and  the  gods  watch 
over  him  !  A  month  ago  they  sent  Phara- 
rnond  Barthes  with  his  brave  warriors 
and  wonderful  guns  to  help  us  conquer 
our  foes  !  That  is  why,  if  Pharamond 
Barthes  desires  it,  the  servant  shall  be 
given  over  safe  and  sound  to  his  master.” 

“  And  where  is  he  at  this  moment  ?  ” 
asked  the  hunter. 

“In  the  sacred  grotto,  where  he  is 
guarded  night  and  day,”  answered  Tonaia, 
with  all  the  importance  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Kaffir  chiefs. 

Barthes  translated  the  reply  to  Cy¬ 
prien,  and  asked  the  king’s  permission  to 
go  with  his  companion  and  seek  the 
prisoner  in  the  grotto. 

As  he  said  so  there  was  a  murmur  of 
disapproval  among  the  assembly.  The 
demand  of  the  Europeans  seemed  un¬ 
reasonable.  Never  under  any  pretext 
had  a  stranger  been  admitted  within  the 
mysterious  grotto.  A  cherished  tradition 
declared  that  the  day  the  white  men 
learnt  the  secret  the  empire  of  Tonaia 
would  crumble  to  dust. 

But  the  king  was  not  particularly 
pleased  at  his  decisions  being  prejudged 
in  this  way,  and  the  murmur  induced 
him,  from  mere  caprice,  to  grant  what 
without  it  he  would  probably  have  re¬ 
fused. 

“  Tonaia  is  the  blood-brother  of  Phara¬ 
mond  Barthes,  and  there  is  nothing  he 
need  hide  from  him  !  Can  you  and  your 
friend  keep  an  oath  ” 

Barthes  nodded  affirmatively. 

“  Then,”  said  the  Kaffir  king,  “  swear 
to  touch  nothing  that  you  see  in  the 
grotto  !  Swear  to  live  ever  afterwards 
when  you  come  out  as  though  you  had 
never  known  its  existence  !  Swear  to 
never  seek  to  enter  it  again,  nor  even  to 
attempt  to  do  so  !  Swear  that  you  will 
tell  no  one  what  you  will  see  !  ” 

Barthes  and  Cyprien  raised  their  hands 
and  repeated  word  for  word  the  formula 
of  the  oath  that  had  been  delivered  to 
them  ;  and  then  Tonaia  gave  a  few  orders 
in  a  low  tone,  the  court  rose,  and  the 
guards  formed  into  two  lines.  Slaves 
brought  in  a  few  pieces  of  fine  linen, 
with  which  the  eyes  of  the  strangers  were 
bandaged.  Then  the  king  sat  down  be- 
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tween  them  in  a  large  palanquin  of  straw, 
which  several  Kaffirs  lifted  to  their 
shoulders,  and  then  the  procession  in  oved 
off. 

The  journey  was  quite  long  enough  ;  it 
took  nearly  two  hours.  From  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  palanquin  the  friends  made 
out  that  they  were  being  carried  over 
hilly  ground. 

Then  the  coolness  of  the  air  and  the 
echo  of  the  steps  of  the  escort  resound¬ 
ing  from  walls  quite  close  together  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  were  journeying  under¬ 
ground.  Then  the  puffs  of  resinous 
smoke  which  floated  into  their  faces  told 
them  that  torches  had  been  lighted  to 
show  the  way. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the 
palanquin  was  unshouldered.  Tonaia 
made  his  guests  step  out,  and  ordered 
their  bandages  to  be  removed. 

Dazzled  with  the  light  after  so  long  a 
darkness,  Barthes  and  Cyprien  thought 
at  first  they  were  the  prey  of  some 
ecstatic  illusion,  so  splendid  and  unex¬ 
pected  was  the  sight  that  greeted  their 
eyes. 

They  were  in  the  centre  of  an  immense 
grotto.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
fine  sand  bespangled  with  gold.  The 
vault  was  as  high  as  that  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  and  stretched  away  out  of 
sight  into  the  distant  darkness.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  stalactites  of 
varied  hue  and  wondrous  richness,  and 
from  them  the  light  of  the  torches  was 
reflected,  flashing  back  with  all  the 
■colours  of  the  rainbow,  with  the  glow  of 
a  furnace  fire  and  the  wealth  of  the 


man  in  favoured  spots  and  in  fragmen¬ 
tary  and  isolated  specimens.  For  a 
moment  he  was  tempted  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  his  vision,  but  as  he  passed  a 
huge  heap  of  crystal  he  tried  to  scratch 
it  with  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and  found 
the  attempt  was  in  vain.  The  immense 
crypt  was  built  up  of  genuine  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  sapphires,  and  in  masses  so 
prodigious  that  their  value  was  beyond 
all  calculation. 

Only  astronomical  numbers  could  be 
called  in  to  give  an  approximate  amount. 
In  fact,  there,  buried  in  the  earth,  un¬ 
known  and  unproductive,  lay  a  mass  of 
wealth  that  could  be  reckoned  only  in 
trillions  and  quadrillions. 

Was  Tonaia  acquainted  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  wealth  he  here  possessed  ?  Pro¬ 
bably  not.  Even  Barthes,  who  knew 
little  about  such  matters,  did  not  suspect 
for  a  moment  that  the  marvellous  crys¬ 
tals  were  precious  stones.  Most  likely 
the  Kaffir  king  thought  himself  simply 
the  master  and  guardian  of  a  particularly 
curious  grotto,  whose  secret  an  oracle  or 
some  traditional  superstition  forbade  him 
to  reveal. 

One  thing  seemed  to  confirm  this 
opinion.  In  several  corners  of  the  cave 
Cyprien  noticed  heaps  of  human  bones. 
Was  this,  then,  the  burial-place  of  the 


Barthes  was  of  the  latter  opinion,  and 
whispered  to  Cyprien, 

“  Tonaia  told  me  that  since  his  acces¬ 
sion  nothing  of  this  sort  had  occurred, 
but  the  sight  of  those  bones  rather  shakes 
my  confidence  in  him  ;  ”  and  he  pointed 
to  a  huge  heap  that  had  been  recently 
formed,  and  which  bore  obvious  marks  of 
having  been  cooked. 

The  impression  was  confirmed  a  few 
minutes  later. 

The  king  and  his  guests  reached  the 
end  of  the  grotto,  before  an  opening 
which  ran  back  into  a  recess  similar  to 
one  of  the  lateral  chapels  in  a  basilica. 
Behind  the  iron  grating  which  shut  it  in 
there  Avas  a  wooden  cage  ;  in  the  cage 
was  a  prisoner.  The  cage  AAras  just  large 
enough  to  alloAV  him  to  crouch,  Avhile — 
the  fact  was  too  obvious — he  was  fattened 
up  for  an  approaching  feast ! 

The  prisoner  was  Mataki. 

“  You  !  you  !  Pa  !”  exclaimed  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Kaffir  as  soon  as  he  recognised 
Cyprien.  “  Take  me  Avith  you  !  Deliver 
me  !  I  would  rather  go  back  to  Griqua- 
lancl  and  be  hanged  than  remain  in  this 
poultry  coop  for  the  horrible  punishment 
Tonaia  intends  before  he  eats  me  !  ” 

This  was  said  in  such  a  pitiful  voice 
that  Cyprien  Avas  quite  moved  at  it. 

“  Be  it  so,  Mataki,”  he  said ;  “  I  can 


aurora. 

Colours  the  most  dazzling,  shapes  the 
most  extraordinary,  dimensions  the  most 
unexpected,  distinguished  these  innumer¬ 
able  crystals.  They  were  not,  as  in  most 
grottoes,  pendants,  monotonously  similar 
to  each  other,  but  nature  had  given  free 
scope  to  fancy,  and  seemed  to  have  ex¬ 
hausted  every  combination  of  tint  and 
effect  to  which  the  marvellous  brilliancy 
of  the  rocks  could  lend  itself. 

Blocks  of  amethyst,  walls  of  sardonyx, 
masses  of  rubies,  needles  of  emeralds, 
colonnades  of  sapphires  deep  and  slender 
as  forest  pines,  bergs  of  aquamarine, 
whorls  of  turquoise,  mirrors  of  opal, 
masses  of  rose  gypsum,  and  gold- veined 
lapis  lazuli — all  that  the  crystal  kingdom 
could  offer  that  Avas  precious  and  rare 
and  bright  and  dazzling  had  served  as 
the  materials  for  this  astonishing  speci¬ 
men  of  architecture  ;  and,  further,  every 
form,  even  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
seemed  to  have  been  laid  under  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  wondrous  work.  Carpets  of 
mineral  mosses  soft  and  velvety  as  the 
finest  gauze,  crystalline  trees  loaded  Avith 
flowers  and  fruits  of  jeAvels  recalling  the 
fairy  gardens  of  J apanese  art,  lakes  of  dia¬ 
monds,  palaces  of  chalcedony,  turrets  and 
minarets  of  beryl  and  topaz,  rose  pile 
upon  pile,  and  heaped  together  so  many 
splendours  that  the  eye  refused  to  grasp 
them.  The  decomposition  of  the  lumi¬ 
nous  rays  by  the  thousands  of  prisms,  the 
showers  of  brilliancy  that  flashed  and 
lioAved  from  every  side,  produced  the 
most  astonishing  combination  of  light 
and  colour  that  had  ever  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  man. 

_  Cyprien  doubted  no  longer.  He  beheld 
himself  transported  to  one  of  those  mys¬ 
terious  receptacles  whose  existence  he 
had  long  suspected,  in '  Avhich  nature 
stored  and  crystallised  Avholesale  those 
precious  gems  which  she  only  gives  to 


tribe,  or — what  Avas  more  horrible  and  |  obtain  your  liberty,  but  you  cannot  come 
more  probable— did  they  here  shed  ]  out  of  that  cage  until  you  have  given  up 
human  blood  in  the  rites  of  sacrifice  or  the  diamond — ” 

the  practice  of  cannibalism  ?  “  The  diamond,  Pa  !  ”  interrupted  the 


“  They  were  journeying  underground.” 
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Kaffir — “the  diamond  !  I  have  no  dia¬ 
mond  !  I  never  had  it !  I  swear  it  !  I 
swear  it !  ” 


were  tried  with  the  wands  they  said  that 
I  must  be  the  thief,  and  that  1  had  acted  j 
as  I  did  to  disarm  their  suspicion.  When 


Fattened  for  an  approaching  feast 


He  said  this  in  such  a  tone  of  truth  j  in  Griqualand  you  accuse  a  Kaffir  you 
that  Cyprien  had  no  doubt  of  his  vera-  j  know  it  is  not  long  before  he  is  sentenced 
city.  Besides,  he  had  always  doubted  j  and  hanged  ;  and,  for  fear  that  they 
that  Mataki  was  the  thief.  j  should  catch  me,  I  ran  away,  as  if  I  had 

“  But  then,  if  you  did  not  take  the  dia-  j  been  guilty.” 
inond,”he  asked,  “why  did  you  run  away!”  j  “He  is  speaking  the  truth,  I  think,” 

“  Why  1  Because  when  my  comrades  j  said  Barthes. 


“  So  do  I,”  said  Cyprien  ;  “  and  perhaps 
he  was  not  far  wrong  in  getting  out  of 
the  way  of  Griqualand  justice.” 

Then  he  turned  to  Mataki.  “Well,  I 
do  not  doubt  your  innocence,  but  at 
Vandergaart  Kopje  they  will  not  believe 
you  when  you  tell  your  story.  Are  you 
willing  to  take  your  chance,  and  go 
back?” 

“  Yes ;  I  will  risk  everything  rather 
than  remain  here  !  ”  said  Mataki,  who 
seemed  a  prey  to  the  keenest  terror. 

“  We  will  see  about  it,”  answered  Cy¬ 
prien — “  my  friend  will  do  so  at  once.” 

And  Barthes  stepped  up  to  the  king. 

“  Speak  out,”  he  said.  “  What  do  you 
want  for  the  prisoner  1  ” 

Tonaia  reflected  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  “Four  guns,  ten  times  ten 
cartridges,  and  four  bags  of  beads.  That 
is  not  too  much,  is  it  1  ” 

“It  is  twenty  times  too  much,  but 
Pliaramond  Barthes  is  your  friend,  and 
he  will  give  you  what  you  ask ;  ”  and 
|  then  he  stopped  for  an  instant,  and  con- 
i  tinued,  “Listen,  Tonaia.  You  shall  have 
j  the  four  guns,  the  ten  times  ten  car¬ 
tridges,  and  the  four  bags  of  beads  ;  but 
you  shall  give  us  a  team  of  bullocks  to 
take  us  back  across  the  Transvaal,  with 
the  necessary  provisions  and  an  escort  of 
honour.” 

“  That  I  will  do,”  said  Tonaia,  in  a  tone 
of  complete  satisfaction. 

Then  he  whispered  confidentially  into 
Barthes’s  ear,  “The  team  is  all  ready, 
j  They  came  out  of  your  friend’s  waggon 
j  when  my  men  came  across  them  on  their 
way  home.” 

The  prisoner  was  at  once  handed  over  ; 
and  after  a  tinal  glance  at  the  splendours 
of  the  grotto,  Cyprien,  Barthes,  and 
Mataki  were  blindfolded  and  returned  to 
Tonaia’s  palace,  where  a  grand  banquet 
was  given  in  honour  of  the  treaty. 

It  was  agreed  that  Mataki  should  not 
appear  immediately  at  Vandergaart 
Kopje,  but  should  remain  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  re-enter  the  engineer's  ser¬ 
vice  when  he  was  sure  it  was  safe  to  do  so. 

On  the  morrow  Barthes.  Cyprien,  Li, 
and  Mataki  departed  with  a  numerous 
escort  for  Griqualand.  But  the  Star  of 
the  Settlement  seemed  to  be  irretrievably 
lost,  and  Mr.  Watkins  might  as  well  give 
up  his  idea  of  sending  it  to  the  Tower 
of  London  to  sparkle  among  the  crown 
jewels  of  Great  Britain. 

(To  be  continued.) 


IVAN  DOBROFF:  A  RUSSIAN  STORY. 

By  Prof.  J.  F.  Hodgetts, 

Late  Examiner  to  the  University  of  Moscow,  Professor  in  the  Russian  Imperial  College  of  Practical  Science, 
Author  of  "Harold,  the  Eoy-Earl,"  etc. 


Tiie  soldier  came  forward,  saying, 

“  Ivan  Ivanovitch  Dobrofl',  I  be¬ 
lieve  1  ” 

Little  Ivan  was  thunderstruck,  and 
could  make  no  reply. 

Brother  Angelo  stepped  forward,  and 
asked  the  soldier  haughtily  why  he  dis¬ 
turbed  the  child  and  what  he  wanted. 

The  soldier  replied  that  he  had  orders 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  boy  and  to 
take  prisoners  all  who  should  attempt  to 
retain  him  and  keep  him  from  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  police. 

41  And  who  are  you  1  ” 


CHAPTER  XI.— (continued.) 

“  Sergeant  of  gendarmes,  in  command 
of  a  party  under  orders  to  carry  Ivan 
Ivanovitch,  commonly  called  Ivan  Dob¬ 
rofl-,  a  pupil  of  the  First  Gymnasium  of 
Moscow,  to  the  commander  of  police  at 
Kursk.” 

“You  must  show  your  authority  to  the 
Archimandrite.  No  other  person  has 
any  power  to  deliver  up  any  one  who 
has  become  an  inmate  of  this  house,  and 
we  stand  immediately  under  the  Metro- 
polite  of  Moscow,  whose  orders  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  police-master.” 

“  There  is  no  necessity  for  my  showing 


anything  but  my  soldiers,”  said  the  ser¬ 
geant.  “  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
hard  upon  monks  or  upon  the  boy.  I 
will,  therefore,  go  with  you  to  your 
‘Igum’  (abbot).  Show  the  way  and  be 
sharp  about  it,  as  I  have  to  catch  the 
train  to  Kursk.” 

“  But  I  won’t  go  with  you  !  ”  exclaimed 
Ivan.  “  I  have  done  no  harm,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  go  to  Kursk.  I  want  to  go 
to  Moscow  to  Mr.  Smirnofi.” 

“  Quite  so,”  said  the  soldier.  “  V  ou  are 
the  boy  we  want  quite  exactly  described. 
I  hope  his  eminence  won’t  be  angry, 
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because,  you  see,  we  are  only  doing  our 
duty  and  obeying  orders.  So  if  he  will 
be  kind  enough  to  help  us  we  shall  be 
glad,  but  if  not — why,  what  is  to  be 
done  ? ” 

The  brethren  now  came  flocking  to  see 
so  unusual  a  sight  as  an  armed  man 
within  those  peaceful  walls  ;  and  soon  it 
became  current  news  in  the  whole 
brotherhood  that  Ivan  was  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  police.  He  was  always  a  mys¬ 
tery.  What  had  he  donel  Was  he,  at 
that  tender  age,  a  Nihilist  1  Impossible  ! 

At  last  the  servitor  of  the  Archi¬ 
mandrite  came  down  to  say  that  ^  his 
master  would  see  the  police  officer 
directly.  Would  he  walk  in  ?  Oh,  yes, 
he  would,  but  still  keeping  his  hand  on 
Ivan’s  shoulder. 

On  entering  the  room  in  which  the  . 
Archimandrite  had  first  interviewed  | 
Steinfeldt  and  Ivan,  the  sergeant  sat  j 
heavily  down  on  one  of  the  large  chairs 
as  if  he  were  performing  some  very 
serious  act  to  which  he  was  not  accus¬ 
tomed,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  he  J 
meant  to  go  through  with.  He  sat  square 
on  the  chair  as  though  he  were  afraid  of  ; 
breaking  it  by  resting  all  his  weight,  and 
therefore  only  occupied  the  extreme  i 
verge  of  the  seat.  He  retained  his  hel¬ 
met  until  the  entrance  of  the  Archi¬ 
mandrite,  at  sight  of  whom  he  first  ■ 
sprang  up  into  an  ultra-erect  attitude, 
assuming  a  military  bearing,  and  making 
a  most  military  salute.  But  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  venerable  figure  was  too  much 
for  him.  The  soldier  was  forgotten — for 
the  moment — in  the  man,  and  he  fell  on 
his  knees  before  the  abbot,  removing  his 
helmet  as  he  did  so,  which  he  placed  be¬ 
side  him,  and,  crossing  himself  devoutly, 
at  length  prostrated  himself  entirely 
before  the  man  whose  sanctity  was  a  j 
household  word  all  through  the  district 
and  beyond.  The  abbot  advanced  to  the 
prostrate  soldier  and  extended  his  hand,  j 


which  the  sergeant  saw,  and,  raising 
j  himself  to  his  knees,  kissed.  The  Archi- 
|  mandrite  then  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
j  over  him,  and  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

“  You  have  come,  my  brother,  armed 
;  with  authority  to  remove  a  very  young 
j  lamb  from  the  fold.  I  trust  you  will  be 
careful  in  guarding  him  so  that  no  harm 
:  may  befall  him.  He  has  become  very 
dear  to  us.” 

“Your  eminence,  I  will  answer  for  the 
boy’s  life  with  my  own  !  Will  you  please 
to  see  my  papers  1  ” 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  abbot ;  “  but  I 
do  not  doubt  their  accuracy.” 

He  sat  down  on  the  sofa  while  the  sol¬ 
dier  showed  him  his  orders,  which  were 
to  proceed  to  the  monastery  of  Kupsk 
and  from  thence  to  bring  the  person  of 
the  Gymnasist  Ivan  Ivanovitch  Dobroff’. 

“  But,”  said  the  abbot,  “  is  Ivan’s  name 
Dobroff1?  I  never  knew  he  had  a  sur¬ 
name.” 

“Is  there  no  surname  on  his  pass¬ 
port  1  ” 

“  He  has  no  passport,”  answered  the 
abbot,  calmly. 

“No  passport!”  exclaimed  the  gen¬ 
darme — “  no  passport  !  How  could  you 
take  him  in  without  a  passport  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  think  it  mattered,  as  he  is 
under  twelve  years  of  age.” 

“Not  matter!”  exclaimed  the  soldier, 
all  the  policeman  in  his  heart  being- 
alarmed  at  this  fearful  breach  of  disci¬ 
pline.  “  Such  a  thing  has  never  hap¬ 
pened  in  Russia  !  I  dare  not  take  him 
without  a  passpoi't.” 

“  Then  leave  him  here,”  said  the  Archi¬ 
mandrite.  “We  don’t  want  you  to  take 
him  away.” 

“  My  orders  are  imperative.  I  am  to 
take  the  boy.  There  he  is  ;  there  is  no 
mistake  about  it.  But  without  a  passport 
I  never  receive  even  the  lowest  prisoner  ! 

I  must  ask  my  men  what  they  think.” 

So  the  sergeant  went  to  his  troopers, 


I  who  were  all  as  much  puzzled  as  he  at 
j  the  new  phenomenon  of  a  boy  without  a 
passport ;  but  it  was  resolved  that  as  lie 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  docu- 
[  ment  he  should  be  taken  without  that 
formality.  The  men  were  admitted,  and 
rode  clanking  and  jingling  into  the  court, 

J  which  perhaps  now  for  the  first  time 
j  rang  to  the  sounds  made  by  armed  men. 
They  were  hospitably  regaled  on  porridge 
quass  (a  beverage  like  very  thin  beer 
made  with  bread,  and  greatly  affected  by 
all  classes  in  Russia)  and  such  things  as 
the  monks  could  lay  hands  on.  Ivan’s 
wardrobe  was  packed  im  a  neat  box, 
which  was  strapped  on  to  the  back  of 
one  of  the  horses.  A  spare  horse  had 
been  provided  for  him.  And  when  the 
troop  had  well  supped  the  men  all  begged 
the  Archimandrite  to  give  them  his 
blessing  and  pardon  for  taking  away 
“  his  little  boy.”  They  then  mounted, 
and  putting  the  boy  in  the  centre,  trotted 
off  from  the  monastery,  the  abbot  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  gateway. 

As  long  as  the  troo}:>  was  in  sight  the 
almost  spectral  figure  of  the  abbot  might 
be  seen  solemnly  blessing  both  captors 
and  captive.  The  moon  had  risen,  and 
the  pale  rays  fell  on  helmet  and  accoutre¬ 
ment  as  the  forms  of  the  horsemen  re¬ 
ceded  from  the  view,  and  the  same  mystic 
light  showed  the  unearthly  pallor  of  the 
abbot’s  face  still  more  strikingly  ghost¬ 
like. 

The  unwonted  excitement  was  too 
much  for  his  gentle  frame,  still  more  un¬ 
nerved  by  fasting  and  vigil.  When  the 
little  band  of  troopers  had  passed  quite 
from  view,  and  the  last  gleam  had  been 
reflected  from  the  metal  adornments  of 
their  dress,  his  strength  failed  him,  and 
he  was  borne  back  to  his  chamber  by  the 
united  efforts  of  Brother^  Angelo  and 
Ambrosius,  assisted  by  a  crowd  of  officious 
monks. 

{To  le  continued.) 


A  SCHOOLBOY’S  ADVENTURE  WITH  MOONLIGHTERS. 

By  James  Cox,  r.n., 

Author  of  “Fascinated  by  a  Falcir,"  “How  I  Saved  My  Aunt's  Diamonds, etc. 


Just  as  the  last  batch  of  Dr.  Jonas’s 
young  gentlemen  was  leaving  Blen¬ 
heim  House  for  their  Christmas  holidays 
a  smart  little  telegraph-boy  suddenly 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  worthy 
Doctor’s  house,  where  that  gentleman 
was  standing  shaking  hands  with  his 
departing  pupils,  and,  after  giving  him 
an  oblong  envelope  of  a  brownish-red 
colour,  as  suddenly  disappeared. 

“  Dear  me,  what  can  this  be  ?  ”  said 
the  Doctor,  fumbling  in  his  pockets  for 
his  spectacles.  “Cue  moment,  boys. 
Ah,  let  me  see.” 

From  Captain  Brown,  To  Dr.  Jonas, 
Hampshire  Regiment,  Blenheim  House, 
Portsmouth.  Clifton. 

Am  ordered  to  proceed  to  Malta  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  Crocodile,  in  place  of  a  brother 
officer.  Ship  sails  at  noon.  Tell  Reggy  he 
must  remain  with  you  during  vacation.  Will 
Write  by  next  post. 

“  Ah !  ”  said  the  kind-hearted  man, 
handing  the  telegram  to  a  handsome 
dark-eyed  boy  who  a  few  seconds  before 
had  been  busily  employed  strapping  a 


CHAPTER  I. 

portmanteau ;  “  I’m  afraid,  Reginald, 

this  will  be  very  disappointing  to  you.” 

Disappointing,  indeed  !  The  poor  boy 
looked  crushed,  but  he  managed  to  gulp 
down  the  choking  sensation  that  would 
arise  in  his  throat,  and  looking  up  in  the 
Doctor’s  face,  said, 

“  I  must  try  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
sir.” 

The  Doctor  hurried  away  to  his  study, 
leaving  the  boy  to  the  commiserations  of 
his  schoolfellows. 

_  “  Don’t  look  so  glum,  old  fellow,”  said 
his  chum,  Charley  Fitzgerald,  a  lively 
young  Irishman. 

“I fancy  you  wouldn’t  look  very  cheer¬ 
ful  yourself,”  replied  Reginald  Brown, 
“  if  you  had  to  stick  in  this  fusty  old 
place  instead  of  going  home.  Just  ima¬ 
gine  eating  one  of  Sally  Jonas’s  plum- 
puddings  all  alone  on  Christmas  Day.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  too  bad  altogether,  old  man,” 
chimed  in  Master  Silas  Cadbury,  a 
regular  Job’s  comforter.  “I  remember 
Biggs  Senior  told  me  that  when  first 
lie  came  here  some  other  fellow  told 
him  that  a  youngster  in  the  first  form 


was  left  behind.  He  only  managed  to 
get  through  one  week,  then  suddenly 
vanished.  Anyhow,  he  was  never  seen 
or  heard  of  again.  Some  said  that  he 
tried  to  kill  himself  by  swallowing  sticks 
of  slate-pencil.  At  any  rate,  when  the 
fellows  came  back  to  school  all  the  pen¬ 
cils  had  disappeared  from  their  desks. 
But  good-bye  ;  we  must  be  off” 

“Tell  you  what  it  is,  Reggy,”  said 
Charley  Fitzgerald,  lingering  on  the 
doorstep;  “I’ve  just  thought  of  some¬ 
thing.  Directly  I  get  home  the  pater 
shall  write  and  ask  the  Doctor  to  let  you 
come  over  to  Galway  and  stay  with  us. 
Good-bye,  old  man ;  keep  up  your 
pecker.” 

“Come  along,  Fitz  !  ”  shouted  the  other 
boys  from  the  cab  that  was  about  to 
bear  them  off  to  the  railway-station. 

“Thanks,  old  chap,”  said  Reggy,  “you 
are  a  brick  !  ”  and,  shaking  his  chum’s 
hand,  he  turned  into  the  house. 

Giving  his  portmanteau  to  one  of  the 
servants,  he  wended  his  way  to  the  de¬ 
serted  playground  to  think  over  the  state 
of  affairs. 
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It  certainly  was  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  Reginald  Brown.  He  had  looked 
forward  all  the  half  to  spending  his 
Christmas  at  Portsmouth  with  his  father, 
and  although  naturally  of  a  happy,  cheer¬ 
ful  disposition,  and  inclined  to  look  on 


board  II.M.S.  Crocodile,  and  after  he 
had  read  the  contents  he  brightened  up 
considerably.  The  letter  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

H.M.S.  Crocodile,  Portsmouth, 
3rd  December,  IS — . 

My  dear  Boy,— My 
telegram,  I  fear,  will 
have  caused  you  some 
unhappiness,  as  I 


by  to  cast  the  hawsers  off  in  five  minutes’ 
time. 

You  must  cheer  up,  my  boy.  I  hcpe  to 
meet  you  again  before  long,  as  I  understand 
that  I  am  to  be  offered  a  staff  appointment  at 
home  in  a  month  or  two. 

This  news  I  only  heard  just  now. 

Your  loving  father, 

Percy  Brown. 

P.S. — It  is  quite  settled  that  you  go  to 
Sandhurst  next  year. — P.  B. 


the  bright  side  of  things,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  down  in  the  mouth.  How¬ 
ever,  his  chum’s  promise  to  get  him  an 
invitation  to  go  over  to  Galway  was  some 
slight  consolation,  and  so  he  determined, 
as  he  had  told  the  Doctor,  “  to  make  the 
best  of  it.” 

The  next  day  a  letter  arrived  for 
him,  from  Captain  Brown,  dated  on 


know  how  anxious  you  were  to  see  me  before 
I  left  England.  As  you  are  aware,  it  vas 
arranged  that  I  should  join  niv  regiment  next 
vear.  "but  the  sudden  illness  of  F - ,  just  as 
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It  was  the  post¬ 
script  to  the  letter 
that  made  Master 
Reginald  so  cheer¬ 
ful.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  longed  to  join 
the  army,  but  had 
almost  given  up  hopes  of  doing  so,  as 
recent  reverses  of  fortune  had  made  it 
doubtful  whether  his  father  would  be 
able  to  afford  the  necessary  expense. 

The  boy  was  tall  for  his  age,  fond  of 
athletic  sports,  and  full  of  pluck,  both 
moral  and  physical — one  of  those  lads 
who  was  not  afraid  to  say  “  No  ”  when  it 
was  right  to  do  so. 

He  was  by  no  means  of  a  quarrelsome 
disposition,  but  there  were  one  or  two 
bullies  at  Blenheim  House  School  who 
had  felt  the  weight  of  his  metal,  and  re¬ 
spected  him  accordingly.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  almost  a  baby,  but  his 
father  had  early  taught  him  the  “  begin¬ 
ning  of  wisdom,”  and  also  to  “  ride,  shoot, 
and  tell  the  truth.” 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  Doctor 
received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Fitzge¬ 
rald,  begging  that  he  would  allow  Reggy 
to  come  over  to  Ireland  and  stay  with  him. 

“I  have  no  objection  to  your  going, 
my  boy,”  the  Doctor  remarked  to  his 
pupil,  “  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whe¬ 
ther  Captain  Brown  would  quite  approve 
of  your  visiting  Galway  just  now.” 

“  Why  not,  sir  1  ” 

“Well — ahem  ! — the  country  is  reported 
to  be  in  a  very  disturbed  state  at  present. 
The  tenants,  they  say,  have  a  mania  for 
shooting  their  landlords.” 

“  But,  sir,  they  are  not  likely  to  mis¬ 
take  me  for  a  landlord,  are  they  1  ” 

“No,  no,  my  lad,”  chuckled  the  good 
Doctor.  “  There,  I’ll  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  Run  off  now,  pack  up  your  traps 
at  once,  and  you’ll  be  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  Bristol  steamer.” 

Reggy  was  off  like  a  shot,  and,  having 
received  all  necessary  instructions  from 
the  Doctor  as  to  his  journey,  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Bristol,  and  was  for¬ 
tunately  in  good  time  to  secure  a  berth 
on  board  the  steam-packet  Juno,  bound 
for  Cork. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  afloat, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  novelty  immensely. 
Fortunately  for  him  the  weather  was  fine, 


and  he  escaped 
the  penalty 
usually  paid 
by  landsmen  in 
the  shape  of  of¬ 
ferings  to  Nep¬ 
tune.  Very  early 
the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  Juno  was 
off  Roche  Point, 
and  as  she 
steamed  between 
the  headlands 
under  the  frowning  guns  of  Forts  Carlisle 
and  Camden,  the  curtain  of  mist,  through 
which  the  shadowy  forms  of  the  ships 
anchored  in  the  roadstead  were  dimly 
visible,  suddenly  commenced  to  disperse 
beneath  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  re¬ 
vealing  the  lovely  scenery  of  Cork  Har¬ 
bour  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  Master 
Reginald. 

Passing  Spike  Island,  and  then  round¬ 
ing  the  beacon  on  the  harbour  shoal, 
scattering  the  white- wing  ed  gulls  from 
their  perch  on  the  buoys  that  marked 
the  channel,  the  steamer  slip  ped  through 
the  calm  water,  churning  up  great  sheets 
of  foam  with  her  paddles,  and  sending 
long  undulations  inshore,  which  caused 
quite  a  commotion  among  the  small  craft 
moored  to  the  wharves. 

On  the  right  the  hills,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  pretty  white  villas,  swept 
upwards  from  the  beach,  and  as  pre¬ 
sently  they  neared  Queenstown,  with  its 
terraced  houses  and  fine  cathe  dral,  the 
sunlight  flashed  on  the  pinna  cled  roof 
and  gilded  image  of  St.  Colman,  and  then 
gleamed  on  the  bayonet  of  the  sentry 
pacing  the  forecastle  of  the  great  line-of- 
battle  ship  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Port- 
Admiral.  Now  they  have  passed  the 
round  tower  on  Haulbowline,  and  are 
gliding  up  the  placid  water  of  the  Lee, 
leaving  Monkstown,  Glenbrook,  and  the 
crowded  docks  at  Passage  far  astern. 
Soon  the  river  winds  round  to  their  left, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  Blackrock  Castle 
is  in  sight,  and  the  towers  and  spires  of 
the  City  of  Cork  are  right  ahead.  A 
little  later  and  the  steamer  is  at  her 
berth  alongside  the  quay  below  St. 
Patrick’s  Bridge. 

Young  Brown  found  his  way  to  the 
railway-station,  and  from  thence  he  was 
borne  swiftly  by  the  “  iron  horse  ”  west¬ 
ward  to  Galway,  at  which  place  he  ar¬ 
rived  rather  late  in  the  evening,  after  a 
long  and  cold  journey. 

On  the  platform  of  the  station  he  met 
his  schoolfellow  and  Colonel  Fitzgerald 
waiting  to  receive  him  ;  and  as  he 
stepped  out  of  the  carriage  Charley 
rushed  towards  him,  shouting,  “  Here  we 
are,  Reggy  !  Welcome  to  ould  Ireland  ! 
This  is  my  father;  he’s  awfully  glad 
you’ve  come — aren’t  you,  dad  ?  ”  said  the 
boy,  appealing  to  the  colonel. 


“Very  glad  indeed.  Your  father  was 
an  old  comrade  of  mine ;  we  served  to¬ 
gether  in  India,  and  I’m  delighted  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  his  son,”  replied  the  colonel, 
as  he  shook  the  boy  warmly  by  the  hand. 
“  But  now,  my  boys,  come  along  ;  Mickey 
is  waiting  for  us  outside  with  the  car, 
and  we  have  a  long  drive  before  us.” 

“You  jump  up  this  side  with  me, 
Reg.  !  ”  exclaimed  Charley  ;  “  and  hold 
on  well,  for  Mickey  always  drives  like 
fury!”’.  . 

As  Mickey  cracked  his  whip,  and  the 
car  commenced  to  rattle  through  the 
streets  of  Galway,  a  mounted  policeman 
trotted  out  from  the  entrance  of  the 
railway-station,  and,  touching  his  cap  to 
Colonel  Fitzgerald,  took  up  a  position  on 
the  right  side  of  the  car. 

“  That’s  father’s  body-guard,”  explained 
Charley.  “Whenever  the  governor  drives 
out  after  dark  he’s  obliged  to  have  one 
of  these  chaps  with  him.” 

“  I  suppose  he’s  a  landlord,  then  1  ”  said 
Reggy,  remembering  what  Dr.  Jonas  had 
told  him. 

“  No,  he  isn’t ;  but  he’s  Lord  A - ’s 

agent,  and  that’s  worse.  Not  that 
father ’s  afraid  of  the  cowardly  fellows,” 
continued  Charley  ;  “  but,  you  see,  it’s 
just  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side.” 

By-and-by  the  car  emerged  from  the 
town,  and  while  the  two  lads  were  chat¬ 
ting  together,  and  laying  out  plans  for 
enjoying  their  holidays,  unmindful  of 
the  bleak  wind  that  whistled  round  their 
ears,  Mickey  was  urging  his  steed  along 
the  road  skirting  the  shores  of  Lough 
Corrib.  Presently  the  road  trended  away 
to  the  left,  and  as  the  horse  gradually 
slackened  his  pace  Reggy  noticed  that 
they  were  ascending  the  mountain  side, 
and  that  the  few  stars  that  had  hitherto 
served  to  make  the  darkness  visible  were 
gradually  being  obscured  by  dark  patches 
of  cloud. 

“  Another  live  miles  and  we  shall  be 
home,  Reggy,”  said  his  chum,  drawing 
his  collar  well  up.  “This  is  the  worst 
bit  of  road  we  have  to  get  over.  Our 
place  is  just  the  other  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.” 

Suddenly  the  policeman,  who  was  now 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  car,  gave  a  low 
whistle,  at  which  signal  Mickey  pulled 
up  his  horse  with  a  jerk  that  nearly  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  occupants  to  the  ground. 
At  the  same  moment  the  moon  sailed 
over  the  crest  of  the  mountain  and 
showed  the  figure  of  the  colonel’s  body¬ 
guard  sitting  motionless  on  his  horse  a 
few  yards  ahead  of  them,  with  his  car¬ 
bine  levelled  at  something  in  the  hedge 
on  the  roadside.  There  was  a  flash  of 
light,  and  as  the  report  of  the  gun  broke 
on  the  stillness,  Colonel  Fitzgerald  leaped 
from  the  car,  followed  by  Mickey. 

“  By  the  rock  of  Cashel !  ”  shouted  the 
latter,  as  he  jumped  over  the  fence  that 
separated  the  road  from  the  bog,  “  you’ve 
done  for  the  murdhering  villains  this 
time.” 

“  Is  the  poor  fellow  killed  ?  ”  exclaimed 
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the  colonel,  in  a  concerned  tone,  as  lie 
prepared  to  follow. 

“  Killed  !  ”  shouted  Mick,  with  a  roar 
of  laughter.  “Sliure,  yer  honour,  it’s 
cold  mate  the  peeler’s  made  of  him. 
Faith  !  it's  old  Biddy  Nolan's  cow  !” 

The  policeman  protested  it  was  impos¬ 
sible,  and  averred  that  he  had  heard  a 
rustling  in  the  hedge,  and  had  distinctly 
seen  in  the  moonlight  the  gleaming 
barrels  of  two  rifles  through  the  black¬ 
thorn. 

“  Tlirue  for  you,  peeler  !  ”  screamed 
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Mick.  “  The  poor  crater’s  horns  are 
tipped  with  illigant  brass  ferrules  ;  didn’t 
I  buy  them  same  for  Biddy  last  week  in 
Galway  1  ” 

There  was  no  getting  over  the  fact 
that  the  policeman  had  made  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  mistake  in  his  zeal  to  protect  the 
colonel,  and  that  gentleman  having  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  the  cow  was  actually 
dead,  remounted  the  car  and  desired 
Mickey  to  drive  on. 

Mickey,  nearly  choking  with  laughter, 
resumed  the  reins,  and*  during  the  re¬ 


mainder  of  the  journey  chaffed  the 
policeman  unmercifully. 

“  Shure,  it’s  a  crack  shot  ye  are. 
Begorra  !  there  ain’t  anither  man  in  the 
Boyal  Oirish  that  ’ud  hit  a  bull’s-eye  in 
the  dark.  Axin’  the  poor  haste’s  pardin, 
it’s  the  cot  o' s- eye  I  mane.” 

“  Quiet  Mick  !  ”  said  Colonel  Fitz¬ 
gerald  ;  “don’t  bother  the  man.  You 
must  ride  over  to  Ballybriggan  Farm  to¬ 
morrow,  and  find  out  what  Biddy  will' 
take  to  console  her  for  her  loss.” 

(To  be  continued .) 
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There  was  something  in  the  look  of 
that  big  “  8  ”  which  struck  dismay 
into  the  hearts  of  the  two  boys.  Danvers 
gave  vent  to  a  loud  exclamation  of  dis¬ 
gust,  and  Butler  could  not  refrain  from  a 
dismal  grunt.  The  prospect  was  so  very 
unpromising.  Besides,  they  resembled 
in  one  respect  that  nightingale  of  the 
poet  Thomson’s  which  “  began  to  feel,  as 
well  it  might,  the  keen  demands  of  appe¬ 
tite.”  They  had  made  only  a  light  repast 
at  dinner-time,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
their  running,  and  now  they  were  de¬ 
cidedly  “peckish.”  Moreover  they  had 
no  money  with  which  to  get  even  a  bis¬ 
cuit,  for,  in  changing  their  ordinary  gar¬ 
ments  for  football  costume,  they-had  paid 
no  heed  to  the  contents  of  the  pockets. 

An  eight-mile  walk  along  this  deserted 
road,  after  what  they  had  already  done, 
was  not  exactly  an  undertaking  for 
which  they  had  a  relish.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  So  they  ruefully  went 
back,  observing  from  time  to  time  with 
apprehensive  looks  the  cloudy  sky.  They 
seemed  to  have  been  alone  together  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  their  companionship 
in  this  mishap  was  beginning  to  influence 
their  bearing  towards  each  other. 

It  had  not  been  easy  to  interchange 
those  few  remarks  which  necessity  had 
demanded,  but  these  had  paved  the  way 
for  other  observations  not  strictly  called 
for.  Not  that  the  two  rivals  conversed 
cheerfully.  Oh,  dear  no!  their  dignity 
would  not  allow  of  that.  But,  at  rare 
intervals,  there  would  pass  between  them 
some  scrap  of  talk  evoked  by  the  gene¬ 
rally  disagreeable  state  of  affairs. 

Thus  Danvers,  after  a  glance  at  the 
dark  sky,  observed,  tetchily,  “  And  it’s 
going  to  snow  now  on  top  of  all,'  I  verily 
believe !  ” 

To  which  Butler,  looking  straight  in 
front  of  him,  and  trudging  on,  made 
answer,  gruffly,  “  Well,  we  must  put  up 
with  it,  1  suppose  !  ” 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Butler  to  philo- 
sophise  in  this  fashion,  but  when  the 
snow  came  down,  as  it  did  presently, 
thick  and  fast,  whirling  round,  settling 
on  them  and  covering  the  ground  with  a 
white  coating  in  a  very  little  while,  the 
situation  was  not  at  all  pleasant. 

With  great  satisfaction  they  reached 
that  wretched  seven-mile  milestone  again. 
How  dark  it  had  grown  since  they  saw 
the  thing  first !  It  was  quite  as  much  as 
they  could  do  to  make  out  the  inscription 
on  it  now.  And  the  north  wind  blew 
pitilessly  in  their  faces,  and  penetrated 


through  the  thin  clothing  they  had  on,  so 
that  Danvers,  after  one  or  two  involun¬ 
tary  shivers,  said,  “  I  vote  we  run  ;  ”  and 
they  quickened  their  pace  accordingly. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Danvers,  and  he 
found  himself  so  much  to  the  fore  that 
two  or  three  times  he  waited  for  Butler 
to  overtake  him.  This,  however,  did  not 
please  the  laggard  ;  it  hurt  his  pride.  So 
that  at  the  fourth  halt  of  this  kind  he 
called  out,  “You’d  better  go  on  ;  I  don't 
want  you  to  stop  for  me.” 

They  were  not  in  the  best  of  humours, 
either  of  them,  and  he  spoke  so  roughly 
that  Danvers,  in  a  huff,  answered, 
promptly,  “  All  right ;  I  don’t  want  to 
stop,”  and  went  off  as  fast  as  he  could. 

lie  had  got  well  on  in  front,  when, 
wondering  how  it  was  that  Butler  was 
lagging  so,  he  remembered  that,  as  he 
stopped  the  last  time,  his  companion 
seemed  going  a  little  lame  on  one  foot. 
He  was  not  certain  about  it— and  that 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  Butler  had 
pulled  himself  together  at  once,  deter¬ 
mined  that  his  rival  should  not  see  him 
discomfited.  But  Danvers  was  not  quite 
easy  in  his  mind.  If  there  was  anything 
the  matter  with  Butler’s  foot,  rival  or  no 
rival,  he  must  not  be  left. 

He  stopped  and  listened.  He  could 
hear  nothing  of  Butler.  That  might  be 
accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  the  snow  dead¬ 
ening  the  sound  of  his  footfall.  Still, 
Danvers  judged  it  best  to  see  if  all  was 
right  or  not.  It  was  fortunate  that  he 
did.  Some  little  way  back  he  came  upon 
Butler,  sitting  down  on  the  bank  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  adjusting  the  shoe  on  his 
left  foot. 

“  What’s  the  matter  1  ”  called  out  Dan¬ 
vers. 

Butler  had  not  heard  him  approach, 
and,  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  quickly' 
finished  with  the  shoe  and  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

“  Oh,  nothing  much  !  ”  he  said. 

Danvers  knew  the  other  was  not  the 
sort  of  fellow  to  stop  unless  something 
was  wrong,  so  he  asked  if  anything  was 
the  matter  with  the  foot. 

Pressed  like  this,  Butler  could  not  deny 
the  fact  altogether.  Therefore,  in  as  oft- 
handed  a  manner  as  he  could,  he  said, 
“  Yes  ;  a  little  sprain,  or  something.” 

It  might  have  been  only  a  “  little 
sprain,  or  something,”  but  he  was  su tier¬ 
ing  much  pain  from  it. 

Fqr  all  that,  he  continued,  “  Don’t  you 
wait ;  I  shall  get  on  very  well.” 

Danvers  did  not  quite  know  what  to 


do.  Butler  evidently  did  not  appreciate 
the  offer  of  help  implied  by  his  returning, 
and  had  intimated  that  nothing  much 
was  the  matter.  But  he  would  not  have 
confessed  to  so  much  as  this,  Danvers 
knew,  if  he  was  not  in  a  bit  of  a  strait. 
Keflecting  thus,  he  said, 

“  I’ll  walk  for  a  little,  I  think.  I’ve 
had  a  good  spell  of  running.” 

Now,  if  Danvers  had  departed,  Butler’s 
pride  would  perhaps  have  borne  him  up, 
and  he  would  have  limped  on  unseen, 
congratulating  himself  that  he  had  not 
shown  he  was  at  all  wanting  help.  How 
|  far,  though,  that  feeling  would  have  sus¬ 
tained  him  was  very  problematical,  and 
there  was,  after  all,  comfort  in  the 
thought  of  his  comrade’s  presence,  for  he 
was  in  reality  uncertain  if  he  could  get 
along  without  help  after  a  time. 

Moreover,  Danvers’s  intention  of  stand¬ 
ing  by  him  had  been  so  delicately  ex¬ 
pressed.  There  was  in  it  no  attempt  at 
hinting  any  superiority  of  endurance, 
nothing  about  offering  help  even,  although 
.  Butler  knew  perfectly  well  that  to  give 
this,  if  necessary,  *was  his  rival’s  only 
reason  for  walking,  and  that  he  had  pur¬ 
posely  abstained  from  offering  it  out  of  a 
kind  consideration  of  his  own  feelings. 
As  he  realised  the  full  extent  of  this  for¬ 
bearance  and  generosity,  he  felt  ashamed 
of  the  harsh  reception  he  had  accorded 
his  companion,  and  after  they  had  gone 
a  few  steps  side  by  side  in  silence,  he 
blurted  out,  in  an  unsteady  sort  of 
voice, 

“  Thank  you,  Danvers.” 

There  was  not  much  in  those  three 
words,  perhaps,  but,  somehow,  when  they 
were  uttered  a  lump  seemed  suddenly  to 
come  up  in  the  throat  of  each  of  them, 
and  a  moisture  dimmed  their  eyes  for  a 
moment  in.  a  fashion  that  was  not  at  all 
unmanly.  While,  if  there  had  been  light 
enough  to  have  made  out  Danvers’s  face, 
you  would  have  seen  that  it  flushed  with 
a  deep  colour  as  Butler  spoke.  This  was 
all  that  passed,  but  with  it  a  great  re¬ 
vulsion  of  feeling  swept  over  them,  so 
that  when,  as  they  plodded  on  in  the 
snow  and  darkness,  Danvers  said  pre¬ 
sently,  “  Hadn’t  you  better  take  my  arm 
for  a  bit  1  It  might  help  you,  perhaps,” 
Butler  gladly  profited  by  the  support 
offered  him. 

And,  what  with  that  and  the  aid  of  a 
faggot-stick  picked  up  from  the  roadside, 
his  progress,  if  laboured  still,  was  far 
easier  to  him. 

I  Though  they  halted  now  and  then  to 


shake  off  the  snowflakes,  these  soon  col¬ 
lected  again.  They  found,  too,  that  the 
cricketing-shoes  which  they  wore,  how¬ 
ever  good  they  had  been  for  running, 
were  not  the  best  footgear  in  which  to 
tramp  along  in  the  snow.  It  was  in¬ 
tensely  cold,  and  Danvers  seemed  more 
susceptible  to  it  than  Butler.  More  than 
once  a  chill  shiver  ran  involuntarily 
through  his  frame,  and  the  other  could 
not  help  noticing  the  fact. 

“I  say,  it’s  too  bad  of  me,  Danvers, 
making  you  go  at  this  snail’s  pace. 
You’ll  catch  a  horrible  cold.” 

But  Danvers  laughingly  replied, 

“  Oh,  no,  I  shan’t.  And,  even  if  I  do, 
all  the  better.  I  shall  have  two  or  three 
days’  coddling-up  in  bed,  with  plenty 
of  good  thing's  to  eat  and  drink  and 
nothing  to  do.” 

As.  soon  as  the  words  had  left  his  lips 
he  wished  he  had  answered  otherwise. 
For  at  once  it  flashed  across  him  that 
any  enforced  absence  from  work  would 
entail  loss  of  marks  and  diminish  his 
chance  for  the  medal.  Butler,  he  knew, 
would  scorn  to  avail  himself  of  such  an 
advantage  and  would  be  pained  at  the 
thought  of  it.  To  dismiss  the  subject,  he 
tried  to  start  a  cheery  conversation  about 
what  the  other  fellows  were  doing, 
whether  they  had  caught  the  hare,  and 
so  on.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  keep 
this  up  amid  all  the  discomfort  of  that 
walk,  and  after  a  while  only  a  word  or 
two  passed. 

What  a  relief  to  them  as  thus  they 
toiled  painfully  on  was  afforded  by  the 
approach  of  a  cart,  whose  driver,  a  car¬ 
rier,  willingly  complied  with  their  re¬ 
quest  for  a  lift !  What  a  luxury  it  was 
to  settle  down  among  all  the  boxes  and 
parcels,  protected  in  a  great  measure 
from  ‘  the  wind  and  snow  by  the  tilt  and 
front-board  of  the  van  ! 

And  arriving,  after  an  hour’s  jogging, 
at  the  carrier’s  home,  what  a  cheerful 
glow  was  revealed  when  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  buxom  dame,  his  wife  ! 
It  was  impossible  for  them  to  resist  the 
invitation  to  alight  and  have  a  warm  by 
the  old-fashioned  fireplace  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  churlish,  as  well  as  a  great 
effort  of  self-denial,  to  have  refused  to 
partake  of  the  meal  which  was  already 
on  the  table,  and  in  which  they  were 
pressed  in  a  respectful  but  very  hearty 
way  to  share.  But  they  did  not  stop 
long.  The  Doctor,  they  knew,  would  be 
alarmed  at  their  protracted  absence,  and 
the  school  was  more  than  a  mile  off 
yet.  So,  availing  themselves  of  some  of 
the  carrier’s  coats  to  put  on  over  their 
jerseys,  our  friends,  after  warmly  thank¬ 
ing  the  good  couple,  started. 

Butler’s  foot  was  painful,  but  he  man¬ 
aged  to  get  along  somehow,  and  they 
battled  manfully  on  together  through  the 
snow  back  to  Malton  House.  Y ery  glad 
they  were  to  reach  the  school  at  last,  and 
very  welcome  was  the  aspect  of  the  lamp- 
lit  hall  as  the  porter  answered  their  sum¬ 
mons  at  the  door. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  the  Doctor 
was  very  glad  to  see  the  missing  hounds 
again,  and  that  the  other  fellows  sought 
eagerly  to  obtain  full  details  of  their 
adventures. 

This  thirst  for  information  was  but 
scantily  supplied  that  night.  The  wan¬ 
derers  were  very  tired  and  glad  to  retire 
to  rest  as  soon  as  possible.  Butler’s  foot 
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was  dressed  with  some  wonderful  lotion 
of  the  housekeeper's  manufacture,  and 
though  much  swollen  in  the  morning,  it 
was  far  less  painful.  A  few  days’  rest 
sufficed  to  cure  it  altogether,  and  Butler 
was  in  consequence  not  much  the  worse 
for  the  eVents  of  that  day. 

Danvers,  however,  was  not  let  off  so 
easily.  He  was  not  troubled  with  much 
of  a  cold,  but  awoke  next  morning  with 
pains  and  aches  in  all  his  limbs.  These 
grew  worse,  sleep  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  when  visited  by  Dr.  Marsh,  the 
usual  medical  attendant  of  the  pupils  at 
Malton  House,  he  was  pronounced  to  be 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever.  After  several  days  of  constant 
pain,  during  which  he  was  often  delirious, 
the  crisis  of  the  fever  passed  at  last,  and, 
weak  and  suffering  though  he  was,  the 
doctor  declared  him  out  of  danger. 

Butler  through  this  anxious  time  had 
been  tormenting  himself  ceaselessly  with 
self-reproach.  If  Danvers  had  not,  like 
a  good  fellow,  stopped  to  help  him  crawl 
along,  he  would  have  caught  no  chill  and 
suffered  no  ill  consequences.  He  had 
been  to  the  sick-room  frequently,  only  to 
be  turned  back  with  “  He  must  not  be 
disturbed  now,  Master  Butler,”  from  the 
nurse.  And  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  admitted  after  hard  pleading,  Dan¬ 
vers  did  not  know  him,  but  rambled  on 
in  an  incoherent  manner,  so  that  Butler 
went  away  more  distressed  than  ever. 

Tilting  hack  now  no  interest  for  him  ; 
he  did  not  even  bestow  proper  attention 
on  his  work,  so  that  all  the  boys  came  to 
notice  it  and  made  fresh  speculations  as 
to  the  result  of  the  competition  for  the 
medal,  the  final  stage  of  which  was 
imminent.  Danvers  was  out  of  it,  of 
course,  and  Butler  too,  if  he  did  not  set 
to  work  in  earnest.  Hurst  and  Moncey 
were  known  to  be  well  up  in  marks  ; 
both  of  them  were  working  hard,  and 
the  examination  was  close  at  hand. 
Butler,  apparently,  was  indifferent  about 
this  affair,  but  his  delight  on  hearing  the 
invalid  pronounced  out  of  danger,  and 
needing  only  careful  nursing  to  ensure 
his  recovery  to  health,  was  great.  Joy¬ 
fully  he  made  his  way  up  to  the  jmtient’s 
room,  and  the  .half-hour  the  boys  spent 
together  was  a  very  happy  one.  Butler 
was  often  up  there  after  that,  talking  or 
reading  to  the  invalid,  and  one  evening 
found  him  out  of  bed  and  propped  up  in 
a  big  armchair  before  the  fire.  That  day 
had  been  the  first  of  the  examination, 
and  a  fruitful  topic  of  conversation  was 
thus  afforded  them.  When  it  had  been 
pretty  fully  discussed,  they  delved  into 
their  book.  Too  weak  to  read  himself, 
Danvers  looked  forward  to  his  friend’s 
visits,  for  Butlei'  was  a  good  reader.  But 
to-night  he  interrupted  him  after  a  few 
minutes. 

“  I  say,  Butler,”  he  said,  “  it’s  too  bad 
of  me  keeping  you  here  to-night.  You 
want  to  look  up  to-morrow’s  exam,  sub¬ 
jects.” 

Butler  protested  that  lie  did  not  want 
to  bother  about  it  ;  he  should  not  have 
much  chance,  he  said. 

Danvers  did  not  understand  this.  He 
did  not  know  how  affairs  had  been  going, 
and  when,  on  pressing  for  an  explanation, 
he  heard  of  Moncey’s  inqiroved  position, 
did  not  understand  how  that  had  come 
about  either.  Allowing  even  for  this, 
though,  Butler  could,  he  was  sure,  beat 
Moncey  in  the  examination  if  he  only 
utilised  his  leisure  as  others  doubtless 
were  doing.  So  he  insisted  on  Butler 
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forthwith  setting  to  work.  He  drew  so 
glowing  a  picture  of  the  success  certain 
to  ensue  that  Butler’s  enthusiasm  was 
kindled,  and  for  a  moment  he  thought  of 
leaving  Danvers  and  following  his  advice. 
But  they  had  just  arrived  at  a  very 
critical  point  in  the  book.  The  invalid 
was,  he  knew,  eager  to  hear  the  context, 
and  as  he  looked  on  his  former  rival’s 
wan  face,  and  thought  how  lonely  it 
would  be  for  him  if  he  went,  he  at  once 
dismissed  the  idea  of  going. 

I  don’t  care  about  the  medal,  old 
chap,  let’s  get  on  with  the  book,”  he  said. 
Danvers  began  to  protest,  but  Butler 
added,  quickly,  “  It  will  be  all  right.  I 
shall  get  up  quite  early  in  the  morning 
and  have  a  go  at  my  books;  and  now,  if 
you  don’t  shut  up,  I’il  pencil  your  head  !  ” 

They  settled  it  that  way,  with  a  laugh. 
Butlei’  was  up  early  next  morning,  and 
throughout  the  week,  and  profited  by  it. 

There  was  much  excitement  that  year 
about  the  medal,  as  Moncey  and  Butler 
were  known  to  be  so  close  together.  All 
depended  now  on  the  examination,  and 
Danvers  was  one  of  the  most  eager  to 
learn  the  I’esult.  When  the  breaking-up 
day  arrived,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
witness  the  prize  distribution,  but  the 
doctor  judged  it  inexpedient  for  him  as 
yet  to  leave  his  room.  So  he  sat  up  there 
alone  during  the  ceremony,  having  made 
Butler  promise  to  come  up  directly  it  was 
over.  He  could  hear  all  the  bustle  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  important  occasion — the 
arrival  of  visitors  and  parents,  the  troop¬ 
ing  of  the  boys  into  the  “  assembly-room,” 
as  they  called  it,  and  the  frequent  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands. 

At  last  there  came  a  longer  pause, 
then  a  tremendous  round  of  cheering. 
That  was  for  the  possessor  of  the  medal  ! 

Five  minutes  afterwards  he  heard  a 
footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  then  Butler 
entered  with  some  half-dozen  books  under 
his  arm.  Though  there  was  a  smile  on 
his  face,  it  was  not  a  very  bright  one, 
and  there  was  a  something  in  his  general 
expression  that  was  not  reassuring. 

Danvers  looked  up  eagerly  at  his 
friend’s  entrance. 

“  Well  ?”  he  said. 

“No  go  !  ”  answered  Butler,  coming  to 
the  fireplace  and  trying  to  speak  uncon¬ 
cernedly.  “  Moncey  got  it.  He  was  just 
twenty  marks  ahead  of  me  !  ” 

Danvers’s  face  fell.  Butler  saw  that 
his  old  rival  could  not  have  been  more 
disappointed  had  he  just  received  the 
news  of  his  own  failure.  However,  it 
could  not  be  helped,  and  it  was  all  over 
now.  So,  to  dismiss  the  troublesome 
subject,  they  fell  to  examining  the  books. 
They  were  minor  prizes  won,  some  by 
Danvers,  some  by  his  companion. 

So,  after  all,  neither  of  them  gained 
the  coveted  medal.  Who  would  have 
thought  a  few  weeks  ago  that  it  would 
have  turned  out  thus  ? 

But,  could  our  friends  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  cancelling  the  events  of 
those  past  few  weeks,  they  would  not,  I 
am  sure,  have  done  so.  The  medal  was  a 
distinction  to  be  proud  of,  but  each  felt 
that  in  the  losing  of  it  he  had  gained 
something  far  more  worth  having. 

Of  greater  value  than  any  number  of 
medals  was  the  insight  each  had  gained 
into  the  character  of  the  other,  revealing 
the  existence  of  good  qualities  therein  of 
which  neither  had  hitherto  been  aware, 
and  which  laid  the  foundation  between 
them  of  a  firm  and  lasting  friendship. 
(the  end.) 


GREAT  SHIPWRECKS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


URING  a  recent  visit  to  North  Wales  we 
found  ourselves  at  Beaumaris,  and  on  a 
Bright  summer's  morning  we  walked  out  to 
Penmon.  After  a  look  at  the  curious  old 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  ROYAL  CHARTER. 

mens  of  the  well-weathered  carboniferous 
corals  that  thereabouts  crop  out  from  the 
hillside,  we  struck  northwards  along  Red- 
wharf  Bay  to  Llanalgo,  and  stood  above  the 


our  recollection.  It  swept  over  the  country 
dealing  death  and  destruction  along  its 
path.  On  the  Welsh  coast  it  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  been  truly  terrific,  and  many 
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priory — half  dwelling-house,  half  church — and 
an  investigation  of  the  huge  stone  dovecot 
with  its  hundreds  of  nests,  we  strolled  on 
across  the  rabbit  warren  to  1  lie  edge  of  the 
cliil,  and  looked  down  on  the  lighthouse. 
Then  after  collecting  about  a  dozen  speci- 


|  little  sandy  cove  with  its  scattered  rocky 
teeth  a  mile  south  of  Moelfra,  where  five-and- 
t  wen  t  v  years  ago  the  Royal  Charter  was 
wrecked. 

The  storm  on  that  eventful  Tuesday  night — 
the ‘25th  of  October,  1859 — was  the  fiercest  in 


are  the  stories  told  of  its  fury.  One  of  the 
most  pathetic  incidents  we  heard  was  that  of 
the  two  little  fellows,  aged  respectively  nine 
and  eleven,  who  came  ashore  at  Conway,  and 
whose  father,  finding  his  ship  going  down  six 
miles  out  at  sea,  had  lashed  them  to  a  plank 
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and  launched  them  out  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves. 

Many  were  the  wrecks,  but  all  sink  into 
insignificance  beside  that  of  the  Australian 
steamer.  Of  contemporary  accounts  of  it 
there  are  many.  Perhaps  the  most  graphic 
is  that  of  Charles  Dickens.  “A  man,”  he 
says,  “living  on  the  nearest  hilltop  over¬ 
looking  the  sea  being  blown  out  of  bed 
at  about  daybreak  by  the  wind  that  had 
begun  to  strip  his  roof  off,  and  getting 
upon  a  ladder  with  his  nearest  neighbour 
to  construct  some  temporary  device  for  keep¬ 
ing  his  house  over  his  head,  saw  from  the 
ladder’s  elevation  as  he  looked  down  by 
chance  towards  the  shore  some  dark  troubled 
object  close  in  with  the  land.  And  he  and 
the  other  descending  to  the  beach  and  finding 
the  sea  mercilessly  beating  over  a  great 
broken  ship,  clambered  up  the  stony  ways, 
like  staircases  without  stairs,  on  which  the 
wild  village 
of  Llanalgo 
hangs,  in  little 
clusters,  as 
fruit  hangs  on 
boughs,  and 
gave  the  alarm. 

“And  so, 
over  the  hill 
slopes,  and  past 
the  waterfall, 
and  down  the 
gullies  where 
the  land  drains 
off  into  the 
ocean,  the  scat¬ 
tered  quarry- 
men  and  fisher¬ 
men  inhabiting 
that  part  of 
Wales  came 
running  to  the 
dismal  sight — 
their  clergy¬ 
man  among 
them.  And  as 
they  stood  in 
the  leaden 
m  o  r  n  i  n  g , 
stricken  with 
pity,  leaning 
hard  against 
the  wind,  their 
breath  and  vi¬ 
sion  often  fail¬ 
ing  as  the 

sleet. and  spray  rushed  at  them  from  the  ever- 
forming  and  dissolving  mountains  of  sea,  and 
as  the  wool  which  was  a  part  of  the  vessel’s 
cargo  blew  in  with  the  salt  foam  and  re¬ 
mained  upon  the  land  when  the  foam  melted, 
they  saw  the  ship’s  lifeboat  put  off  from  one 
of  the  heaps  of  wreck.  And  first  there  were 
three  men  in  her  ;  and  in  a  moment  she  cap¬ 
sized  and  then  there  were  but  two ;  and 
again  she  was  struck  by  a  vast  mass  of 
water,  and  there  was  but  one  ;  and  again  she 
was  thrown  bottom  upward,  and  that  one, 
with  his  arm  stuck  through  the  broken  planks, 
and  waving  as  if  for  the  help  that  could  never 
reach  him,  went  down  into  the  deep.” 

The  Royal  Charter  was  a  full  rigged  ship 
with  auxiliary  screw.  She  was  built  at 
Sandicroft,  on  the  Dee,  and  belonged  to 
Gibb,  Bright,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  She 
left  Melbourne  on  the  26th  August,  1859, 
with  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  passen¬ 
gers,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  officers 
and  men  ;  and  she  had  a  light  cargo  of  wool 
and  hides  and  from  £500,000  to  £800,000  in 
gold. 

Beyond  a  narrow  shave  from  an  iceberg  in 
coining  round  the  Horn  all  went  well,  and  on 
the  24th  of  October  she  touched  at  Queens¬ 
town  and  landed  thirteen  of  her  passengers. 
She  then  stood  off  for  Liverpool,  and  the  next 
morning  picked  up  eleven  riggers  to  take  on 
to  the  Mersey,  thus  making  the  people  on 
J  board  four  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

'  .  Slowly  she  made  her  way  up  to  Holyhead 
j  111  the  increasing  gale,  with  all  her '  spars 


aloft  and  even  the  skysail  yards  across.  At 
a  quarter  to  nine  on  the  Tuesday  night  she 
was  abreast  of  the  Skerries,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  away  from  the  shore.  After  pass¬ 
ing  Holyhead  Captain  Taylor  began  to  signal 
for  a  pilot,  keeping  close  in  so  as  to  more 
readily  meet  with  one,  and  sending  rocket 
after  rocket  aloft  in  request. 

At  half-past  ten  all  hands  were  called  to 
put  the  ship  about,  and  sail  was  set  to  keep 
her  off.  The  effort  was,  however,  in  vain, 
and  she  began  to  drift  to  leeward.  So  fierce 
was  the  wind  that  the  screw  was  overpowered, 
and  not  a  foot  did  the  vessel  gain.  The  night 
was  very  dark,  and  Port  Lynas  light  could 
be  just  seen  but  not  reached,  as  slowly  the 
great  ship  drifted  to  her  doom. 

The  port  anchor  was  let  go,  and  seventy- 
five  fathoms  of  chain  run  out.  The  screw 
was  going  full  speed,  and  yet  the  anchor 
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and  the  addition  proved  useless.  The  stream 
anchor  was  being  got  up  from  the  after  orlop 
deck  when  the  starboard  cable  parted.  And 
faster  the  ship  neared  the  shore. 

The  mainmast  was  cut  away  to  relieve  her 
and  trust  to  steam  alone.  Then  the  foremast 
was  cut  away,  and  the  mizen  broke  off'  short 
as  the  ship  struck.  Orders  were  given  to 
drive  her  hard  on  to  the  bank,  but  the 
wreckage  fouled  the  screw,  and  she  was  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  which  every  in¬ 
stant  broke  over  her. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  scene  of 
terror  as  the  vessel  lifted  and  fell  with  a  crash 
at  every  heave  of  the  angry  sea.  At  first  the 
passengers  did  not  recognise  their  danger, 
but  it  soon  became  only  too  apparent.  In  the 
saloon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodge,  of  East  Retford, 
attempted  to  hold  a  service  and  read  por¬ 
tions  of  (lie  prayer-book,  while  the  women 
and  children  clustered  round  ;  but  the  fearful 
beating  of  the  ship  rendered  the  effort  vain. 
The  passengers  were  told  they  were  aground 
on  a  sandy  beach,  and  would  be  left  high 
and  dry  when  the  tide  went  out.  And  so 
they  hoped — but  it  was  not  to  be. 

The  wreckage  was  cleared  off  the  boats, 
and  all  but  one  were  stove  in,  and  nothing 
was  done  during  the  night  to  save  the  lives 
of  those  on  board,  it  being  thought  that  the 
ship  was  safe.  When  the  day  dawned  the 
land  appeared  about  thirty  yards  away. 

The  wind  and  sea  were  still  terrific.  The 
captain  gave  the  order  to  clear  away  the  port 
lifeboat.  It  went  down  as  we  have  seen.  1 


Then  it  was  resolved  to  get  a  lino  to  (he 
shore.  The  question  was  who  would  take  it. 

Rodgers,  one  of  the  sailors,  asked  the  boat¬ 
swain’s  mate  what  he  was  going  to. 

‘  ‘  Go  ashore,  and  you  go  too  !  ” 

Both  men  went  to  find  a  line.  Rodgers 
found  one  in  the  forecastle,  and  hurried  for¬ 
ward.  As  he  was  fastening  it  round  his 
waist  the  chief  officer,  Mr.  Stephens,  told  him 
to  take  a  lifebuoy  with  him,  but  he  refused, 
and,  going  along  the  bowsprit,  dropped  into 
the  sea  from  the  flying  jibboom.  Meanwhile 
the  boatswain  s  mate  had  found  another  line, 
and  was  being  lowered  amidships  when  there 
came  a  shout  that  a  man  had  gone  off  from 
the  bow. 

Three  times  was  Rodgers  washed  back  to 
the  ship,  and  at  last,  bruised  and  exhausted,, 
he  was  seized  by  the  Welshmen,  who  had 
come  down  to  the  beach. 

“  Give  us  the  line  !  ”  they  said,  as  soon  as 
he  touched  the 
ground,  and 
they  pulled 
him  up  out  of 
danger  and 
away  while 
they  hauled 
a  hawser  ashore 
and  fastened  it 
to  a  projecting 
rock.  To  the 
hawser  a  boat¬ 
swain’s  chair 
was  attached. 
It  had  hardly 
come  into  use 
before  the  end 
slipped  loose 
as  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crash 
the  vessel 
broke  in  half 
amidships. 

A  child  was 
washed  out  of 
her  mother’s 
arms,  and  was 
being  dashed 
about  the  deck, 
when  the  cap¬ 
tain  shouted  to 
the  mate  to 
give  a  hand 
and  lash  it  to 
something  with 
a  rope,  and  this 

was  done  without  a  moment’s  delay. 

One  of  the  apprentices,  Hughes,  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  waist  when  the  vessel  parted 
under  his  feet,  and  with  the  wrenching  iron¬ 
work  he  fell  into  the  water.  He  was  struck 
and  battered  about  and  the  skin  was  torn  oft’ 
his  hands  and  face,  and  yet  he  came  to  land. 

One  of  the  passengers  was  on  the  deck 
with  his  wife  and  two  children.  He  clutched 
them  as  the  sea  broke  over,  but  it  washed 
them  out  of  his  hands  and  swept  him  oft'.. 
They  were  drowned  and  he  was  thrown  safely 
ashore. 

But  the  end  was  near.  With  another 
huge  heave  of  the  sea  the  hull  split  again 
across  the  forehatch,  and  all  forward  were 
dashed  into  the  water. 

Not  a  superior  officer  was  saved,  nor  a 
woman,  nor  a  child.  The  captain  met  a 
sailor’s  fate.  He  was  seen  on  deck  from  nine 
o’clock  exerting  himself  to  the  uttermost. 
Time  after  time  was  he  knocked  down  by 
wave  and  spar,  and  saved  himself  only  by 
seizing  a  rope.  He  was  on  deck  giving  orders 
to  the  last  with  a  spar  lashed  to  him  so  that 
he  might  be  prepared  to  float.  He  was  again 
seen  struggling  in  the  water  clutching  at  a 
yardarm  which  every  now  and  then  was 
washed  from  his  grip.  Twice  during  this- 
struggle  did  he  shout,  “  There  is  hope  yet !  ” 
and  although  in  his  heart  he  may  not  have 
thought  so,  yet  the  cry  did  much  to  encour¬ 
age  those  around  him.  Soon  he  and  Mr. 
Cowie,  the  second  officer,  were  seen  on  the  lee- 
side  of  the  ship  trying  to  reach  the  beach. 
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and  tlien  a  boat  fell  from  the  davits  and  struck 
them  both  on  the  head  to  rise  no  more. 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  on 
"board  only  thirty-nine  lived  to  tell  the 'story 
of  the  wreck.  The  ship  speedily  broke  up, 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Anglesey  was 
strewn  with  her  fragments  and  cargo.  Of 
the  gold  over  £300,000  was  recovered  by  the 
divers  in  the  salvage  operations  which  were 
■conducted  for  some  time  afterwards. 


The  effect  of  the  sea  upon  the  great  iron 
|  safe  in  which  the  treasure  was  contained,  and 
:  even  upon  the  iron  boxes  into  which  it  was 
!  subdivided,  was  extraordinary,  and  of  itself 
J  sufficient  to  show  the  power  of  the  gale.  Not 
only  was  the  bullion  safe  totally  broken  up 
j  and  destroyed,  but  the  iron  boxes  were 
crushed  and  torn,  and  their  valuable  contents 
dispersed,  and  sovereigns  and  lumps  of  gold  ! 
j  were  forced  into  the  very  substance  of  the 


iron.  The  fragments  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  gold  formation  richer  than  the  richest 
auriferous  bed,  and  the  sands  around  richer 
in  gold-dust  and  bullion  than  the  richest 
washings  of  Australia.  Sovereigns  drifted  in 
with  the  sand  and  lay  scattered  like  shells  on 
the  beach.  One  ingot  of  gold  had  penetrated 
the  ship’s  ironwork  like  a  shot  from  a  gun, 
and  loose  sovereigns  were  driven  in  as  if  the 
iron  had  been  melted  around  them. 


MODEL  YACHTING  IN  1884  AND  1885. 


THE  model  yachting  season  of  1885  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  even  busier  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  new  London  begins  its  sailing 
matches  at  Kensington  ;  the  new  club  at 
Liverpool  starts  on  Newsham  Park  ;  and  the 
■other  newcomers  at  Grimsby,  Manchester, 
Hyde,  the  Hartlepools,  and  Itchen  Ferry, 
have  announced  themselves  as  under  way. 

And  the  measurements  are  to  be  as  varied 
as,  or  rather  more  varied  than,  ever.  We 
are  still  to  have  the  Serpentine,  the  Albert, 
and  the  Liverpool  working  on  the  Yacht 
Racing  Association  scheme  of  beam  and 
waterline  squared  multiplied  by  beam  and 
divided  by  1,730;  while  the  other  tonnage 
clubs,  the  Greenock  and  Glasgow,  cling  to 
the  older  rule  of  waterline  less  breadth 
multiplied  by  breadth  and  half -breadth  and 
divided  by  94.  Ryde  and  Belfast  will  still 
take  their  length  from  stem-head  to  stern- 
post  on  deck  ;  while  the  Hartlepools  will  take 
it  from  stem-head  to  stem-post  on  waterline  ; 
Clapham  will  take  its  length  over  all ;  King¬ 
ston  and  Victoria  will  take  their  length  over 
all  and  along  the  waterline  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
London  will  sail  under  their  new  240  rale, 
designed  for  giving  a  chance  to  every  type  of 
boat  not  exceeding  certain  dimensions. 

This  new  rule,  which  has  evoked  consider¬ 
able  interest  among  model  yachtsmen  as  being 
a  promising  attempt  to  solve  a  very  obvious 
difficulty,  is  as  follows  : — “  The  length  on  the 
load  waterline,  not  including  the  post  of  any 
permanent  rudder,  shall  be  multiplied  by  the 
greatest  beam,  wherever  found,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  these  measurements  shall  not  exceed 
240 ;  and  no  boat  exceeding  forty  inches  in 
length  on  the  load  waterline  shall  be  eligible. 
If  any  part  of  the  immersed  portion  of  the  hull 
•of  the  "boat  should  project  beyond  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  drawn  from  either  end  of  the  load 
waterline,  it  shall  be  added  to  the  length 
taken  for  the  purposes  of  this  measurement ; 
and  no  part  of  any  permanent  rudder  shall  be 
allowed  to  project  abaft  of  such  perpendi¬ 
cular  more  than  half  an  inch.  In  measuring 
the  beam  no  allowance  will  be  made  for 
wales,  doubling  planks,  or  mouldings  of  any 
kind.  Channels,  if  used,  shall  not  exceed 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  on  either 
side  of  the  boat,  nor  be  more  than  three 
inches  in  length,  and  must  be  of  such  a  shape 
as  the  committee  may  approve.  Every  other 
dimension  of  the  model  will  be  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  owner.” 

So  runs  the  latest  edict  in  model  yacht 
measurement.  The  members  of  the  club  for 
whose  use  it  was  formulated  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  latitude  allowed,  and  in  the 
new  boats  “built  to  fit”  have  gone  in  for 
long  counters  and  raking  stems,  giving  a 
length  over  all  of  about  42  and  a  waterline  of 
34.  This  is  the  starting  type.  Whether  it 
will  be  beaten  by  a  narrower  or  broader  one 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  meaning  of  these  figures  when  compared 
with  tonnage  models  on  the  present  Y.R.A. 
scale,  taking  an  inch  to  a  foot,  is  very  well 
brought  out  in  the  scheme  recently  issued  by 
the  Serpentine  Club.  A  model  ten-tonner 
on  that  club’s  system  may  be  30'7  by  10  .3, 
33-2  by  9-5,  35  6  by  8'S,  37 '3  by  S'3,  39  3  by 
7-8,  41  *0  by  7-4,  or  42'6  by  7'0,  the  latter 
being  the  “six  beams”  beyond  which  a  wise 
builder  for  all-round  sailing  will  not  go.  A 


model  fifteen-tonner  may  be  34'7  by  11 '7, 
38 '0  by  10 ’9,  40  '5  by  10  T,  42 '7  by  9 '5,  44 '7 
by  9,  46 -3  by  8 ’5,  or  48 '6  by  81.  These  re¬ 
present  measurements  taken  on  the  water¬ 
line,  not  the  length  over  all,  which  may  be  a 
very  different  thing,  owing  to  the  bow  and 
counter. 

The  waterline  is  taken  as  a  convenient 
factor  only.  It  is  confessedly  but  a  delusive 
measurement  of  a  yacht’s  power ;  for  the  in¬ 
stant  the  wind  strikes  the  sails  the  bow  and 
counter  dip  in  to  leeward,  and  the  waterline 
is  increased  in  length  in  proportion  to  the 
angle  of  heel.  The  best  240  boat  will  obviously 
be  that  which  secures  the  greatest  increase  to 
her  waterline  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  240 — which  seems  to 
have  been  arrived  at  as  approximating  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  first-class  boats  hitherto 
sailed  on  the  Round  Pond,  or  as  being  the 
number  of  pence  in  a  pound — was  chosen 
instead  of  200  or  300.  On  yacht  racing  scale, 
at  an  inch  to  a  foot,  a  240  boat  comes  out  as 
a  seven  tonner,  whereas  200  or  300  would 
have  given  a  standard  size — five  tonners  or 
ten  tonners,  and  thus  have  brought  the 
London  more  in  harmony  with  the  tonnage 
clubs. 

The  problem  of  measurement  was  attacked 
during  1884  from  another  standpoint.  In 
October  a  Model  Yacht  Regatta  took  place 
at  West  Cowes,  in  which  Admiral  De  Horsey 
of  the  Channel  Fleet  acted  as  umpire.  The 
system  then  adopted  for  classifying  the  boats 
was  merely  one  of  weight.  The  boats  were 
put  in  the  scales,  and  yachts  of  thirty  pounds 
and  over,  yachts  of  fifteen  pounds  and  over, 
yachts  of  five  pounds  and  over,  and  yachts  of 
three  pounds  and  over,  formed  the  classes. 
Arrow,  a  53-pounder  (we  beg  pardon,  tonner), 
won  in  the  first  class  ;  Snail,  a  23-pounder, 
won  in  the  second ;  Elk,  a  13-pounder,  won  in 
the  third ;  and  Dot,  a  very  narrow  3-pounder, 
won  in  the  fourth.  The  winners  were  all 
cutters,  but  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  day 
was  that  of  a  schooner,  Tide,  beating  the 
cutters  to  windward. 

At  the  regatta  of  the  Liverpool  Club  on  the 
25th  of  August,  held  on  Hollingworth  Lake, 
near  Todmorden,  at  which  clubs  from  all  the 
three  kingdoms  were  represented,  the  mea¬ 
surement  was  on  the  1730  rale,  and  in  the 
all-comers  race  boats  54  inches  on  the  water¬ 
line  were,  irrespective  of  beam,  admitted  as 
30-tonners.  Galatea  and  Thought,  both  built 
to  tonnage  measurement,  occupied  first  and 
second  places,  but  one  of  the  Kingston  boats, 
the  Comet,  50  inches  on  the  waterline,  ran 
into  the  third,  somewhat  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  spectators. 

On  the  same  occasion  a  race  took  place  for 
model  steamers.  It  was  won  by  the  Grey¬ 
hound,  a  six-feet  boat.  The  same  boat  took 
part  in  the  steamer  races  held  by  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Club  on  Sefton  Lake  during  May,  when 
there  were  eleven  entries,  ranging  from  a  twin 
screw  thirty  inches  on  the  waterline  working 
at  a  pressure  of  ten  pounds,  up  to  a  powerful 
boat  7S  inches  on  the  waterline,  whose 
engine  was  driven  at  a  pressure  of  a  hundred. 
The  winner  turned  up  in  Yampire,  a  five-feet 
boat  ;  Snark,  the  monster,  licing  second  :  and 
Greyhound,  whose  propeller  fouled  some 
weed,  being  third. 

Considerable  attention  was  directed  to  the 


Liverpool  Club  during  the  year  owing  to  the 
publication  in  the  “Field”  of  the  9th  of 
February  of  the  working  drawings  and 
dimensions  of  the  commodore’s  10-tonner 
Ethel.  As  a  further  guide  to  the  way  in 
which  tonnage  measurements  work  out  on 
the  inch  scale  we  give  the  chief  figures  of 
this  very  taking  model.  Length  over  all, 
50'50;  waterline,  43'0  (the  Ethel  has  a 
raking  forefoot  and  a  5-inch  counter) ;  beam, 

7  ‘25 ;  lowest  freeboard,  2 '75 ;  extreme  draught, 

8  ;  mean  draught,  6‘87  ;  displacement,  271b., 
which  is  equal  to  21  tons  ;  weight  of  lead 
keel,  171b.,  which  is  equivalent  to  13  tons  ; 
inside  ballast,  2'5lb.  ;  weight  of  hull,  spars, 
etc.,  Sib.  ;  area  of  mainsail,  942  so.  in.  ;  of 
foresail,  221  sq.  in.  ;  of  first  jib,  242  sq.  in. 
The  Ethel,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  very  narrow 
boat,  but  the  dimensions  will  be  welcomed 
by  such  of  our  readers  as  are  anxious  to  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  models  of  the  “  real  yacht  ” 
type. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  Ethel  there  was 
published  on  the  30th  of  September  in  the 
same  paper — the  leading  yachting  journal  of 
the  world — a  wonderful  design  from  South 
Yarra,  showing  what  our  Australian  colonists 
understand  by  a  model  yacht.  It  had  a 
curious  arrangement  of  fins  and  centreboards, 
and,  whatever  it  might  do  on  Australian 
waters,  would  simply  be  sailed  round  on  our 
ponds  by  boats  of  the  Ethel  and  other 
types. 

The  Ethel  herself  was  on  view  at  the  Al¬ 
bert  Club  Exhibition  at  Hull  in  April,  though 
there  she  took  second  prize  to  Mr.  Donaldson’s 
40-tonner  Tara.  This  exhibition  was  a  very 
fine  one,  and  included,  amongst  other  splen¬ 
did  models,  the  steam  fishing  cutter  of  Mr. 
Toozes,  and  the  North  Sea  trawler  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  both  members  of  the  Hull  Model 
Yacht  Clubs,  and  both  winner's  of  gold 
medals  at  the  South  Kensington  Fisheries 
Exhibition  for  the  ships  they  showed. 

During  the  year  a  series  of  inter-club 
matches  was  sailed  between  the  Albert  and 
the  Kingston,  resulting  in  favour  of  Kingston 
on  each  occasion.  Like  the  Albert,  the  King¬ 
ston  held  an  exhibition  of  models.  It  took 
place  earlier  in  the  year,  and  comprised 
between  forty  and  fifty  yachts  all  made  by 
members  of  the  club.  The  proportion  of 
built  boats  to  carved  ones  was  about  three  to 
one— a  fact  easily  accounted  for  by  the  large 
size  of  the  boats,  the  classes  ranging  up  to 
fifty-four  inches  on  the  waterline,  and  the 
favourites  being  the  forty-twos. 

Model  yachting  seems  to  have  taken  firm 
hold  of  the  good  folks  of  Hull.  Among  the 
noteworthy  events  of  the  season,  certainly 
not  the  least  was  the  birth  at  the  Yorkshire 
seaport  of  “the  organ  of  the  sport,”  t he 
“  Model  Yachtsman,”  an  excellent  publica¬ 
tion  recording  with  accuracy  and  enthusiasm 
the  doings  of  the  graceful  craft  whose  beau¬ 
ties  its  primitive  frontispiece  so  cruelly  belies. 

North  of  the  Tweed  the  programmes  f<  r 
last  year  were  full  and  varied.  The  Greenock, 
which  this  year  has  an  exhibition  at  the 
"Western  Hall  in  March,  held  their  annual 
regatta  on  the  Gryffe  Reservoir  on  July  5.  The 
winners  in  the  several  classes  were  Rival, 
Flora,  Flower  of  the  Forest,  Gawary,  and 
Ell,  while  Fairy  Queen  won  the  Consolation, 
Race.  At  the  annual  meeting  on  the  24th 
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of  October  the  chief  prize-winners  of  the  year 
turned  out  to  be  Vision,  a  40 ;  Will  o’  the 
Wisp,  a  51  ;  Royal  Sovereign,  an  S3  ;  Rival, 
a  20  ;  Lizzie,  a  20  ;  and  Flower  of  the  Forest, 
■a  68. 

In  the  Glasgow  Club  the  chief  winners  of 
the  year  were  Queen  of  the  Clyde,  Pomona, 
Thistle,  Madge,  and  Gleam.  The  race  for 
the  prizes  given  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Tul- 
licliewan,  took  place  on  Loch  Lomond  on 
the  20th  of  September.  The  starters  were 
Chieftain,  a  60-tonner  on  Y.R.A.  measure¬ 
ment,  inch  to  a  foot ;  Gleam,  a  41  ;  Mary, 
a  20  ;  May  Bell,  a  46  ;  Midge,  a  43  ;  Siren, 
a  42 ;  Stygee,  a  54  ;  Swallow,  a  3S  ;  and 
Volant,  a  4S.  They  started  from  Balloch 
Pier,  rounded  the  beacon,  and  ran  to  the 
Keeper’s  Lodge  on  Inchmurran,  nearly  four 
miles  away.  The  same  course  was  sailed  on 
the  return,  making  it  a  dead  beat  to  the 
beacon  and  a  reach  to  Balloch.  A  course  of 
this  length  and  character  ought  to  have  been 
a  very  fair  test  of  the  merits  of  the  boats. 
Gleam  proved  the  winner  both  out  and  home, 
and  so  carried  off  the  cup. 

The  regatta  of  the  Belfast  Club  took  place 
at  the  Twin  Islands  on  July  12th,  the  race 
for  Mr.  Harland’s  cup  being  won  by  the 
lugger  Lulu,  which  did  the  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  exactly  twenty  minutes.  The  wind,  how¬ 
ever,  was  fresh,  and  dead  abeam,  so  that  the 
lugger  had  every  chance.  The  Belfast  Club 
seems  to  have  prospered  much  since  it  was 
started  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Galiikin  at 
Easter,  1882  ;  and  quite  a  cloud  of  boats,  to 
judge  by  the  reports,  take  part  in  its  races. 
The  acquisition  of  the  right  to  sail  in  Clear 
Water  Basin  at  the  local  waterworks  has 
done  a  great  deal  towards  this  success.  The 
chief  races  of  the  year  were  won  by  Lulu, 
Flirt,  Benroe,  Waterwitch,  Madge,  Egeria, 
Will,  Meg,  Primrose,  Snowbird,  Latonia, 
Foam,  and  Spray.  One  of  the  Belfast  boats, 
the  lugger  Liz,  took  part  in  the  Hollingworth 
Regatta. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


“Var  da  Vaigher.” 

EV.  W.  P.  Goudie,  b.a.,  writes  from 
Derby:  “Will  you  allow  a  ‘Lichen  from 
the  Old  Rock,’  who  passed  the  first  twenty 
years  or  more  of  his  life  in  the  Shetland  Isles, 
to  make  a  little  clearer  for  our  boys  the  title 
of  Mrs  Saxby’s  poem  which  occurs  in  your 
Christmas  number? 

“The  words  ‘Var  da  Vaigher’  are  not 
foreign  words,  as  might  seem  at  first  sight. 
‘Var’  (better  spelt  war,  I  think)  is  from  our 
own  Anglo-Saxon  verb  werian,  to  defend,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  substantive  from  the  same  being 
wericnd,  a  defender.  Connected  with  the 
same  root  arc  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  warian, 
to  guam ,  ,varu,  a  defence';  waer  (pronounced 
war),  wary;  weard  (pronounced  ward),  a  guar¬ 
dian,  guardianship.  Da  is  only  a  softening  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  thorn  y  in  the  word  yk  or 

]?e,  our  present  article.  Vaigher  is  only  the 
word  voyager,  an  a  having  taken  the  place 
of  o,  an  a  for  the  modern  o  being  a  very 
common  mark  of  the  northern  English  dialect. 
The  word  vaidge  for  voyage  is  still  very 
commonly  used  in  those  northern  islands. 

‘  ‘  As  one  who  has  spent  many  happy  hours 
with  the  ‘yiile  bau,’  I  would  say  I  always 
saw  the  players  have  goals,  though  the  rules 
might  be  few  and  not  those  of  Rugby.” 


Mr.  Gladstone’s  Latin  Version  of  the 
Hymn  “Rock  of  Ages.” 

The  well -known  and  beautiful  hymn  “Rock 
of  Ages,”  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Toplady,  has 
many  interesting  facts  and  anecdotes  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it.  Every  English  and  Ameri¬ 


can  hymn-book  includes  it,  and  it  has  been 
translated  into  almost  every  modern  lan¬ 
guage. 

Many  years  ago  an  American  traveller,  Dr. 
Pomeroy,  was  in  an  Armenian  church  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  He  was  much  struck  by  the 
singing,  although  he  could  not  understand  the 
words.  Many  of  the  people  were  deeply 
moved,  and  he  noticed  some  of  them  in  tears. 
He  asked  one  of  the  missionaries  what  the 
hymn  was,  and  was  told  it  was  “Rock  of 
Ages,”  then  recently  translated. 

Dr.  Moffat,  in  his  African  Recollections, 
speaking  of  the  hymns  in  the  Seehuana  lan¬ 
guage,  the  dialect  used  by  all  the  Beehuana 
tribes,  describes  his  failure,  after  repeated 
attempts,  to  translate  this  hymn.  At  last  he 
succeeded,  although  not  to  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion.  What  followed  we  give  in  his  own 
words.  “  I  did  what  I  could,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  a  translation.  ‘  It  is  good,’  said  one. 
‘Oh,  it  is  very  fine,’  said  another,  while  I 
was  pitying  their  sad  want  of  taste.  From 
some  circumstance,  which  never  could  be  ex¬ 
plained,  it  disappeared  either  in  my  study  or 
printing-office.  I  was  not  sorry,  except  for 
the  hours  I  lost  in  seeking  it.  It  was  in  vain 
to  ask  me  to  reproduce  it.  My  plea  was  want 
of  time. 

“During  one  of  my  sleepless  nights,  and 
there  were  many,  while  musing  over  various 
subjects,  ‘  Rock  of  Ages  ’  passed  vividly 
through  my  mind,  and  I  felt  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  repeating  the  first  verse  in  the 
native  language,  just  as  I  desired  it  to  be.  It 
was  not  long  before  I  had  concluded  the  whole 
hymn.  It  was  soon  printed,  with  three  more 
hymns,  to  make  four  pages  of  the  size  of  the 
hymn-book.  A  copy  was  given  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church,  that  the  hymn  might  be 
tried  in  public  worship. 

“  It  got  abroad  that  a  new  hymn  had  been 
added,  with  the  name  ‘  Rock  of  Ages.  ’  Per¬ 
sons  came  from  all  quarters — from  distances 
of  ten  to  more  than  twenty  miles — with  books 
in  hand,  to  have  ‘  Rock  of  Ages  ’  inserted. 
An  elderly  man,  chief  of  his  village,  came 
with  a  score  of  hymn-books,  some  old,  torn, 
and  patched,  belonging  to  his  people.  To  the 
question  ‘  What  do  you  want  ?  ’  the  answer 
anon  was  ‘  The  Rock  of  Ages  !  ’  and  of 
course  the  leaves  were  inserted  in  the  old 
books,  and  away  they  went  well  pleased.  ” 

Deeply  interesting  it  is  to  find  the  poor 
Afriean  converts  delighting  in  the  same  hymn 
which  brought  consolation  to  the  lamented 
Prince  Consort  on  his  deathbed  ! 

But  it  is  time  to  give  the  translation  into 
Latin,  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1848,  and 
published  in  a  work  rarely  met  with.  The 
lines  are  now  reproduced  by  special  permis¬ 
sion 

Jesus,  pro  me  perforatus, 

Condar  intra  Tuum  latus, 

Tu,  per  lympham  profluentem, 

Tu,  per  sanguinem  tepentem, 

In  peccata  ml  redunda, 

Tolle  culpam,  sordes  munda. 

Coram  Te,  nec  justus  forem 
Quamvis  tot5,  vi  laborem  ; 

Nec  si  fide  numquam  cesso, 

Fletu  stillans  indefesso : 

Tibi  soli  tantum  munus, 

Salva  Tu,  Salvator  unus. 

Nil  in  manu  mecum  fero, 

Sed  me  versus  crucem  gero  ; 
Vestimenta  nudus  oro, 

Opem  debilis  imploro ; 

Fontern  Christi  qusero  immundus, 

Nisi  laves,  moribundus. 

Dum  lios  artus  Vita  regit, 

Quando  nox  sepulchro  tegit, 


Mortuos  cum  stare  jubes, 
iSedens  Judex  inter  nubes, 
Jesus,  pro  me  perforatus, 
Condar  intra  Tuum  latus. 


Mr.  Darwin  in  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Charles  Darwin  was  in  early  life,  from, 
1831  to  1836,  attached  as  naturalist  to  the 
surveying  and  exploring  expedition  of  H.M.S. 
Beagle,  under  Captain  Fitzroy,  r.n.  He 
told  the  story  of  his  adventures  and  expe¬ 
riences  in  a  volume  entitled,  “Journal  of 
Researches,”  now  familiarly  known  as  “A 
Naturalist’s  Tour  round  the  World.” 

When  the  Beagle  reached  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  the  desolate  region  at  the  extremity 
of  South  America,  Mr.  Darwin  saw  what  he 
describes  as  “the  most  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  spectacle  ”  he  ever  beheld,  in  the  aspect 
of  the  natives  who  came  down  to  the  shore  to 
gaze  at  the  ship.  “  I  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved,”  he  says,  “  how  wide  was  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  savage  and  civilised  man ;  it 
is  greater  than  between  a  Avild  and  domesti¬ 
cated  animal,  inasmuch  as  in  man  there  is 
greater  poiver  of  improvement ;  ”  adding  that 
“one  can  hardly  make  oneself  believe  that 
they  are  fellow-creatures  and  inhabitants  of 
the  same  Avorld.”  He  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  what  seemed  to  Europeans  their 
unutterably  wretched  life  ;  but  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  decrease  in  number,  “  Ave  must 
suppose  they  enjoy  a  sufficient  share  of  hap¬ 
piness  to  make  life  Avorth  having.”  Their 
language  seemed  scarcely  articulate ;  in 
Avinter,  AArhen  pressed  by  hunger,  they  killed 
and  devoured  their  aged  Avomen  before  they 
killed  their  dogs  which  were  useful  in  hunt¬ 
ing  ;  they  AArere  almost  like  the  wild  beasts  in 
their  apparent  incapacity  to  reason  on  some 
simple  subjects. 

Many  years  afterwards  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  found  their  way  to  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  as  the  result  of  long  and  laborious  effort 
established  a  church  among  the  Fuegans,  Avith 
schools  and  all  the  appliances  of  civilisation. 
The  Avild  and  wandering  people  Ai’ere  in¬ 
duced  to  build  and  occupy  cottages,  to  culti¬ 
vate  their  gardens,  to  rear  cattle,  and  follow 
the  various  occupations  of  civilised  life. 
Their  language  was  reduced  to  form,  and  in 
due  time  parts  of  the  Scriptures  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  their  barbarous  tongue.  English 
voyagers  Avere  astonished  to  Avitness  the 
altered  condition  of  the  people,  once  heathen 
cannibals  and  noAV  engaged  in  peaceful  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce. 

When  Mr.  Darwin  heard  what  had  taken 
place  he  Avrote  to  Admiral  Sullivan,  who  had 
been  his  shipmate  in  the  Beagle,  expressing 
his  surprise  and  satisfaction.  “  I  had  always,” 
he  wrote,  ‘  ‘  thought  that  the  civilisation  of 
the  Japanese  AA7as  the  most  wonderful  thing 
in  history,  but  I  am  uoav  conAdnced  that 
Avhat  the  missionaries  have  done  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego  is  at  least  as  wonderful.”  Not 
content  with  expressing  his  admiration  in 
words,  he  gave  proof  of  it  by  sending  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  the  South  American  Missionary 
Society,  by  Avhose  agents  the  Avork  had  been 
accomplished. 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  naturalist,  called  forth  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  none  AAras  more  touching 
than  the  reference  to  Mr.  Darwin  in  the 
annual  Report  of  that  Society.  It  paid  “a 
sincere  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  of  unblemished  character,  of  the  highest 
intellectual  capacity,  and  of  rare  attain¬ 
ments.”  The  incident  is  honourable  to  Mr. 
Darwin  and  to  all  concerned  in  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 


“  Do  right.  And  thou  hast  nought  to  fear ; 
Right  hath  a  power  that  makes  thee 
strong  ; 

The  night  is  dark,  but  light  is  near ; 

The  grief  Is  short,  the  joy  is  long.” 


SoyV  Owr\ 


E.  T.  S—  1.  The  Pyx  is  a 
box  in  which  coins  are 
deposited.  At  first  the 
name  was  used  only  for 
the  vessel  containing  the 
sacred  elements ;  then 
it  came  to  mean,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  a  box  for  pious 
offerings ;  and  now  it 
has  the  meaning  we  have 
given.  The  Trial  of  the 
Pyx  is  a  ceremony  which 
takes  place  every  year, 
in  which  the  weight  and 
purity  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  issued  by  the 
Mint  are  tested.  A  few 
specimens  from  each 
day’s  mintage  are  put 
into  the  box,  and  a  jury 
of  goldsmiths  is  sum¬ 
moned  to  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  to  assay  them. 
There  proper  furnaces, 
balances,  etc  ,  are  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  testing 
takes  some  hours.  The 
Pyx  of  1S84  contained 
1,816  sovereigns,  700 
half-sovereigns.  and 
£429  10s.  of  silver.  A 
few  of  the  coins  were 
selected,  melted  down 
into  ingots,  and  these 
ingots  compared  with 
the  standard  trial-plates 
kept  in  the  custody  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  is  the  test  for  fine¬ 
ness  ;  for  weight  ordinary 
delicate  scales  are  used. 
The  verdict  is  always 
satisfactory,  and  the 
trial  is  always  concluded 
in  time  for  a  sumptuous 
banquet.  2.  The  1883 
coiuage  of  gold  was  a 
small  one  only  — 
£1,763,197 :  the  coinage 
of  silver  was  the  largest 
since  the  introduction 
of  the  present  series  - 
£1,272,025.  The  number 
of  coins  struck  during 
the  year  being36, 442, 214, 
or,  say,  one  per  head  of 
the  population. 


S.  H.  — The  Nottingham  County  captain  for  1S84  was 
Alfred  Shaw.  You  can  get  back  numbers  of  the 
cricket  annuals  by  applying  direct  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

P.  S.  Stranker.— The  “Burgees  of  the  Yacht  Clubs” 
was  given  away  with  the  first  October  number  of 
the  B.  0.  P.  in  1883. 

Fortis  IN  Arduis.— A  brig  is  square-rigged  on  both 
masts,  a  brigantine  is  square-rigged  only  on  the 
foremast.  See  our  plate  of  ships  in  the  second 
volume. 

Puer. — The  address  of  Messrs.  Brock,  the  pyrotech¬ 
nists,  is  either  Crystal  Palace,  Nunhead,  or  Cheap- 
side,  whichever  you  prefer. 

R.  A.  N.  Sophie  —See  our  articles  on  the  Victoria 
Cross  in  the  part  for  May,  1882.  The  cross  can  only 
be  given  for  bravery  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

Ignoramus. — There  is  a  depot  for  the  publication  of 
Swedenborgian  works  in  Charlotte  Street,  Blooms¬ 
bury  ;  and  an  inquiry  there  might  procure  you  the 
information  you  want. 

Yacht. — As  a  general  rule  a  ship  over  three  hundred 
tons  will  carry  half  as  much  again  as  her  register. 
A  two-thousand-ton  ship  would  thus  carry  three 
thousand  tons  burden. 

Engineer.— 1.  The  cement  under  the  edges  and  rivets 
of  copper  boilera  is  made  by  mixing  quicklime  with 
bullocks’  blood  and  using  it  immediately.  2.  To 
make  a  cork  airtight  boil  it  two  or  three  times  in 
melted  paraffin. 

A  Missing  One.— Of  the  three  first  volumes  the  num¬ 
bers  are  out  of  print,  but  the  parts  are  not.  Orders 
for  any  parts  can  be  executed. 

E.  -f.  \V.— As  we  fully  described  the  University  Boat- 
race  of  1884  you  cau  refer  back. 


A  Would-be  Purchaser. — 1.  When  a  tricycle  is 
geared  for  speed  the  lower  wheel  on  which  the  chain 
revolves  is  larger  than  that  on  the  axle,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  driving-wheels  have  to  revolve  oftener 
than  the  pedals.  2.  Mix  the  blacklead  into  a  paste 
with  milk.  3.  Any  sewing-machine  shop  will  supply 
you  with  a  bottle  of  oil.  Always  clean  your  machine 
with  paraffin  before  you  change  your  lubricant. 

W.  T. — The  training-ships  for  officers  for  the  merchant 
service  are  the  Worcester  on  the  Thames  and  the 
Conway  on  the  Mersey.  For  particulars  as  to  mode 
of  admission  see  back  numbers. 

A.  W.  P.— To  remove  tar  from  black  clothes  first 
soften  it  with  olive-oil,  and  then  dose  it  with  suc¬ 
cessive  applications  of  turpentine.  Naphtha  or  ben¬ 
zine  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  turpentine. 
The  secret  consists  in  getting  the  tar-spot  tho¬ 
roughly  soft  before  you  begin  ;  and  the  best  way  to 
prevent  the  oil  confining  itself  to  the  tar  is  to  apply 
it  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool. 

Condor.— In  models  the  only  sails  are  forelug,  jib, 
and  mizen ;  but  in  the  full-sized  luggers  you  can 
carry  a  mizen-staysail  and  mizen-topsail.  Use  a 
lng-mizen  for  fair  weather,  a  lateen  for  foul.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it ;  you  must  use  swing  rudders  if 
your  boat  is  to  keep  her  course  in  all  winds.  Make 
them  of  lead  and  wood,  with  the  wood  nearest  the 
sternpost  You  should  have  two  or  three  of  diffe¬ 
rent  weights  ;  but  you  do  not  require  a  rudder  in  a 
dead  thrash  to  windward. 

F.  Wood. — Look  at  the  date  of  the  book.  Australia 
has  the  third  longest  navigable  river  in  the  Darling. 
It  is  navigable  for  2,345  miles. 

A.  II.  Walters.—  llaulan  was  never  beaten  on  the 
Thames.  You  have  been  misinformed.  Glad  you 
made  such  a  success  of  the  “  Boy’s  Owu  Penny 
Whistle.”  Others  have  done  the  same. 


Henry  Kirkby.—  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of 
H.  K.,  we  are  desired  to  entreat  him  to  write  at 
once  to  his  mother.  We  are  authorised  to  say  that 
“  he  may  stay  where  he  may  have  settled  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so,  but  on  no  account  should  he  neg¬ 
lect  to  write  immediately.”  The  boy  wlio,  after 
such  an  invitation  especially,  should  neglect  at  once 
to  comply,  is  hardly  the  lad  we  should  like  to  feel 
was  numbered  amongst  our  readers. 

Walter.— 1.  It  was  distemper  your  dog  had.  You 
must  be  careful  now  with  the  feeding.  Feed  only 
twice  a  day.  Give  a  fair  allowance  of  meat,  but  no 
oatmeal,  and  not  much  green  food  if  there  be  a 
tendency  to  diarrhoea.  2.  We  will  soon  have  an 
article  on  training  dogs.  We  cannot  write  one 
through  the  correspondence  columns.  Treat  him 
kindly  ;  rule  by  love  and  firmness ;  never  lose  your 
temper.  Speak  slowly  to  him.  These  are  golden 
rules  in  dog-training. 

WAVERLEY. — 1.  Only  experienced  men  are  on  the  staff 
of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper.  2.  The  remedy  for  the 
rabbits’  ears  is  cleanliness  and  good  food.  Do  you 
really  attend  to  them  as  well  as  you  ought.  W’ash 
the  sores,  and  anoint  with  cafbolated  oil. 

C.  A.  Hayter.  — You  ought  to  have  placed  your  eggs 
as  soon  as  laid  in  bran,  the  small  end  up,  and 
covered  them  over.  You  kept  shifting  yours  about 
too  much.  Let  them  be  as  new-laid  as  possible. 
Not  over  ten  days,  say. 

W.  A.  D.— There  are  several  books  on  the  Thames. 
Apply  for  list  to  Stanford,  Charing  Cross,  or  others. 
We  have  had  two  series  of  articles  on  the  subject — 
one  describing  it  from  Oxford  to  Richmond,  the 
other  tracing  it  from  Oxford  to  its  source.  You 
would  find  Dickens's  “Dictionary  of  the  Thames,” 
published  at  a  shilling  by  Macmillan  and  Co.,  full  of 
information. 

C.  R.— Baa  !  Where  can  you  get  a  piece  of  “  ewe  ” 
tree?  If  you  mean  yew,  you  can  usually  obtain  it 
cheap  from  a  good  mahogany  merchant,  bat  whether 
there  is  one  in  your  neighbourhood  we  cannot  say. 
Try  Mr.  R.  T.  Perry,  8,  Penton  Street,  Pentonville. 

Rupert.—  The  ages  for  outdoor  officers  of  customs  are 
from  19  *0  25,  and  candidates  must  be  5ft.  4in.  in 
height,  arid  34in.  round  the  chest ;  or  if  5ft.  lOin.  in 
height,  then  35in.  round  the  chest.  The  examina¬ 
tion  is  in  handwriting,  orthography,  arithmetic,  and 
composition.  The  salaries  rise  from  £55  to  £100, 
and  the  officers  are  eligible  on  further  examination 
for  higher  posts,  with  salaries  ranging  up  to  £300. 
The  Civil  Service  Department  of  King's  College, 
London,  publish  a  penny  paper,  “The  Civil  Service 
Candidate,"  which  gives  the  latest  information  on 
such  matters,  but  your  best  course  is  to  appdy  direct 
to  headquarters. 

A  Gentleman  Commoner.  —  Ordinary  knighthoods 
are  now  given  for  so  many  reasons  that  they  are  no 
test  of  ability  or  merit.  The  amount  of  income 
necessary  varies  with  the  social  position  of  the 
knight,  which  is,  however,  hardly  affected  by  the 
title.  No  poor  man  is  made  a  knight,  except  by 
mistake.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  knights 
bachelors  are  meant ;  a  knighthood  of  one  of  the 
orders  is  a  different  thing  altogether. 

W.  Willis.— 1.  “  The  King  of  the  English  in  their 
old  country  ’’  ?  There  is  no  record  at  present  of  the 
existence  of  a  king  amongst  them  until  this  country 
was  colonised.  2  Ducks  and  drakes.  Perhaps  this 
is  it? 

“  O  Nature  to  Old  England  then 
Continue  these  mistakes, 

Give  ns  for  all  our  Kings  such  Queens, 

And  fbr  our  Dux  such  Drakes  !  " 

T.  .Tones.— The  work  of  the  lapidary  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  one.  Miniature  monuments,  pyramids,  etc., 
look  very  pretty  as  pafier-weights  or  mautelpiece 
ornaments.  We  hope  to  give  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  this  volume. 

D.  A.  M.  Scotia. — Take  away  the  mill  t seed.  Let  the 
bird  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  a  sunshine  bath 
occasionally.  Put  a  little  saffron  in  the  water  ;  you 
cannot  do  more. 

M.  F.  W.— Yes ;  begin  with  avadavats  and  budgeri¬ 
gars.  Gain  experience  with  these  before  you  spend 
money  on  more  expensive  birds. 

E.  O.  R.  Ti'CKERMAN  —  Thanks  for  your  letter  on 
foreign  birds.  Any  advice  we  can  give  you  on  this 
or  any  kind  of  bird  or  beast  you  are  right  welcome 
to. 

C.  Twitcham.— 1.  Food  for  thrushes  and  blackbirds. 
A  paste  of  ground  oats  damped  with  milk  and 
water,  shredded  raw  meat  now  and  then,  a  few 
grocer's  currants,  beetles,  snails,  caterpillars,  earth¬ 
worms,  etc.  Plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water.  2.  Your 
rabbit  has  some  skin  complaint  What  we  could 
only  say  if  we  saw  it.  Keep  bedding  and  hutch  very 
clean,  dust  sulphur  into  the  coat.  Give  a  pinch  of 
Glauber  salts  in  water,  and  put  a  little  sulphur  in 
the  food. 

Pakipika.— Get  n  little  Sanitas  ointment,  and  use  it 
on  the  bare  part  of  the  thrush's  head.  Change  the 
food  ;  that  crushed  hemp-seed  that  you  are  giving  it 
is  the  cause  of  the  complaint.  Stop  it.  See  answer 
to  C.  Twitcham. 

A.  M. — There  are  dozens  of  mixtures  in  the  market 
that  will  remove  hair,  but  few  of  them  are  harm¬ 
less,  and  none  of  them  really  permanent.  You  do 
not  say  if  the  linir  is  to  he  removed  from  your  skin 
or  some  dead  skin,  and  so  we  cannot  advise.  You 
would  find  it  better  to  keep  your  hair  on. 


IVAN  DOBROFF:  A  RUSSIAN  STORY. 


By  Professor  J.  F.  Hodgetts, 


Late  Examiner  to  the  University  of  Moscow,  Professor  in  the  Russian  Imperial  College  of 

Practical  Science, 

Author  of  “Harold,  the  Boy-Earl,”  etc. 

CHAPTER  XII.  —  SCHOUVALOVSKY  PERYOULOK. 


VI 7  hen  Kakaroff  arrived  at  the  house  in  the  Novoye 
'  *  Derayvnie,  in  which  our  old  friend  Hermann  was  so 
curiously  housed,  he  found  all  proper  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  guard  against  the  escape  of  any  of 
its  inmates. 

Tke  police  were  in  possession  of  quite 
sufficient  evidence  against  Hermann  to  send 
him  oft’  to  Siberia  with  no  loss  of  time, 
and  without  the  formalities  of 
a  regular  court  of  inquiry.  He 
was  marked  by  the  police ;  his 
connection  with  a  band  of  dis¬ 
affected  and  dangerous  charac¬ 
ters  had  been  discovered  and 
winked  at  by  them  in  the  hope 
of  his  leading  other  and  more 
important  criminals  to  detec¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  outrage  in  Zakol- 
niki,  the  harbouring  of  Palitzki, 
and  the  mysterious  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Ivan  Dobroff,  had  all 
been  most  clearly  traced  to  him 
by  the  police,  who  had  imme¬ 
diately  connected  the  departure 
of  Anniesie  with  the  loss  of  their 
clue  to  the  boy,  when  they  heard 
the  story  by  the  two  schoolfel¬ 
lows  of  their  missing  comrade. 

The  guard  who  attended  the 
train  on  the  day  of  Ivan’s  depar¬ 
ture  to  Kursk  had  been  found 
and  brought  to  the  doomed  house 
in  the  Novoye  Derayvnie,  where 
he  was  now  waiting  in  company 
with  a  strong  body  of  police. 

Kakaroff  and  the  colonel  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  which  we  de- 
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scribed  as  being  a  sort  of  low  vodka- 
saloon,  or  drinking-place,  and  here  they 
found  Hermann  in  charge  of  a  sergeant 
of  gendarmes,  whose  troopers  had  been 
posted  at  each  door  leading  from  the 
apartment.  He  looked  savagely  at  bay 
as  he  surveyed  the  overwhelming  force 
hi  whose  hands  he  found  himself. 

Foot  soldiers  of  the  police  corps  were 
posted  in  the  courtyard,  the  street  was 
patrolled  by  the  mounted  troopers  of  the 
gendarmes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  cowed  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force,  and  scowled  malignantly  on 
the  soldiers,  none  knowing  whose  turn  it 
might  be  next  to  have  them  as  visitors. 

Kakaroff,  with  his  attendant  colonel, 
strode  into  the  room,  and,  taking  his  note¬ 
book  from  his  pocket,  he  addressed  Feo¬ 
dor  Karlovitch  thus : 

“  Your  name  is  Friederich  von  Hohen- 
horst,  but  you  are  known  as  Feodor 
Karlovitch  Hermann.  You  have  con¬ 
nected  yourself  with  a  set  of  desperadoes 
who  defy  the  law  and  endanger  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community.  Do  you  attempt 
to  deny  that  the  names  I  give  you  are 
correct,  the  one  being  your  real  name 
and  the  other  assumed  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  deny  it ;  but  I  deny  the 
right  of  the  police,  or  any  other  authori¬ 
ties,  to  interfere  with  me  in  the  peaceful 
exercise  of  my  trade.” 

“  That  you  were  not  asked  about.  The 
name  is  correct — not  that  your  admission 
of  the  fact  matters  much.” 

“  Then  why  do  you  ask  me  to  admit 
it?” 

Kakaroff  took  no  notice  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  he  only  made  a  tick  with  a  pencil  in 
a  note-book,  and,  turning  to  the  sergeant, 
said,  “To  what  room  does  that  door 
lead  ? 

“  It  is  closed,  your  excellency ;  and 
having  no  orders  to  break  open  anything, 
but  only  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  in¬ 
mates,  Captain  Strankevitch  has  placed 
sentinels  at  the  windows,  back  doors,  and 
all  points  from  which  escape  might  be 
made.” 

“  Send  a  trooper  for  him.” 

In  a  shorter  time  than  it  takes  to  write, 
the  man  was  gone  and  had  returned  with 
the  officer. 

“  Why  was  that  door  not  opened  ?  ” 

“  I  had  no  directions  to  use  force  save 
/n  preventing  escape.” 

“  Bon  !  But  does  it  require  any  great 
amount  of  force  ?  ” 

“Yes;  it  is  as  firm  as  the  wall  of  the 
room.” 

“  Then  you  were  right.  Open  it  now.” 

The  officer  gave  the  necessary  order, 
and  a  budeschnik,  or  foot  soldier  of  the 
police,  approached  with  a  crowbar,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  massive  door  was 
wrenched,  not  from  its  fastenings,  but 
avfually  asunder.  The  fastenings  were 
found  to  be  two  heavy  bars  of  iron,  fitted 
into  sockets  in  the  wall,  and  massive 
catches  or  rests  screwed  into  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  door,  which,  on  opening  in¬ 
wards,  only  pressed  upon  these  bars 
without  weakening  them.  The  boards 
forming  the  door  were  literally  picked  to 
pieces  by  the  crowbar  before  entrance 
could  be  gained. 

When  this  had  been  effected  Kakaroff 
was  the  first  to  enter,  and  he  was  struck 
at  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  the 
room  thus  disclosed,  and  still  more  with 
the  quiet  dignity  and  singular  beauty  of 
the  only  occupant — a  lady  evidently, 
well  but  simply  dressed,  and  looking 
queenlike  in  her  calm  and  haughty  bear¬ 
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ing.  We  who  have  seen  Anniesie  as  the 
bright  and  almost  childish  companion  of 
Ivan  might  well  have  failed  to  recognise 
her  in  the  noble  woman  who  now  con¬ 
fronted  Kakaroff. 

“  How  dare  you  break  in  upon  my  pri¬ 
vacy  in  this  disgraceful  fashion  ?  What 
charges  have  you  against  an  unoffending 
lady?” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say,”  answered  Kakaroff, 
“  that  I  cannot  answer  any  questions.  I 
come,  unfortunately,  to  ask  some,  to 
which  I  must  beg  you  to  reply.  And 
first,  is  your  name  Anastasia  von  Hohen- 
horst  ?  ” 

“  That  is  my  name.” 

“  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  student 
called  Palitzki  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  boy,  a 
pupil  of  the  First  Gymnasium,  who  was 
brought  here  some  six  weeks  back,  and 
has  never  been  heard  of  since  ?  ” 

There  was  no  answer. 

“  Bon  !  we  shall  see.  Captain  Stranke¬ 
vitch,  will  you  oblige  me  by  asking 
whether  the  guard  from  the  Kursk  Bail- 
way  is  in  attendance  ?  ” 

“He  has  just  arrived.” 

“  Chorascho  !  Then  let  him  be  brought 
here,  and  bring  in  the  student  Abrazoff, 
of  the  First  Gymnasium,  who  is  waiting 
without.” 

Oil  the  arrival  of  the  guard  Anniesie 
turned  very  pale.  She  went  back  to  her 
sofa,  sat  down,  and  drank  a  glass  of 
water,  and  then  seemed  ready  for  action. 
Abrazoff  she  just  glanced  at  and  no  more, 
as  if  deeming  him  unworthy  of  any 
special  attention.  Popoff  did  not  appear, 
having  gone  round  with  a  police  colonel 
to  the  back  of  the  house. 

Kakaroff,  whose  eye  took  in  all  these 
matters  at  a  glance,  turned  to  young 
Abrazoff,  saying, 

“  Is  that  the  lady  in  whose  company 
you  saw  the  supposed  girl  in  the  uniform 
of  the  female  Gymnasium,  but  whose 
voice  recalled  your  schoolfellow,  on  the 
25th  of  July  ?  ” 

“No  doubt  about  it,”  replied  Paul. 

“  Stefan  Gorkoff,  conductor  on  the 
Moscow  and  Kursk  Kailway.  Is  that 
the  young  woman  who  travelled  with  her 
sister  on  the  Kursk  line  ?  ” 

“  I  could  swear  to  her  anywhere.” 

“  How  is  it  you  are  so  certain ;  you  see 
so  many  passengers  ?  ” 

“Yes,  but  none  like  her.  Poor  crea¬ 
ture  !  she  was  greatly  troubled  by  her 
mad  sister,  who  struggled  and  fought, 
declaring  in  her  madness  that  she  was 
not  a  girl  but  a  boy.” 

“  Should  you  know  the  mad  girl  if  you 
saw  her  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  she  had  a  remarkable  face,  and 
was  not  unlike  that  young  gentleman  in 
the  Gymnasium  dress,”  said  the  conduc¬ 
tor,  pointing  to  Paul. 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments, 
during  which  Kakaroff  made  some  rapid 
entries  in  his-note-book.  At  last,  turning 
to  the  colonel,  lie  said,  in  quiet,  stern, 
official  tones, 

“  Colonel,  there  is  your  prisoner.  Be- 
.  member,  however,  that  she  is  to  be 
treated  with  courtesy.  Is  the  carriage 
ready  ?  ” 

“  Beady,”  was  the  reply. 

“Anastasia  von  Hohenhorst,  I  must 
ask  you  to  do  me  the  favour  to  dress  for 
a  little  journey — a  mere  formality,  but 
one  unfortunately  demanded  by  the  law. 
No  harm  will  happen  to  you  ;  a  little 
inquiry  is  necessary  in  which  you  will 


have  to  assist.  I  must  urge  upon  you 
the  great  necessity  that  exists  for  des¬ 
patch.” 

Without  a  word  Anniesie  rose  and  en¬ 
tered  a  further  chamber,  whence,  after  a 
short  space,  she  reappeared  habited  in  a 
walking  dr-ess.  The  soldiers  made  way 
for  her  and  the  colonel,  presenting  arms 
as  they  passed  to  the  close  carriage 
which  was  to  convey  them  to  the  palace 
of  the  prefect  of  the  Moscow  police. 
They  entered  and  drove  oh'. 

Kakaroff  noticed  that  between  father 
and  daughter  there  was  no  leave-taking. 
Hermann  was  sitting  dogged  and  sullen 
on  the  wretched  sofa  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  room  between  liis  vodka- sto.re  and 
the  apartments  so  completely  set  apart 
for  Anniesie. 

“  Colonel  Schuleikin,”  said  the  general 
“  you  are  to  take  charge  of  the  body  of 
Friederich  von  Hohenhorst,  and  you  will 
be  answerable  for  its  security  until  you 
are  relieved  of  your  charge  by  the  proper 
authority  in  the  official  maimer  at  head¬ 
quarters.” 

“With  what  am  I  charged?”  asked 
Hermann. 

“With  murder,  felonious  abduction  of 
a  pupil  of  one  of  the  Imperial  Gymnasia, 
and  with  high  treason  against  the  per  • 
son  of  our  sovereign  lord  and  master  the 
Emperor.” 

“  With  whose  murder  am  I  charged  ? 
I  have  never  shed  the  blood  of  any  human 
being.” 

“You  have  no  right  to  question  me,” 
said  Kakaroff,  “but  I  have  no  objection 
to  reply  that  the  person  you  are  accused 
of  murdering  is  a  student  called  Palitzki, 
who  was  last  seen  alive  in  this  house.” 

“  Upon  such  evidence  you  may  accuse 
me  of  the  murder  of  my  daughter,  who 
was  last  seen  alive  in  this  house.  If  the 
other  charges  are  as  tiimsy  as  this  one 
there  is  not  much  danger  for  me.” 

“You  are  not  on  your  trial,  but  you 
may  say  what  you  please  to  me.” 

“Weil,  then,  I  will  tell  you.  Palitzki 
is  here,  alive  and  well.  I  will  lead  you  to 
him  if  you  particularly  wish  it.” 

“  I  should  wish  to  see  him  of  all  things,” 
replied  Kakaroff ;  “  and  as  one  of  the 
charges  against  you  would  be  removed 
by  the  sight  of  him  ‘  alive  and  well,’  I 
could,  on  my  own  responsibility,  erase 
that  part  of  the  denunciation  against 
you.” 

“  You  must  remove  that  table.” 

This  was  done,  when  Hermann  drew 
aside  a  very  disgusting-looking  mat  or 
carpet,  showing  that  the  floor  had  been 
cut  in  that  part,  forming  a  trap-door.  He 
seized  a  ring  in  the  flooring,  raised  the 
trap,  and  showed  a  break-neck-looking 
ladder  leading  into  perfect  gloom. 

“Send  some  men  down  with  lights,” 
said  the  German  ;  “you  will  find  it  dark 
down  there.” 

Accordingly  candles  were  lighted,  and 
two  gendarmes  descended  the  ladder. 
They  came  into  a  long,  dark,  vaulted 
passage  with  stout  wooden  partitions, 
with  doors  on  either  side.  At  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  they  waited,  at  KakaroffV 
command,  for  him  to  descend,  which  he 
did,  accompanied  by  the  German.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  this  worthy  reached 
the  ground,  than  he  pulled  a  rope  at 
the  side  of  the  ladder,  which  caused  the 
trap  to  fall  with  a  noise  like  the  report 
of  a  gun.  Quick  as  light  he  turned  on 
one  of  the  soldiers,  and  presenting  a 
revolver  at  him,  shot  him  through  the 
heart.  The  man  sprang  upwards  with 
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the  convulsive  motion  peculiar  to  death 
so  produced,  and  then  fell  down  a 
corpse. 

Rapidly,  before  the  second  soldier  had 
time  to  seize  his  revolver,  Hermann  had 
sent  a  bullet  crashing  through  his  brain ; 
and  then  turned  the  revolver  on  Kaka- 
roff,  who,  however,  had  grappled  with 
him  before  he  could  discharge  the  shot, 
and  when  it  was  fired  the  ball  flew  high 
above  his  head. 

Now  commenced  a  fearful  struggle 
between  the  two  men,  both  resolute,  both 
muscular,  and  both  apparently  well 
skilled  in  athletic  exercises.  The  noise 
of  the  three  shots  had  alarmed  the 
officers  and  men  above,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  raise  the  trap.  Unfortunately 
the  strong  springs  securing  the  door 
held  too  securely  for  the  efforts  of  those 
above  to  avail  in  loosening  the  hold. 
The  crowbar  which  had  destroyed  the 
door  leading  to  Anniesie’s  apartments  met 
with  resistance  from  as  solid  iron  here, 
for  the  inner  part  of  the  trap  was 
thickly  coated  with  metal,  so  that  few 
men  save  Hermann  could  raise  it.  It 
was  now  fastened  by  the  old-fashioned 
cumbrous  springs,  which  served  to  hold 
the  entire  mass  most  securely. 

While  the  police  above  were  toiling 
at  the  door,  the  conflict  between  Hohen- 
horst  and  Kakaroff  was  as  deadly  as 
could  well  be.  Each  knew  that  it  was 
for  life  ;  each  fought  Avith  desperation. 
The  sounds  above  greAv  louder  as  iron 
rang  on  iron.  The  prospect  for  Her¬ 
mann  of  escape  through  some  hidden 
passage  became  fainter  as  time  Avas  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  struggle  Avith  the  police- 
master.  This  thought  seemed  to  madden 
him  as  he  grappled  with  deadlier  grip 
the  stalwart  form  of  Kakaroff,  Avhose 
muscles  Avere  beginning  to  relax.  The 
victory  Avould  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  German  but  for  a  most  unexpected 
piece  of  assistance. 

During  the  struggle  some  person  im¬ 
prisoned  in  one  of  the  cells  parted  off 
from  the  cellar  in  the  Avay  Ave  have  indi¬ 
cated  had  succeeded  in  Avrenching  open 
the  door  which  had  confined  him  so  long, 
and  on  Avhich  he  had,  as  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared,  been  labouring  for  many  Aveeks 
past.  Excitement  produced  by  the 
sounds  of  strife  outside  had  led  him  to 
apply  almost  superhuman  strength  in  a 
last,  and,  as  it  proved,  successful  effort 
to  wrench  off  the  lock.  In  the  glimmer 
of  the  expiring  candle  which  lay  on  the 
ground  he  had  just  time  to  recognise  the 


face  of  Hermann.  He  fleAv  at  him  like  a 
cat,  held  his  throat  Avith  both  hands  so 
as  nearly  to  suffocate  him  and  to  cause 
him  involuntarily  to  relinquish  his  hold 
on  Kakaroff,  to  whom  the  breathing-time 
thus  gained  was  of  incalculable  advan¬ 
tage.  In  a  minute  or  tAvo  lie  Avas  him¬ 
self  again,  and  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  neAV-comer  with  fresh  energy.  He 
disengaged  a  sword-belt  from  one  of  the 
dead  gendarmes,  and  the  tAvo  iioav  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forcing  the  German  to  his  face 
on  the  ground.  They  then  seized  his 
arms,  and  Avith  the  SAvord-belt  bound  and 
strapped  them  behind  him. 

“Whoever  you  may  be,  you  have  a 
friend  in  me  for  life,”  said  the  police- 
master.  “  That  Avas  splendidly  done  !  ” 

Still  holding  doAvn  the  prostrate  form 
of  Hermann,  notAvithstanding  the  secure 
bandage  of  his  arms,  the  two  new  com¬ 
rades  in  darkness  and  danger  aAvaited 
the  result  of  the  attack  on  the  trap-door 
with  feverish  anxiety.  At  last,  a  black¬ 
smith  having  arrived  with  his  sledge¬ 
hammer,  the  work  Avent  on  merrily  ;  and 
when  an  aperture  had  been  made  large 
enough  for  the  passage  of  a  man  with  a 
light,  the  sense  of  relief  was  indescrib¬ 
able. 

Soldier  after  soldier  dropped  through 
the  opening.  Soon  there  was  light  and 
to  spare.  Soon  the  hands  of  Hermann 
were  fastened  together  Avith  iron  hand¬ 
cuffs,  the  feet  Avere  garnished  Avith  simi¬ 
lar  preventives  to  flight,  and  the  heavy 
chain  betAveen  the  lower  fetters  Avas 
caught  by  a  leathern  support  and  held 
up  to  a  belt  round  his  Avaist.  This  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  Avalk,  although  the  clank¬ 
ing  of  the  chain  Avas  far  from  a  pleasant  I 
accompaniment  to  pedestrian  perform¬ 
ances.  With  great  difficulty  he  was  got 
through  the  hole  in  the  trap,  which  had 
iioav  been  made  Avider  to  permit  of  the 
jiassage  of  the  bodies  of  the  tAvo  soldiers 
who  had  met  their  fate  in  so  sad  a 
manner. 

The  cellar  Avas  iioav  examined,  and 
found  to  contain  a  considerable  number 
of  arms  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  besides  certain  suspicious-looking 
articles,  which  Kakaroff  declared  to  be 
dynamite  bombs.  All  these  things  were 
taken  iiossession  of  by  the  police.  An 
officer  Avas  left  in  charge,  and  a  strong 
body  of  budeschniks  posted  as  a  garri¬ 
son,  with  strict  orders  to  permit  no  one 
to  enter  any  part  of  the  premises  unless 
furnished  Avith  a  special  order  signed  by 
Kakaroff. 


The  sad  procession  of  the  tAvo  unfor¬ 
tunate  gendarmes,  and  the  equally 
mournful  spectacle  of  the  fettered  des¬ 
perado,  had  left  before  Kakaroff'  could 
find  leisure  to  continue  his  interroga¬ 
tions.  He  iioav  asked  several  A'cry  minute 
questions  of  the  guard  who  witnessed 
the  struggle  betAveen  Anniesie  and  the 
“  girl  ”  in  the  train  on  the  way  to  Kursk. 
Kakaroff  further  elicited  that  the  Iavo 
girls  had  got  out  some  stations  this  side 
Kursk. 

On  hearing  this  Kakaroff  Avrote  the 
folloAving  words  in  his  note-book  : — 

“  To  Colonel  Masloff,  commanding  the 
Imperial  Gendarmes  at  Kursk. — Try  to 
find  and  bring  to  Moscoav  the  Gymnasium 
pupil,  Ivan  Dobroff.  Wanted  imme¬ 
diately. — Kakaroff.” 

Besides  which,  he  Avrote  on  another 
leaf — 

^  “  To  the  Police-master  commanding  at 
Kursk. — Will  you  kindly  alloAV  Colonel 
Masloff  to  undertake  the  search  for  and 
capture^  of  Ivan  Dobroff?  1  want  him 
here. — Kakaroff,  General  and  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  the  Emperor.” 

He  tore  these  two  leaves  from  the 
book  and  sent  a  sergeant  with  them  to 
the  nearest  telegraphic  office.  The  man 
mounted  and  galloped  oft'  at  full  speed. 

General  Kakaroff'  iioav  commenced  the 
return  to  his  official  dwelling  in  the  same 
order  as  that  in  which  he  had  left,  save 
that  the  strange  man  avIio  had  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  risked  his  life  to  save  that  of 
Kakaroff  had  been  provided  for  in  another 
carriage,  in  which  an  officer  of  police  and 
a  sergeant  were  likewise  seated,  Avith 
secret  orders  not  to  let  him  escape,  but 
yet  to  treat  him  kindly — rather  as  a 
guest  than  a  prisoner.  Still,  behind  the 
carriage  rode  two  mounted  gendarmes, 
and  there  Avas  a  budeschnik  on  the  box 
with  the  driver. 

Kakaroff  drove  rapidly,  and  on  the 
way  passed  the  carriage  in  Avhich  Annie¬ 
sie  was  making  the  same  journey.  As 
his  drosky  passed  she  looked  sadly  on 
at  the  Avindow,  and  Kakaroff  nudged 
Abrazoff,  saying,  “Are  you  iioav  quite 
sure  about  that  face  ?  ” 

“Yes  ;  it  is  a  face  I  shall  never  forget. 
It  is  the  ‘  other 3  girl  avIio  Avas  struggling 
with  Ivan  when  Ave  lost  the  train  ;  I 
knew  her  in  the  house,  but,  seen  at  the 
carriage  window,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever.” 

“Just  so,”  said  Kakaroff.  “I  wanted 
that  bit  of  evidence  to  complete  the  case.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  STAR  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

By  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  “  The  Boy  Captain,’’  “  Godfrey  Morgan,”  “  The  Cryptogram,’’  etc. 


John  Watkins  hail  never  been  in  a 
worse  humour  than  since  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  four  rivals  in  search  of 
Mataki.  As  the  days  and  weeks  Avent  by 
it  seemed  to  him  that  all  chance  of  re¬ 
covering  the  precious  diamond  Avas 
vapidly  vanishing.  And  his  companions 
had  all  gone  ;  and  Friedel,  Hilton,  Pan- 
talacci,  even  Cyprien,  Avhom  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  so  often,  Avere  much 
missed.  So  he  betook  himself  to  his  gin, 


CHAPTER  XX. — THE  RETURN. 

and,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  the  alco¬ 
holic  support  he  administered  to  his  grief 
was  not  much  calculated  to  SAveeten  his 
character. 

At  the  farm  the  greatest  anxiety  pre¬ 
vailed  as  to  the  fate  of  the  expedition, 
for  Bardik  had  been  carried  off  by  a 
party  of  Kaffirs,  and  escaping  a  feAv  days 
afterwards,  had  made  his  Avay  back  to 
Griqu  aland  Avith  the  neAvs  of  the  deaths 
of  Hilton  and  Friedel.  Alice  Avas  very 


unhappy ;  she  sang  no  longer,  and  her 
piano  remained  dumb.  Even  her  ostriches 
but  slightly  interested  her.  Dada  no 
longer  made  her  smile  at  its  greediness, 
and  impudently  sAvalloAved  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  things  Avithout  the  slightest 
protest. 

Miss  Watkins  had  tAvo  causes  of  alai’m. 
The  first  Avas  lest  Cyprien  should  never 
return  ;  the  second,  lest  Pantalacc-i,  the 
most  hated  of  her  admirers,  should  bring 
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back  “  The  Star  ”  and  claim  the  reward  |  to  grasp  the  situation.  But  scarcely  had 
of  his  success.  The  idea  of  becoming  the  '  the  first  gleam  of  intelligence  struck  him 
wife  of  the  Italian  was  absolutely  abhor-  !  than  a  cry — a  cry  straight  from  the  heart 
rent  to  her.  She  thought  of  it  by  day  j  — escaped  him. 


“Come  in!”  she  said. 


and  dreamt  of  it  by  night ;  and  her  bright 
cheeks  grew  paler  and  paler,  and  her 
blue  eyes  clouded  still  deeper  with 
gloom. 

Three  months  had  passed.  It  was 
evening.  She  was  sitting  near  the  lamp 
in  the  parlour  ;  her  father  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  smoking  and  drink¬ 
ing  as  usual.  Her  head  was  bent  over 
her  woolwork,  which  she  had  taken  up  in 
place  of  her  neglected  music,  and  in  silent 
and  sorrowful  reverie  she  was  thinking- 
over  her  fate. 

There  came  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 

“  Come  in  !  ”  she  said,  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised,  and  wondering  who  it  could  be  at 
such  an  hour. 

“  It  is  only  I,  Miss  Watkins,”  said  a 
voice  which  made  her  start — Cyprien’s 
voice  ! 

He  had  come  back — thin,  sunburnt, 
with  a  long  beard  which  disguised  him, 
and  clothes  faded  and  worn  by  travel, 
but  active  and  courteous  and  cheery  as 
ever. 

Alice  jumped  up  and  uttered  a  cry  of 
astonishment  and  gladness.  With  one 
hand  she  strove  to  check  the  beatings  of 
her  heart ;  the  other  she  held  out  to  the 
engineer,  and  he  was  clasping  it  in  his 
when  Mr.  Watkins  awoke  from  his  slum-  i 
hers  and  asked, 

“  What’s  up  1  ” 

It  took  the  fanner  two  or  three  minutes  j 
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“  And  the  diamond  1  ” 

The  diamond,  alas !  had  not  come  back. 

Cyprien  briefly  told  the  story  of  the 
expedition.  He  related  the  death  of 
Friedel,  of  Hilton,  of  Pantalacci,  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  Mataki  and  his  imprisonment  by 
Tonaia — without  mentioning  'his  return 
to  Griqualand — and  explained  his  reasons 
for  feeling  sure  of  the- Kaffir’s  innocence. 
He  did  not  forget  to  mention  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  Bardik  and  Li  and  the  friendship 
of  Barthes,  and  enlarged  on  what  he 
owed  to  the  gallant  hunter,  and  how, 
thanks  to  him,  he  had  been  able  to  return 
with  his  two  servants  from  a  journey  that 
had  proved  fatal  to  his  companions.  He 
said  nothing  of  the  criminal  schemes  of 
his  rivals,  and  he  did  not  forget  his  pro¬ 
mise  to  keep  the  secret  of  the  wonderful 
grotto  and  its  mineral  riches,  to  which 
those  of  the  Griqualand  diamond  field 
were  as  worthless  ballast. 

“  Tonaia,”  said  he,  in  conclusion,  “faith¬ 
fully  kept  his  engagements.  Two  days 
after  I  reached  his  capital  everything  was 
ready  for  our  return — provisions,  teams, 
and  escort.  Under  the  command  of  the 
king  in  person  about  three  hundred 
blacks  with  flour  and  smoked  meat 
j  accompanied  us  to  the  camp  where  we 
had  abandoned  the  waggon,  which  we 
found  untouched  beneath  the  brushwood 
we  had  heaped  upon  it.  We  then  bid 
goocl-bye  to  our  host,  having  given  him 


five  guns  instead  of  the  four  he  expected, 
and  thus  made  him  the  most  redoubtable 
potentate  between  the  Limpopo  and  the 
Zambesi  !  ” 

“  But  how  about  your  return  journey 
when  you  left  your  camp1?”  asked  Miss 
Watkins. 

“  Our  return  journey  was  slow,  but 
devoid  of  accidents.  Our  escort  left  us  at 
the  Transvaal  frontier,  where  Pharamond 
Barthes  and  his  Basutos  separated  from 
us  to  go  to  Durban,  and  after  a  forty- 
days’  march  across  the  Veld  here  we  are 
very  much  as  we  were  before  we  left.” 

“But  why  did  Mataki  run  away1?" 
asked  Watkins,  who  had  listened  to  the 
recital  with  much  interest,  without  show¬ 
ing  the  slightest  emotion  about  the  three 
men  who  would  never  return. 

“  Mataki  fled  because  he  was  afraid.” 

“Is  there  no  justice  in  Griqualand?’7 
asked  the  farmer. 

“  Yes,  but  justice  that  is  often  too 
summary,  Mr.  Watkins ;  and  I  hardly 
blame  the  poor  fellow,  when  wrongfully 
accused,  for  having  thought  it  best  to 
disappear  during  the  first  excitement  at 
the  diamond’s  loss.” 

“  Ivor  do  I,”  said  Alice. 

“And  I  repeat  that  he  is  not  guilty, 
and  I  think  they  will  leave  him  alone  for 
the  future.” 

“Hum!”  said  Watkins,  apparently 
unconvinced.  “  Don’t  you  think  Mataki 
shammed  that  fear,  so  as  to  get  out  of 
reach  of  the  police  1  ” 

“No  !  He  is  innocent !  I  am  sure  of 
it,”  said  Cyprien,  rather  drily,  “and  I 
think  that  1  have  bought  the  assurance 
rather  dear.” 

“  Oh  !  You  are  welcome  to  your 
opinion,  and  I  am  welcome  to  mine.” 

Alice  saw  that  the  discussion  was  likely 
to  end  in  a  dispute,  and  so  struck  in  by 
way  of  diversion  with — 

“  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Cyprien,  that  dur¬ 
ing  your  absence  your  claim  has  turned 
out  a  splendid  one,  and  that  your  partner, 
Mr.  Steel,  is  on  the  road  to  become  one 
of  the  richest  diggers  in  the  Kopje  1  ” 

“No,  I  did  not,”  answered  Cyprien, 
frankly.  “My  first  visit  I  paid  to  you. 
Miss  Watkins,  and  I  know  nothing  of 
what  has  happened  during  my  absence.” 

“Perhaps  you  have  not  had  any  din¬ 
ner?”  asked  Alice,  with  the  instinct  of 
the  thorough  little  housewife  that  she 
was. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  1  have  not,”  said 
Cyprien,  blushing,  though  why  he  blushed 
he  did  not  know. 

“  Oh  !  But  you  must  not  go  without 
food.  An  invalid  like  you — after  such  a 
trying  journey.  Why  it  is  nearly  eleven 
o’clock!”  u 

And  without  heeding  his  protestations 
she  ran  to  the  kitchen,  and  reappeared 
with  a  tray  covered  with  a  spotless  cloth, 
and  bearing  some  cold  viands  and  a 
beautiful  peach  tart  that  she  herself  had 
made. 

The  tray  was  deposited  in  front  of 
Cyprien,  who  seemed  much  confused,  and 
as  he  hesitated  to  use  the  knife  on  a 
superb  “  biltong,”  a  sort  of  preserve  made 
of  ostrich, 

“  Shall  I  cut  it  for  you  1  ”  asked  Miss 
Watkins,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles. 

And  the  farmer  suddenly  getting  hun¬ 
gry  at  the  sight  of  the  gastronomic  dis¬ 
play,  asked  for  another  plate  and  a  slide 
of  biltong.  Alice  was  delighted  to  wait 
on  them,  and  merely  to  keep  the  gentle¬ 
men  company,  as  sire  said,  began  to  eat 
a  few  almonds. 
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The  hurriedly-prepared  supper  was 
simply  delightful.  Never  had  the  young- 
engineer  experienced  such  a  triumphant 
appetite.  He  had  three  helpings  of  peach 
tart,  and  quite  won  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Watkins,  who,  however,  soon  dropped  off 
to  sleep. 

“  And  what  have  you  been  doing  during 
the  last  three  months  ?  ”  asked  Cyprien. 
“I  am  afraid  you  have  forgotten  all  your 
chemistry.” 

“No,  sir  ;  you  are  wrong.  1  have  been 
working  very  hard,  and  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  some  experiments  in  your  laboratory. 
Oh  !  I  didn’t  break  anything !  You 
needn’t  look  so  frightened.  I  am  very 
fond  of  chemistry,  and  cannot  understand 
how  you  could  leave  such  a  splendid 
science  to  become  a  digger  or  a  bush- 
man.” 

“  But  you  know  why  I  gave  up  che¬ 
mistry.” 

“  I  know  nothing,”  said  Alice,  with  a 
blush,  “  and  I  think  you  were  wrong. 
Were  I  in  your  place  I  should  try  and 
make  another  diamond.  That  is  much 
better  than  looking  for  one  under¬ 
ground  !  ” 

“  Is  that  an  order,  then  ?  ”  asked 
Cyprien,  with  his  voice  all  of  a  tremble. 

“  Oh,  no !  ”  answered  Alice,  with  a 
smile,  “  only  a  request.  Oh,  Mr.  Cyprien,” 
she  continued,  more  seriously,  “  if  you 
only  knew  how  unhappy  I  have  been  in 
knowing  that  you  were  exposed  to  all  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  you  have  been 
through.  You  have  not  told  me  all,  but 
I  can  guess.  A  man  like  you,  so  learned, 
so  well  prepared  to  do  good  work  and 
make  great  discoveries,  ought  not  to  have 
been  exposed  to  perish  in  the  desert  from 
the  bite  of  a  snake  or  the  grip  of  a  lion 
without  any  gain  to  science  or  humanity. 
It  was  so  wrong  to  let  you  go  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  a  miracle  that  you  escaped 
to  come  back.  Without  your  friend  Mr. 
Barthes — ” 

She  did  not  finish,  but  the  tears  welling 
up  into  her  eyes  completed  the  thought 
for  her. 

“  Those  tears,”  said  Cyprien,  “  are  more 
precious  to  me  than  all  the  diamonds  in 
the  world,  and  make  me  forget  all  my 
troubles.” 

There  was  a  short  silence,  which  Alice 
broke  with  her  usual  tact,  by  resuming 
her  account  of  her  chemical  studies. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Cyprien 
returned  to  his  hut,  where  a  packet  of 
letters  awaited  him,  carefully  arranged 
on  his  work-table  by  Miss  Watkins. 

These  letters,  reaching  him  after  so 
long  an  absence,  he  hardly  dared  open. 
If  they  brought  him  news  of  some  mis¬ 
fortune  !  His  father,  his  mother,  his 
little  sister  Jane  !  So  many  things  can 
happen  in  three  months  ! 

He  rapidly  glanced  through  them,  and 
found  they  contained  nothing  but  good 
news.  All  his  people  were  well.  There 
were  the  warmest  congratulations  on  his 
excellent  theory  of  diamond  formation. 
He  could  stay  another  six  months  in 
Griqualand  if  he  thought  his  doing  so 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  science. 
Everything  was  for  the  best,  and  Cyprien 
went  to  sleep  with  a  lighter  heart  than 
he  had  had  for  many  a  day. 

In  the  morning  he  visited  his  friends, 
and  stayed  some  time  with  Thomas  Steel, 
who  had  been  working  to  considerable 
purpose.  The  hearty  Lancashire  lad 
received  his  partner  with  the  greatest 
cordiality.  Cyprien  arranged  with  him 
for  Bardik  and  Li  to  resume  work  as 
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before,  intending,  if  they  were  successful, 
to  give  them  a  share  in  the  claim. 

On  his  part,  he  had  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  again  trying  his  hand  at 
digging,  and,  in  accordance  with  Alice’s 
wish,  resolved  to  resume  his  chemical 
researches. 

His  conversation  with  her  had  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  his  own  ideas.  He  had  for 
some  time  thought  that  his  true  course 
was  to  abandon  the  rougher  work,  and 
leave  travel  and  adventure  alone.  Too 
loyal  and  faithful  to  his  word  to  think  for 
an  instant  of  abusing  the  confidence  of 
Tonaia,  and  profiting  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  cavern  with  its  marvellous  mine¬ 
rals,  he  found  in  it  a  valuable  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  theory  of  gems,  which  could 
not  but  increase  his  ardour  in  research. 
And  so  he  returned  to  his  laboratory  and 
resumed  his  investigations. 

And  he  had  a  strong  incentive  to  do 
so,  for  since  the  artificial  diamond  had 
been  lost,  Mr.  Watkins  said  no  more 
about  his  daughter’s  marriage.  If  the 
engineer  could  make  another  gem  of. 
extraordinary  value,  the  farmer  might 
again  be  induced  to  entertain  the  subject. 

And  so  Cyprien  resolved  to  set  to  work 
without  delay,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  proceedings  from  the  diggers 
of  Vandergaart  Kopje.  It  would  have 
been  well,  perhaps,  had  he  done  so. 


crystallise  the  carbon — that  is  to  sa  , 
make  the  diamond — is  a  proper  solver*  , 
which  by  evaporation  or  cooling  will  give 
the  crystallisation.  We  have  a  solvent 
for  aluminium  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  and 
by  analogy  we  must  find  something 
similar  for  carbon,  such  as  boron  or 
silicon.” 

Although  Cyprien  was  not  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  solvent  he  went  on  with  his 
work.  Instead  of  Mataki,  who  prudently 
kept  away  from  the  camp,  Bardik  was 
employed  in  keeping  in  the  fire  night 
and  day,  a  task  he  fulfilled  as  zealously 
as  his  predecessor. 

In  the  meantime,  foreseeing  that  after 
this  prolongation  of  his  stay  in  Griqua¬ 
land  he  would  have  to  leave  for  Europe, 
Cyprien  started  on  another  item  in  his 
programme,  which  he  had  hitherto  left 
untouched.  This  was  the  determination 
of  the  exact  position  of  a  cei'tain  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  north-east  of  the  plain,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  the  sjiot  where  the 
waters  debouched  at  the  time  the  diaman- 
tiferous  deposit  was  formed. 

Five  or  six  days  after  his  return  from 
the  Transvaal  he  was  working  at  this 
with  all  his  usual  precision.  For  an 
hour  or  more  he  had  been  placing  his 
poles,  and  noting  his  bench  marks  on  a 
fully  detailed  map  he  had  procured  at 
|  Kimberley,  and,  strange  to  relate,  in 
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He  obtained  a  new  tube  of  great  resist¬ 
ing  power,  and  filled  it  in  the  same  way. 
“  What  I  want,”  said  he  to  Alice,  “  to 


every  case  he  found  that  nowhere  did  his 
figures  agree  with  the  plan  !  At  last, 
after  repeated  trials,  there  was  no  resist- 
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ing  the  evidence  that  the  map  was  out  of  He  was  using  an  excellent  chrono- 
truth  as  regards  its  compass  bearings,  meter,  that  had  been  duly  rated,  and 


“  The  map  was  entirely  wrong.” 


and  that  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  I  which  he  had  specially  brought  out  with 
were  erroneous.  |  him  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 


longitude,  and  the  time  was  high  noon. 
Hence,  feeling  assured  of  the  infallibilit  y 
of  his  compass  and  his  declination  needle, 
lie  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  the 
map  on  which  he  was  marking  Iris  ob¬ 
servations  was  entirely  untrustworthy, 
owing  to  some  serious  oversight. 

In  fact,  the  north  of  the  map  as  shown 
by  the  arrow  was  really  the  north-north¬ 
west,  and  all  the  positions  had  necessarily 
to  be  altered. 

“  I  see  what  it  is,”  Cyprien  suddenly 
exclaimed,  “  the  asses  who  did  this  forgot 
to  allow  for  the  variation,  and  that  is 
nearly  twenty-nine  degrees  west !  All 
their  latitude  and  longitude  lines  ought- 
to  be  swung  round  twenty-nine  degrees  ! 
They  must  have  been  funny  surveyors 
that  produced  this  masterpiece.” 

And  he  chuckled  loudly  at  the  blunder. 

“Well,  to  err  is  human.  Let  him  throw 
the  first  stone  at  these  fellows  who  never 
made  a  mistake  in  his  life.” 

Cyprien  had  no  reason  for  keeping 
secret  the  rectification  he  had  made  in 
the  orientation  of  the  diamantiferous  beds 
of  the  district.  As  he  was  returning  to 
the  farm  he  met  Vandergaart,  and  casu¬ 
ally  mentioned  it  to  him. 

“  It  is  very  curious  that  such  a  huge 
mistake  was  not  found  out  before.  It 
affects  all  the  maps  of  the  district.” 

The  old  lapidary  pricked  up  his  ears 
and  looked  Cyprien  straight  in  the  fate. 

“  Are  you  sure  you  are  right  ?  ”  he  asked, 

“  Oli,  yes  !  ” 

“  And  will  you  swear  it  in  a  court  of 
justice  1” 

“  In  a  dozen  courts  if  you  like.” 

“  And  no  one  can  deny  what  you  say  1 ' 

“  Certainly  not ;  I  should  only  have  to 
point  out  the  mistake.  It  is  open,  gross, 
palpable.  They  have  omitted  the  mag¬ 
netic  variation,  that  is  all.” 

Vandergaart  shook  hands  and  walked 
off  without  another  word,  and  Cyprien 
soon  forgot  the  strange  way  in  which  the 
intelligence  had  affected  him. 

But  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  when 
lie  went  to  call  on  the  old  lapidary,  lie 
found  the  door  shut.  On  it  was  a  notice, 
“AWAY  ON  BUSINESS.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORLD: 


A  STORY  OF  SCHOOL  AND  CITY  LIFE. 


Money  is  a  great  institution.  What 
glorious  times  we  should  all  have  if 
only  the  s.  cl.  were  forthcoming  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities.  What  a  nuisance  it  is 
when  one  has  some  grand  scheme  in  one’s 
brain  which  will  inevitably  bring  honour 
and  glory  when  completed,  to  find  that 
“the  want  of  pence”  puts  a  complete 
stopper  on  our  cherished  plan.  How  can 
one  be  expected  to  make  a  score  with 
this  old  sprung  lump  of  willow  1  Ah,  if 
only  that  splendid  match  bat  were  ours  ! 
iron  Id  n’t  the  hundred  soon  appear  on  the 
telegraph  board  ! 

There  are  different  ways  of  spending 
money.  Some  like  to  lay  it  out  on  fleet¬ 
ing  pleasures  —  “  truck,”  riding,  shows. 
Others,  when  they  get  a  windfall,  are 
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I  more  careful,  and  buy  a  long-desired 
book,  to  which  they  can  return  many 
times.  But  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  come  into  money  unexpectedly  let 
it  depart  with  equal  lightness. 

When  Fanshawe  found  he  was  a  legatee 
to  the  extent  of  a  clear  hundred  pounds 
j  he  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight. 

I  He  was  in  debt,  not  to  any  great  extent, 
but  just  enough  to  make  him  uncomfort¬ 
able.  Mr.  Ferris,  the  tailor,  was  appa¬ 
rently  uneasy  in  his  mind,  and  had  made 
several  calls  on  him,  at  one  of  which  he 
had  expressed  himself  strongly. 

“I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Fanshawe, 
I  haven’t  got  enough  time  to  be  always 
looking  you  up.” 

“Haven’t  you?”  retorted  Fanshawe, 


|  who  was  angry  at  being  dunned.  “Yon 
■  ought  to  have  time  enough,  for  I  m  goku 
to  pay  you  in  time.” 

But  Mr.  Ferris  did  not  see  the  point 
of  the  joke,  and  returned  to  the  charge 
(which  was  six  pounds  ten). 

“I’m  not  going  to  have  any  more 
shillyshallying,”  he  said,  decidedly,  “and 
if  this  money  isn’t  paid  by  Wednesday  1 
go  straight  to  your  governors  and  lay  a 
complaint.” 

Fanshawe  was  not  dismayed  by  the 
threat,  only  annoyed.  It  would  be  a 
nuisance  to  have  all  the  fellows  know 
the  state  of  his  finances.  At  the  same 
time  they  would  probably  “  take  it  out 
j  of  the  tailor  should  he  be  ill-advised 
j  enough  to  venture  -into  the  office  where 
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Fanshawe  and  his  fellow-clerks  spent  as 
little  time  as  possible. 

So  Fanshawe  was  very  pleased  to  he 
able  to  pay  off.  Ferris,  and  show  him 
what  a  mistake  he  had  made  in  trying  to 
bully  him.  Mr.  Ferris  begged  his  pardon 
most  humbly,  and  entreated  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  favours,  but  Fanshawe  rode 
the  high  horse,  and  went  to  a  better,  or 
at  least  a  more  expensive,  man. 

Finding  himself  in  the  very  unaccus¬ 
tomed  position  of  having  eighty  pounds 
to  spare,  he  decided  that  he  could  spare 
some  of  them  very  easily,  so  he  proceeded 
to  have  a  high  time  of  it  for  a  fortnight. 
He  went  out  every  night,  spent  a  pound 
or  two  in  giving  a  supper,  bought  a  few 
trifles  in  the  way  of  jewellery,  had  a 
hack  once  or  twice,  went  to  the  music- 
hall  pretty  frequently  (a  proceeding- 
necessitating  a  considerable  expenditure 
in  drink),  and  generally  lived  the  sort  of 
life  which  he  liked.  However,  at  the 
close  of  the  fortnight  he  happened  to 
have  occasion  to  make  up  his  accounts, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had 
spent  twenty-eight  pounds  out  of  the 
eighty. 

“  This  won’t  do,”  he  soliloquised  ;  “  I’m 
a  fool  and  no  mistake.  I  might  be  a  lower- 
school  boy  with  a  half-sovereign  from  the 
way  I’ve  been  flinging  my  cash  about. 
Where  the  mischief  it’s  all  gone  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.” 

He  had  a  heavy  fit  of  repentance  on 
that  day,  for  the  previous  evening  he  had 
indulged  in  unlimited  “  brandies,”  and 
was  suffering  the  natural  consequence. 
The  fit  lasted  long  enough  for  him  to  go 
to  the  Birkbeck  Bank  and  deposit  fifty 
pounds. 

“  I  won’t  touch  that  for  a  couple  of 
months,”  he  said  to  himself.  “  My  allow¬ 
ance  is  due  next  week,  and  I’ll  worry 
along  on  that.” 

His  resolution  lasted  for  about  six 
weeks.  By  that  time  his  quarter’s  allow¬ 
ance  was  gone,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
such  as  he  to  be  as  careful  as  usual  of 
money  when  they  know  they  have  fifty 
pounds  in  hand,  only  waiting  to  be 
drawn  out. 

So  it  happened  that,  by  the  beginning 
of  May,  things  were  in  a  not  much  better 
condition  with  Fanshawe  than  they  were 
before  he  had  his  legacy. 

And  what  had  he  to  show  for  his 
money  ?  Some  studs,  a  pair  of  gold 
sleeve-links,  a  good  ebony  walking-stick 
with  chased  silver  top,  two  suits  of 
clothes,  a  hat  or  two,  four  novels,  a  fine 
collection  of  empty  bottles,  and  a  file  of 
receipts.  Anything  else  1  Yes,  a  meer¬ 
schaum  pipe,  value  three  pounds  ;  and  a 
conscience  more  seared  than  before. 

Not  much  of  a  show  for  eighty  or 
ninety  pounds.  And  more  than  that, 
Fanshawe  had  got  into  a  habit  of  spend¬ 
ing  far  more  than  formerly  in  question¬ 
able  amusements,  and  it  would  be  a 
nuisance,  he  thought,  to  fall  back  into 
his  old  ways. 

He  had  forgotten  Lang  during  the  last 
few  months.  He  had  called  at  Mrs. 
Turner’s  soon  after  Lang  had  returned 
home,  and  hearing  that  he  had  left  town, 
and  was  ill,  had  given  up  all  thought  about 
him  for  a  time.  Lang  owed  him  money, 
but  lie  had  no  need  of  money  just  now  ; 
besides,  Lang  was  safe  enough.  It  would 
be  rather  pleasant  to  know  that  when  his 
cash  was  all  gone  he  could  fall  back  on 
Lang. 

So  it  happened  that  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  Garland  had  made  Lang 
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confess  the  fraud,  Fanshawe  was  employ¬ 
ing  his  time  at  the  office  in  reckoning  up 
his  liabilities  and  assets.  The  result  was 
not  gratifying. 

“  Hullo,  Fan,”  said  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions  known  as  Dick,  “  what’s  up  ? 
You  look  as  if  you’d  lost  a  threepenny- 
bit.” 

“  That’s  a  misfortune  that  won’t  happen 
to  you,”  retorted  Fanshawe. 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  for 
Dick  was  known  to  be  in  a  constant  state 
of  impecuniosity. 

One  of  the  partners  came  in  at  this 
juncture,  and  every  one  glued  his  eyes  to 
the  desk.  When  he  had  departed  Fan¬ 
shawe  renewed  his  calculations. 

“  I  owe  that  fellow  Turner  six  fifteen,” 
he  said  to  himself,  “  and  he’s  written  three 
times  and  threatens  to  county-court  me. 
I  suppose  he  means  business.  I  must  get 
the  cash  somewhere.  I’ll  try  Lang,  I 
think.  He  must  have  come  back  to  town 
j  by  now.” 

Lunch  time  came,  and  Fanshawe  as 
usual  was  the  first  to  take  his  hat  and  go. 
He  ran  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  arms 
of  a  seedy-looking  man  who  had  a  pen 
behind  his  ear. 

“  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the 
man,  who,  however,  still  stood  between 
the  door  and  the  stairs.  “  Could  you 
tell  me  if  Mr.  Fanshawe’s  office  is  up 
here  ?  ” 

A  sudden  thought  came  to  Fan¬ 
shawe.  He  had  never  seen  the  man 
before,  but  he  knew  in  a  moment  that  he 
was  an  officer,  and  lmd  in  his  pocket  a 
summons  for  him..  He  was,  as  we  know, 
not  the  man  to  stick  at  trifles  to  serve  his 
own  ends. 

“Mr.  Fanshawe  ?  Oh,  yes.  You’ll  find 
him  on  the  seconcj  floor,  first  door  on  the 
right.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir.  What  sort  of  a  man 
might  he  be  ?  ” 

“  He’s  a  sandy-haired  fellow,  with  short 
whiskers  and  no  moustache.  Anybody 
will  tell  you  which  it  is.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir.  Good  morning.” 

The  man  crept  cautiously  upstairs 
with  his  hand  in  His  breast-pocket.  Fan¬ 
shawe  waited  till  he  was  out  of  reach, 
and  then  walked  quietly  out. 

“  That  was  a  narrow  touch,”  he  said  to 
himself ;  “  it’s  lucky  he  came  just  at 
lunch  time.  Poor  Dick  !  he’ll  get  a  fright 
when  the  fellow  is  on  him.  Serve  him 
right ;  he’s  played  me  many  a  trick  before 
now.  But  what  a  sell  for  Turner  and 
Co.!” 

Turner  and  Co.  were  his  new  tailors, 
who  did  not  show  any  more  inclination 
to  give  him  long  credit  than  Mr.  Ferris 
had.  Fanshawe  was  almost  sorry  he  had 
left  Ferris,  who  seemed  to  regret  his 
harshness  when  he  was  paid.  But  in 
the  meantime  Turner’s  account  must  be 
settled. 

“I  shan’t  be  able  to  go  back  to  the. 
office  to-day,”  thought  Fanshawe.  “  That 
fellow  will  be  certain  to  come  to  my  rooms 
to-night.  I  must  tell  Mrs.  Gunter  to  be 
sure  to  say  I’m  out.” 

He  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  park, 
and  strolled  back  to  Mrs.  Turner’s  about 
live,  hoping  to  catch  Lang  in.  How  lucky 
it  was  that  he  had  not  bothered  him 
about  his  debt  before.  If  he  had  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  fall  back  on  it  now, 
when  it  was  urgently  needed. 

“Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Lang  is  in,”  said  the  ser¬ 
vant,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry. 

He  was  shown  into  the  breakfast-room, 
in  which  boarders  received  private  visi¬ 


tors.  Lang  came  down  a  few  minutes 
later. 

It  had  caused  him  a  shock  when  Fan¬ 
shawe  was  announced.  He  had  to  make 
up  his  mind  in  a  minute.  In  the  first 
place  he  owed  him  money,  on  that  point 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  But  he  might 
send  that.  Next,  he  wanted  above  every 
thing  to  cut  Fanshawe — to  never  see  him 
again.  Since  his  confession  to  Garland 
he  looked  upon  his  old  companion  with 
perfect  detestation. 

However,  he  decided  he  must  see  him. 

“  Halo,  Lang,  here  we  are  again  !  ”  was 
Fanshawe’s  greeting.  “  How  are  you  1  I 
heard  you’d  been  jolly  ill.” 

“  Yes,  so  I  have.” 

“Knocked  yourself  up  with  working 
too  hard  for  matric,  ?”  laughed  Fan¬ 
shawe. 

Lang  gave  a  frightened  glance  around 
the  room. 

“  Don’t  speak  of  that,”  he  whispered,  “  I 
wish  I’d  never  done  it.” 

*“But  you  did,”  retorted  the  other, 
lightly,  “  so  you  may  as  well  make  the 
best  of  it.  When  are  you  going  to  sign 
your  articles  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  quite  know.  July,  I  expect.” 

“  Lucky  beggar  you  are  to  have  sayed 
a  year’s  drudgery.  But  I  say,  old  boy, 
you  haven’t  forgotten  our  little  arrange¬ 
ment?” 

“  No,”  muttered  Lang. 

“Very  well,  then;  you  recollect  we 
haven’t  had  a  final  squaring  up  yet. 
When  shall  we  have  it  ?  The  sooner  the 
better,  for  I’m  as  hard  up  as  a  lower 
schoolboy.” 

“  I’m  sorry  for  that,”  faltered  Lang. 

“Not  so  sorry  as  I  am.  You  can’t  say 
I’ve  not  given  you  rope  enough,  old  boy. 
How  long  ago  was  it  you  were  to  have 
paid  up  ?  ” 

Lang  did  not  know,  but  he  was  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  overstepped 
the  mark. 

“  I’ll  give  you  what  I  can,”  he  said  ; 
“  yet  Pater  allows  me  so  little  that  I  only 
have  a  pound  or  two.” 

“  Now  look  here,  Lang,  you  owe  me 
money,  and  you’ll  have  to  pay  it,  you 
know.  You  must  borrow  it  if  you  haven’t 
got  it.  Why,  hang  it,  man,  there’s  a 
fellow  at  my  rooms  this  very  minute 
with  a  summons  in  his  pocket  for  this 
very  suit  of  clothes  I’m  standing  in.  If  1 
don’t  pay  up  to-morrow  there’ll  be  a 
pretty  shine.” 

“  I’ll  see  if  I  can  get  it  for  you,”  said 
Lang.  “  I’ll  try  and  send  it  you  to-night.” 

“  Don’t  forget  it,”  said  Fanshawe,  “be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  uncommonly  awkward 
for  me — and  perhaps  for  you,”  he  added. 

What  did  he  mean  1  Lang  was  afraid 
to  ask.  He  thought  it  was  a  veiled 
threat,  intimating  that  there  was  a  means 
of  extracting  the  money  if  persuasion  did 
not  have  its  due  effect. 

“  I  won’t  forget,”  he  said ;  “  don’t  be 
afraid.”  He  rose  to  try  and  show  the 
interview  was  ended.  Fanshawe  took  the 
hint  and  his  hat,  shook  hands,  and  de¬ 
parted. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

When  Lang  met  Garland  that  evening 
by  appointment  he  had  to  tell  him 
of  Fanshawe’s  visit.  He  had  no  secrets 
from  Garland  now.  It  was  a  great  relief 
to  have  some  one  to  whom  he  could  un¬ 
burden  his  mind. 

His  flrst  sensation  of  relief  had,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  great  extent  vanished.  It 
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was  an  immense  load  off  his  mind  to  find 
that  Garland,  whom  he  so  admired  and 
liked,  had  not  turned  away  from  him  on  j 
finding  out  the  manner  of  man  he  was. 
For  a  few  hours  he  was  almost  elated  ;  i 
then  came  the  reaction,  intensified  by  | 
Fanshawe’s  visit. 

“  It’s  all  up,  Garland,”  he  said, 
detailing  his  conversation  with  his 
tempter.  “  He  says  he  must  have 
the  money,  and  I’ve  promised  to 
send  it  him  to-night,  yet  I  don  t 
know  where  I’m  going  to  get 
it.” 

“  I  wish  that  were  the  greatest 
difficulty,”  said  Garland,  kindly. 

“  I  can  lend  you  seven  or  eight 
pounds,  if  that  will  do.  You  can 
pay  me  back  when  all  this  is  over. 

I  dare  say  you  would  sooner  have 
me  for  a  creditor  than  him.” 

“  Garland,  you’re  the  best  fellow 
in  the  world,”  cried  Lang,  warmly. 

“  I  only  wish  I  deserved  what  you 
are  doing  for  me.” 

“  Oh,  nonsense ;  you’d  do  as 
much  for  me.  Let’s  get  that  part 
of  the  business  over  first.  Just 
wait  half  a  minute.  I’ll  get  Mr. 

King  to  write  a  cheque  and  you 
can  send  it  off  at  once.” 

Lang  could  only  murmur  Lis 
thanks.  He  felt  as  if  the  most 
pressing  danger  were  over  when 
the  letter  was  sent  to  post. 

“Now,”  said  Garland,  on  his 
return,  “  just  settle  down  in  that 
chair,  because  we  have  a  good 
deal  to  talk  over.” 

Lang  obeyed.  He  was  ready  to 
obey  in  anything. 

“What  are  you 
going  to  do  1  ” 
asked  Garland. 

Lang  looked 
up  surprised. 

What  could  he 
do  1 

“What  would 
you  advise  1  ” 
he  asked,  hum¬ 
bly. 

“In  the  first 
place,  of  course, 
you  mustn’t 
dream  of  sign¬ 
ing  your  ar¬ 
ticles.” 

“But  if  I 
don’t  every  one 
will  find  it  out, 
father  will 
want  to  know 
the  reason,  and 
I  shall  have  to 
bolt  and  hide 
like  Melhuish.” 

Garland  left 
him  to  go  on. 

“No,  you’re 
right,”  he  con¬ 
tinued;  “I  can’t 

sign  my  articles ;  that’s  fixed,  at  any 
rate.  I’ve  had  enough  shuffling  and 
deceiving,  I’m  going  to  be  straight  now.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Garland.  “  What 
sort  of  a  life  would  you  lead  with  the 
constant  fear  of  some  one’s  turning  up 
and  saying,  ‘  Come  out  of  that,  you  cheat ; 
you’ve  no  business  to  be  a  solicitor  ’1  No ; 
there’s  only  one  way  out  of  it  that  I  can 
see.” 

“  What’s  that  1  ” 

“  You  must  pass  the  matriculation  in 
June.” 


“But  I’m  already  supposed  to  have 
passed  it.” 

“  That  makes  no  difference.  We  want 
to  stand  you  on  your  legs,  so  you  must 
begin  at  the  point  where  you  went  wrong. 
You  have  almost  six  weeks  before  you  ; 
you  have  been  working  well  lately,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  pass.  In  tact  you 
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must ;  it’s  your  only  chance  of  avoiding  [ 
exposure.” 

“  But  won’t  they  find  it  out  1  ”  asked 
Lang. 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  so.  Your  name  is  } 
not  an  uncommon  one.  You  must  make 
your  application  to  be  allowed  to  go  up  j 
from  a  different  address  ;  that  may  help  [ 
you.  And  you  must  keep  the  fact  of 
your  going  up  a  secret  from  every  one.  ’ 

“  I  see,”  acquiesced  Lang. 

“It’s  the  sort  of  job  1  don't  like  at  all, 

[  continued  the  other,  “but  it’s  the  best  we  | 


can  do.  It  is  underhand  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  I  hate  anything  done  in 
secret,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.” 

“I’ll  do  it,”  cried  Lang,  who  saw  the 
path  clearing  before  him.  “  I’ll  work  day 
and  night.  I  know  the  subjects  pretty 
well,  for  I  used  to  work  at  them  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  to  keep  my  thoughts  off'  the 
miserable  business.” 

“Yes’,  it’s  a  miser¬ 
able  business  enough 
as  it  stands,”  said 
Garland.  “  If  this 
does  come  to  light 
you  would  certainly 
be  liable  to  be  punish¬ 
ed  for  fraud.” 

“  Yes ;  if  I  signed 
under  false  pre¬ 
tences.” 

“  In  any  case  the 
guilt  is  the  same.” 

“Yes,”  said  Lang; 
“  I  know  that  only 
too  well.  Only  five 
weeks  and  a  day  or 
two  !  I  shall  have  to 
stick  at  it.” 

“  I  tell  you  what 
I’ll  do,”  said  Garland. 
“  I  have  to  read  some 
classics  for  practice, 
so  I  may  just  as  well 
read  your  subjects 
with  you.” 

“  Thanks,  awfully, 
I  shall  get  on  ever 
so  much  faster.” 

“  You  must  let  your 
law  slide  for  the  next 
few  weeks.” 

“That  will  be  easy 
enough,”  said 
Lang,  sadly. 
“I’ve  only  been 
playing  at  it.” 

“Then  do 
your  best,  and 
remember  how 
much  depends 
on  it.  Pass  your 
exam.,  and  you 
will  be  able  to 
sign  your  ar¬ 
ticles  with  a 
free  conscience, 
knowing  that 
you've  earned 
the  right  to  the 
year’s  exemp¬ 
tion  you  claim. 
If  you  fail,  you 
must  either 
postpone  en¬ 
tering  till  after 
the  next  exam., 
or  else  go  in  for 
the  prelimi¬ 
nary  and  face 
thec-xplanation 
which  must 
come  out.” 

“  I’ll  do  it,”  said  Lang,  determinedly. 
All  seemed  bright  and  smooth  now.  He 
was  clear  of  Fanshawe,  he  need  never  see 
him  again  and  never  would.  Once  pass 
his  exam,  and  the  whole  of  that  unhappy 
episode  in  his  existence  would  be  blotted 
out  for  ever. 

So  Lang  thought.  But  he  had  to  learn 
that  the  consequences  of  evil  deeds  are 
not  always  so  confined  as  we  should  wish. 
Even  repentance  is  not  invariably  sulii- 
cient  to  destroy  them. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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A  SCHOOLBOY’S  ADVENTURE  WITH  MOONLIGHTERS. 

By  James  Cox,  k.n., 

Author  of  “  Fascinated  by  a  Fakir,"  “How  1  Saved  My  Aunt's  Diamonds,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  II. 


“  A  T  last  !  ”  exclaim - 
A  ed  Charley,  as 
the  car  stopped  at  a 
large  iron  gate  Hanked 
by  a  lodge.  “  Here 
Ave  are.” 

An  old  woman,  on 
hearing  the  sound  of 
the  Avheels,  came  out, 
and  after  fumbling  at 
the  lock  for  a  iew 
minutes,  threw  open 
the  gates,  and  gave  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  colonel 
and  his  escort. 

A  short  drive  through  an  avenue,  and 
the  car  Avas  pulled  up  in  front  of  a  large 
house,  from  one  of  the  upper  windows  of 
Avhich  a  solitary  ray  of  light  gleamed  out 
into  the  darkness. 

In  response  to  a  hearty  pull  of  the 
bell,  the  said  windoAv  was  cautiously 
raised  a  few  inches,  and  a  SAveet  voice 
was  heard  saying, 

“  Is  that  you,  papa  dear  1  ” 

“  All  right,  Eileen  darling.  Tell  Dan  to 
let  us  in  at  once.” 

The  window  was  closed,  the  light  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  a  fe.Av  seconds  later  there 
Avas  a  sound  of  the  removal  of  liars  and 
chains  from  the  hall-door.  Another 
moment,  and  the  door  Avas  throAvn  wide 
open,  disclosing  to  vieAv  a  very  pretty 
girl  and  a  Avhite-haired  old  man  who 
held  a  candle  above  his  head  and  peered 
out  into  the  darkness. 

“  Welcome  home,  papa  dear  !”  said  the 
former,  throAving  herself  into  the  colonel’s 
arms  and  kissing  him. 

“  And  you  too,  Charley  !  ”  exclaimed 
the  young  lady,  as  she  disengaged  her¬ 
self  from  the  embrace  of  her  father  and 
threAv  her  arms  round  Reggy's  neck, 
much  to  that  young  gentleman’s  asto¬ 
nishment,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  kiss. 

“  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ”  shouted  Charley,  in 
intense  glee.  “You  are  as  bad  as  the 
policeman.  Never  mind,  Reggy,  old  fel- 


Ioav,  you  needn’t  look  so  uncomfortable  ; 
she  won’t  do  it  again.” 

“  Where’s  your  aunt,  Eileen1?”  asked  the 
colonel,  to  cover  the  confusion  and  divert 
attention  from  the  mistake  his  pretty 
daughter  had  made. 

“Oh,  papa  dear,  the  moment  you  went 
aAvay  she  locked  herself  up  in  her  room, 
piled  all  the  furniture  against  the  door, 
and  made  old  Dan  march  up  and  down 
outside  Avith  the  blunderbuss.  She’s 
dreadfully  nervous.” 

“  Poor  old  lady  !  However,  let’s  get 
in.  I  suppose  there’s  a  fire  in  the  dining¬ 
room.” 

Mickey  and  the  policeman  drove  off  to 
the  stables,  and  Eileen  led  the  way  into 
the  dining-room,  where,  after  the  colonel 
and  the  tAvo  boys  had  divested  them¬ 
selves  of  their  great-coats  and  Avraps, 
they  all  sat  down  and  did  ample  justice 
to  the  supper  which  Eileen  had  thought¬ 
fully  prepared  for  them. 

After  the  meal  Avas  concluded  the 
colonel  looked  at  his  watch.  “  Come, 
Charley,  show  Reggy  his  room  ;  do  you 
knoAv  it’s  nearly  midnight  1  and  no  doubt 
he’ll  be  glad  to  get  to  roost  after  his  long 
journey.” 

“  This  way,  old  chap  !  ”  cried  Charley, 
lighting  a  candle  in  the  hall  and  con¬ 
ducting  his  guest  up  a  Avide  oak  stair¬ 
case  to  a  long  corridor  on  the  first  land¬ 
ing.  “  Your  crib  is  next  mine  at  the  end 
of  this  passage.  I  say,  Reg.,  you  ain’t 
afraid  of  ghosts,  are  you  1  ” 

“  Not  a  bit !  Why  1  ” 

“Well,  it’s  said — but  of  course  I  don’t 
believe  it — that  once  a  year  the  ghost  of 
old  Oliver  CroniAvell  haunts  this  Aving  of 
the  house.  This  is  a  precious  ancient 
house — at  least  one  part  of  it  is — and 
there’s  a  yarn  that  when  CroniAvell  was 
o\rer  in  Ireland  he  stayed  in  it,  and  had 
Lady  Desmond,  to  whom  the  place  be¬ 
longed,  put  to  death  for  harbouring  some 
rebels.  I’m  not  sure,  though,  whether  it’s 
Cromwell’s  ghost  or  the  old  lady’s  that 
haunts  the  place.  Perhaps  it’s  both  of 
’em  ;  I’ll  ask  old  Dan  to-morroAv.  Here 
we  are.  Good  night.” 

Reggy  turned  into  bed  pretty  smartly, 
for  he  Avas  tired  and  glad  to  get  to  rest ; 
but  he  found  it  rather  more  difficult  to 
fall  asleep  than  he  had  anticipated.  TJie 
strange  bed  and  surroundings,  the  long 
journey,  and  the  tragic  death  of  Biddy’s 
cow,  kept  him  aAvake.  At  last,  howeArer, 
as  the  clock  on  the  stairs  struck  the  hour 
of  one,  he  turned  over  on  his  side  for 
about  the  tAventieth  time  and  commenced 
saying  the  alphabet  backwards,  hoping 
that  this  monotonous  mental  exercise 
Avould  have  the  desired  effect.  He  had 
just  arrived  at  the  letter  O  when  a  noise 
resembling  a  stealthy  footfall  in  the 
corridor  near  the  door  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  at  once  sat  up  and  lis¬ 
tened. 

“  I  wonder  who  can  be  Avandering  about 
at  this  time  of  night  1  ”  thought  Reggy, 
feeling  a  little  uncomfortable.  “  Ghosts  ? 
Phoo  !  that’s  all  nonsense  ;  there  are  no 
such  things  !  Hallo,  though !  What’s 
that  ? ” 


|  By  the  feeble  light  emitted  from  the 
dying  embers  of  the  fire  in  the  grate  he 
saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  a  small  white 
hand  glide  round  the  edge  of  his  door, 
which  he  had  left  ajar,  and  flutter  for  a 
moment  over  the  place  where  the  lock 
should  be,  as  if  feeling  for  a  key.  Before 
he  could  recover  his  astonishment  the 
hand  was  withdrawn,  and  he  heard  foot¬ 
steps  rapidly  passing  along  the  passage, 
while  a  Aveak,  quavering  voice  outside 
muttered  in  low  tones,  “  This  house  will 
be  the  death  of  me,  I  know  it  will  i  ” 

Reginald  sprang  out  of  bed,  saying  to 
himself,  “  One  of  Master  Charley’s 
tricks  !  I’ll  serve  him  out  for  this  !  ” 

Flinging  the  door  Avide  open,  he  peered 
into  the  darkness.  “Surely  I’m  not 
dreaming  !  ”  he  thought.  “  What  was 
that  at  the  far  end  of  the  corridor,  where 
the  light  from  an  open  door  streamed 
across  the  polished  oak  floor1?  A  little 
old  woman  in  white,  with  a  peculiar¬ 
shaped  scarlet  cap  on  her  head,  appeared 
to  his  astonished  gaze  for  one  brief  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  spot  thus  illuminated,  and 
instantly  disappeared,  the  light  vanish¬ 
ing. 

“Very  odd,”  thought  the  boy.  “Can 
there  be  any  truth  in  what  Charley  told 
me  1  ” 

Returning  to  his  bedroom,  Reginald  lit 
his  candle  and  proceeded  to  his  chum's 
bedroom.  There  he  found  Charley,  fast 
asleep  and  snoring  contentedly. 

Then  he  walked  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  corridor,  and  stopped  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  opposite  the  door  at  the  upper  end, 
where  he  imagined  the  apparition  had 
disappeared.  All  was  quiet;  and  so, 
thinking  perhaps  that  he  must  have  been 
dreaming  after  all,  he  returned  to  his 
oavii  room,  blew  out  the  candle,  got  into 
bed,  and  fell  asleep. 

*  *  *  * 

“  Hallo,  Reggy  !  Rouse  out,  old  chap  ! 
I’ve  been  hammering  at  your  door  for 
the  last  five  minutes  !  Look  sharp,  or 
you’ll  be  late  for  breakfast  !  ” 

Reggy,  thus  admonished,  sat  up  in  bed 
and  told  Charley  to  come  in. 

“  Why,  hoAv  white  you  look,  Reg.  !  Had 
a  bad  night’s  rest,  eh  1  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Reggie,  yaAvning.  “I  can’t 
say  I  slept  very  well.  Strange  bed,  you 
knoAv.  HoAvever,  I’ll  look  sharp  and  dress 
noAv.” 

As  Reggy  turned  out  and  commenced 
dressing,  the  vision  of  the  old  lady  flashed 
across  his  mind.  “  I  don’t  think  I  shall 
say  anything  about  it  to  Charley,”  he 
muttered,  aloud  ;  “  I  may  have  dreamt 
it.” 

On  reaching  the  breakfast-room  Regi¬ 
nald  found  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  the  fair 
Eileen,  and  his  schoolfellow  already 
seated.  Eileen  was  presiding  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  looked,  if  possible, 
prettier  than  ever.  She  smiled  as  their  j 
guest  entered  the  room,  and  motioned 
him  to  a  chair  on  her  right. 

“  I  hope  you  slept  Avell  last  night  ?  ” 
she  said  as  she  helped  him  to  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

He  Avas  about  to  ansAver  Avhen  the  door 
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was  suddenly  opened,  admitting  an  el¬ 
derly  lady,  who  trotted  nimbly  across  the 
room  and  seated  herself  in  a  vacant  chair 
opposite  to  him.  Her  dress  was  some¬ 
what  quaint,  of  a  fashion  long  out  of  date, 
and  her  manners  were  rather  peculiar. 
She  looked  sharply  at  Reginald,  and  then, 
turning  to  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  gave  an 
angry  sniff,  and  in  a  rasping  tone  of 
voice  said,  “Fitzgerald,  you  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  to  have  brought 
that  boy  here  !”  Then,  jerking  her  head 
round,  and  fixing  Reg.  with  her  little 
grey  eyes,  exclaimed,  “  Boy,  is  your  life 
insured  1  ” 

“  My  what,  madam  1  ”  replied  Reggy, 
.feeling  slightly  astonished  at  the  lady’s 
brusque  behaviour. 

“Your  life,  boy  ! — your  life  !  Poor  in¬ 
nocent  !  don’t  you  know  that  you  are 
surrounded  by  assassins,  Moonlighters, 
dynamitards,  and  blackguards  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  ?  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear !  why 
did  I  leave  Dublin  1  ” 

Reggy  mumbled  out  something  to  the 
effect  that  he  did  not  think  his  life  was 
insured,  but  would  ask  his  father,  on 
which  he  received  a  kick  under  the  table 
from  Charley,  and,  looking  up  at  that 
young  gentleman,  saw  that  he  was  doing 
his  utmost  to  suppress  a  violent  attack 
of  laughter.  Eileen  whispered  at  the 
same  moment  to  him,  “  You  must  excuse 
aunty,  she’s  so  dreadfully  nervous,  poor 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  j 
presently  broken  by  Eileen  saying  to 


Reginald,  “  You  didn’t  tell  me  how  you 
slept  last  night  1  ” 

“  Sleep,  indeed  !  ”  said  the  old  lady  ; 
“  who  can  sleep  in  this  house  1  I  tell  you, 
boy,  that  since  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
leave  Dublin  to  come  to  this  place  I  never 
go  to  bed  without  expecting  to  wake  up 
some  morning  to  find  myself  murdered  !  ” 

“  Bravo,  aunty  1  ”  cried  Charley.  “  A 
regular  Irish  bull  that  !  ” 

“  Silence,  Charles  !”  rejoined  the  lady, 
with  dignity. 

After  breakfast  the  colonel  retired  to 
his  study,  and  the  two  boys  and  Eileen 
went  to  the  stables,  as  Charley  wanted 
to  show  Reggy  the  horse  that  he  was  to 
ride  during  his  stay  at  the  Castle. 

On  their  way  Eileen  said,  “  I’m  afraid 
you  had  a  bad  night’s  rest.  Did  you 
dream  of  Lady  Desmond’s  spirit  1  Char¬ 
ley  told  me  that  he  had  been  telling  you 
that  stupid  story.” 

Reggy  looked  a  little  confused,  and 
little  by  little  Eileen  drew  out  of  him  the 
account  of  the  mysterious  apparition. 

“  What  was  the  ghost  like  1  ”  asked 
Charley. 

“  I  didn’t  see  her  face  ;  but  I  know  she 
was  dressed  in  white,  and  wore  a  very 
bright  red  cap.” 

“  A  what  1  ”  exclaimed  Eileen,  with  a 
smile. 

“  A  red  cap.” 

Eileen  clapped  her  hands,  and  her 
bright  eyes  gleamed  and  sparkled  with 
amusement. 

“  Oh,  Charley,  the  mystery ’s  out  !  It 


was  Aunt  Mary  !  You  know,  Charley, 
she  never  can  rest  until  she  has  locked 
every  door  in  the  house.  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  the  last  time  you  were  home  she 
locked  you  in,  and  afterwards  forgot 
where  she  put  the  key  1  How  fortunate 
it  was  there  was  no  key  to  your  door  !  ” 
she  added,  tm’ning  to  Reggy. 

“  Now  then,  Mick,  let’s  have  a  look  at 
the  horses  !  ”  exclaimed  Charley. 

“What  do  you  think  of  this  beauty, 
Reg.  1  F ather  bought  her  for  Eileen  last 
year.  That  animal  in  the  next  stall  is 
the  colonel’s,  and  this  chap — dear  old 
Nero — is  my  own,  which  I  shall  turn 
over  to  you.  I  shall  use  the  governor’s.” 

Charley,  having  expatiated  on  the 
merits  of  the  horses,  next  proceeded  to 
show  his  chum  over  the  grounds,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  explored  nearly  every  nook 
and  corner  of  tire  demesne. 

“  Our  place  doesn’t  look  up  to  much, 
you  know,  at  this  time  of  the  year  ;  but 
you  should  see  it  in  summer,  when  the 
I  woods  are  green  1  What  do  you  think  of 
it,  Reg.  1  ” 

“  Well,  it  looks  a  wee  bit  gloom y,  but 
I’m  sure  I  shall  enjoy  myself  very  much. 
1  suppose  you  have  some  neighbours  to 
come  and  enliven  you  up  1  ” 

“  Well,  yes  ;  we  have  one  or  two,  but 
they  seldom  look  us  up  now,  and  the 
nearest  place  to  ours  is  quite  five  miles 
away.  However,  come  along  ;  Ave’ll  have 
the  horses  saddled  and  go  for  a  gallop 
across  country.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  most  trusted  lieutenant  of  the  Rangers 
was  John  Stark,  who  afterwards  rose 
to  considerable  eminence  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  He  was  horn  at  London¬ 
derry,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1728,  his 
father  being  Archibald  Stark,  a  Glasgow 
man,  who  landed  on  the  Kennebec  in  1721. 

John  Stark’s  first  recorded  adventure  is  a 
thrilling  one.  On  the  2Sth  of  April,  1752, 
when  out  trapping  with  his  elder  brother 
William,  and  two  friends,  Stinson  and  East¬ 
man,  the  party  was  surprised  by  ten  St. 
Francis  Indians.  The,  Indian  trail  had  been 
struck,  two  days  before,  and  the  Starks  were 
preparing  to  ieave  the  ground,  John  being 
away  from  the  rest  collecting  the  traps. 

.The  Indians  found  him  alone  and  captured 
him,  and  on  asking  about  his  companions 
Stark  gave  such  information  as  led  them  a 
couple  of  miles  out  of  the  way.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  three  trappers,  thinking  he  had 
lost  himself,  fired  their  rifles  as  a  signal,  and 
this  betrayed  them  to  the  savages,  who  made 
their  way  to  the  river  to  intercept  their  canoe 
as  it  returned. 

The  trappers,  suspecting  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  slowly  came  down  the  river — William 
Stark  and  Stinson  in  the  canoe,  and  Eastman 
scouting  on  the  hank.  At  sunrise  Eastman 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Redskins,  who  at 
the  same  time  ordered  Stark  to  hail  his 
brother  and  decoy  him  ashore. 

Instead  of  doing  as  he  was  requested, 
John  coolly  hailed  the  canoe,  told  William 
how  they  were  situated,  and  advised  him  and 
his  friend  to  paddle  to  the  <y>posite  bank. 
They  did  so.  Four  of  the  Indians  fired  at 
them.  As  the  guns  went  off  Stark  knocked 
up  two  of  the  barrels,  and  the  men  in  the 
canoe  were  untouched. 

Again  the  Indians  fired,  and  again  did  the 
trapper  knock  up  two  of  the  rifles.  And  then 
he  snouted  to  his  brother  to  paddle  for  dear 
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life,  as  all  the  guns  were  discharged.  The 
canoe  was  driven  furiously  across  the  stream, 
but  before  it  was  out  of  range  one  of  the 
Redskins  had  reloaded,  and  with  a  long  shot 
killed  Stinson.  William  Stark  escaped  ;  we 
shall  meet  with  him  again. 

The  Indians  took  the  furs  the  party  had 
collected,  and  having  given  Stark  a  good 
drubbing  for  his  pluck,  marched  him  and 
Eastman  off  into  captivity  at  St.  Francis,  '• 
Here  they  were  made  to  run  the  gauntlet —  : 
that  is,  run  between  two  lines  of  Indians 
armed  with  heavy  sticks,  who  struck  at  them 
furiously  as  they  passed. 

Eastman  was  severely  handled  as  he  went 
through,  but  Stark  snatched  a  cudgel  from 
the  first  man  he  came  to,  and  dashed  down  j 
the  lane,  hitting  out  right  and  left,  and  scat-  I 
tering  the  astonished  Indians  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  old  men  j 
who  witnessed  the  scene  and  heartily 
enjoyed  the  confusion  of  their  young 
warriors. 

With  these  Indians  Stark  remained  three 
months,  and  was  admitted  into  the  tribe  as 
a  chief,  owing  to  the  respect  they  entertained 
for  him.  They  at  the  outset  ordered  him  to 
hoe  their  com  ;  but  he,  knowing  that  such 
work  Avas  in  their  opinion  only  fit  for  squaws 
and  slaves,  deliberately  occupied  himself  in 
cutting  up  the  corn  and  sparing  the  Aveeds. 
The  Indians  Avere  naturally  rather  cross  at 
this,  but  did  not  relieAre  him  of  his  task. 
And  so  he  tlireAV  aAvay  his  hoes  into  the 
river,  telling  them  that  it  Avas  “  the  business 
of  squaAvs  and  not  warriors  to  hoe  corn.” 
The  sentiment  pleased  his  masters,  and  ho 
Avas  adopted  as  the  son  of  the  Sachem. 

Soon  afterwards  two  commissioners  from 
Massachusetts  arrived  at  the  village  to  re¬ 
deem  prisoners,  and  finding  Stark  and  East¬ 
man  there,  ransomed  them  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  three  dollars  for  Stark,  and 


sixty  dollars  for  the  less  appreciated  East¬ 
man. 

The  next  year  Stark  Avas  out  trapping  up 
the  head  AA'aters  of  the  Androscoggin,  and 
bringing  back  a  favourable  report  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  Avas  attached  as  guide  to  Lovell’s  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition,  then  fitting  out  at  Con¬ 
cord  for  the  upper  Coos  country.  In  1754 
Stark  Avas  the  guide  to  another  expedition, 
that  Avhich  first  explored  the  fertile  rueadoAA  s 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  about  Haver¬ 
hill  and  NeAvburv. 

In  the  Avinter  of  1756  the  Rangers  AA'ere 
raised  under  Rogers,  and  Stark  Avas  chosen 
by  him  as  lieutenant.  In  the  April  folloAV- 
ing  he  arrived  at  Fort  EdAvard,  and  Avas 
told  oft’  to  scout  round  Ticonderoga  and 
CroAvn  Point.  Soon  afteiAvards  he  took  part 
in  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  Bloody 
Pond,  Avhere  on  the  same  day  and  on  the  same 
field  there  Avere  three  several  battles,  Avith 
the  loss  of  three  commanders  and  an  Indian 
chief.  The  commanders  AA'ere  Colonel  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Captain  McGinnis,  and  the  French 
general  Baron  Dieskau ;  and  the  Indian 
chief  Avas  the  famous  Hendricks,  the  leader 
of  the  MohaAvks.  Dieskau  was  captured  mor¬ 
tally  AA'ounded,  but  lived  to  reach  England. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1757,  the  Rangers, 
seventy-four  strong,  Avere  snoAv-shoeing  up 
Lake  Champlain,  Avhen  they  sighted  a  sled 
on  the  road  from  CroAvn  Point  to  Ticonde¬ 
roga.  Stark,  Avith  twenty  men,  Avas  ordered 
to  head  it,  Avliile  Rogers  cut  off'  its  retreat. 
Rogers  soon  suav  ten  other  sleds  passing 
doAA  ti  the  lake,  and  tried  in  A.ain  to  AA-ara 
Stark  before  lie  sliOAved  himself  on  Ihe  ice. 
The  moment  Stark  appeared  the  sleds  hastily 
turned  back,  and  the  Rangers  pursuing,  took 
seven  prisoners,  three  sleds,  and  six  horses. 
From  the  prisoners  they  learnt  that  there 
Avere  then  over  a  thousand  men  in  Ticonde¬ 
roga  ;  and,  fearing  immediate  pursuit,  Rogers 
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gave  the  word  to  march  hack  to  the  fires 
they  had  kindled  the  night  before,  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  battle  by  drying  their  guns,  as  the 
rain  had  come  on. 

In  single  file,  Ranger-fashion,  they  “ad¬ 
vanced  half  a  mile  over  broken  ground,  and 
passed  a  valley  of  fifteen  rods  breadth,  when 
the  front,  having  gained  the  summit  of  the 
opposite  hill  on  the  west  side,  fell  in  with  the 
enemy  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  to 
surround  them,  and  were  immediately  saluted 
with  a  volley  of  two  hundred  shots  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  yards  from  the  nearest  and 
thirty  from  the  rear  of  the  party.”  A  move 
was  ordered  to  the  opposite  hill,  where  Stark 
was  already  covering  the  retreat.  The  pur¬ 
suit  was  close,  but  Stark’s  fire  was  so  deadly 
that  the  French  were  driven  back  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  line  being  re-formed. 

The  French  and  their  Indian  allies  then 
attempted  to  outflank  the  Rangers,  but  the 
attempt  failed.  The  Rangers  made  the  most 
of  their  shelter  behind  the  large  trees  on  the 
hill,  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  till  sunset. 
Stark  was  the  only  otiicer  not  wounded,  and 
when  a  retreat  was  spoken  of  declared  that 
he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who  fled.  He 
had  the  lock  of  his  gun  shot  away,  but 
jumped  out  of  his  shelter  and  seized  a  rifle 
from  a  dying  foe. 

Rogers  was  hit  twice — once  in  the  head, 
once  in  the  wrist ;  and  it  is  related  as  a 
curiosity  of  surgical  practice  that  one  of  the 
men  cut  off  the  major’s  queu  and  used  it  to 
stop  the  hole  in  the  major’s  wrist. 

In  the  darkness  the  Rangers  retreated,  and 
next  morning  reached  Lake  George,  six  miles 
south  of  the  French  advanced  guard,  and 
forty  miles  from  Fort  William  Henry.  The 
wounded  Avere  unable  to  march  any  farther, 
and  Stark,  with  two  of  his  men,  volunteered 
to  proceed  to  the  fort  for  sleds. 

The  snow  was  four  feet  deep  on  the  level, 
and  could  be  traversed  only  on  snorvshoes, 
and  yet  the  three  Rangers  reached  the  fort 
before  sundown,  and  returned  with  the  sleds 
by  the  next  morning.  The  Rangers  had  lost 
fourteen  killed,  six  wounded,  and  six  cap¬ 
tured,  out  of  seventy-eight ;  the  French  had 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  killed  out  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  Stark  Avas  promoted  to  be 
captain  in  place  of  Spikeman,  who  was  killed 
in  the  action. 

In  the  following  March,  Stark  was  at  Fort 
William  Henry,  and  defeated  the  French 
attack  under  somewhat  curious  circumstances. 
Among  the  regular  troops  then  in  garrison 
were  a  number  of  Irishmen,  and  these  had 
laid  themselves  out  for  keeping  St,  Patrick’s  ! 


Day  in  their  usual  convivial  fashion.  This 
the  French  knew,  and  arranged  their  plans 
accordingly.  Stark,  however,  resolved  that 
the  Rangers  should  keep  sober,  and  declined 
to  serve  them  with  spirits.  The  Irishmen 
made  themselves  excessively  drunk,  and  the 
French,  under  Longee,  expecting  all  the 
troops  were  alike,  suddenly  assaulted  the 
fort.  They  were,  however,  met  by  the  sober 
Rangers,  and  held  at  bay  until  the  regulars 
came  to  their  senses  and  cleared  them  off. 
Some  months  afterwards  the  fort  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  French,  and  the  prisoners  were 
dragged  from  their  ranks  and  tomahawked  in 
the  sight  of  the  French  officers. 

With  the  failure  of  Lord  Hoavo  to  capture 
Ticonderoga  there  began  a  long  string  of 
reverses  under  General  Abercrombie ;  and 
until  the  arrival  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst,  Mont¬ 
calm  carried  all  before  him.  Stark,  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  Rangers,  was  sent  on  in 
front  by  Amherst  to  clear  the  road  for  him 
in  his  projected  advance  into  Canada,  and 
during  the  campaign  that  followed  was  con¬ 
stantly  employed  on  scouting  duties. 

As  a  sample  of  the  adventures  some  of  the 
Rangers  underwent  in  these  services,  the 
following  may  be  taken.  In  a  bush  fight 
ten  of  the  Rangers  were  attacked  by  Red¬ 
skins.  Seven  of  the  Rangers  and  seventeen  of 
the  Indians  fell.  Of  the  three  surviving  white 
men  one  escaped,  one  was  captured,  and  one 
was  massacred  and  his  heart  torn  out  and 
forced  into  the  captured  man’s  mouth.  The 
Ranger  William  Moore  was  carried  away 
to  the  west  to  be  sacrificed.  His  body  was 
filled  with  splinters,  and  the  Redskins  were 
about  to  set  them  alight,  when  the  squaw 
whose  son  had  first  laid  hands  on  him,  and 
from  whom  he  had  wrenched  a  tomahawk 
and  buried  it  in  his  brains,  rushed  forward 
and  declared  that  she  would  adopt  him  as 
her  son.  By  his  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  the 
whites  he  gained  the  affection  of  the  Indians 
and  remained  with  them  six  years,  until  by 
j  pretending  sickness  on  account  of  a  bleeding 
at  the  mouth,  in  consequence  of  running  a 
stick  down  his  throat,  he  persuaded  them  to 
take  him  to  a  physician  at  Montreal,  where 
he  regained  his  liberty. 

Or  take  the  experiences  of  the  four  who 
left  Crown  Point  with  letters  for  the  Quebec 
army.  The  four  were  Eastman,  who  ran  the 
Indian  gauntlet,  Shute,  Goodford,  and 
Beverley.  Having  reached  Missisqui  Bay, 
they  started  thence  for  the  St.  Francis,  and 
proceeded  through  wet  marshy  ground,  where 
they  could  scarcely  find  a  dry  spot  to 
encamp.  At  the  St.  Francis  they  made  two 


rafts  of  driftwood  at  some  distance  above  the 
falls,  so  that  two  might  first  cross,  and  if 
they  found  all  right  signal  to  the  others  to 
follow  with  the  despatches.  Sliuto  and 
Eastman  were  selected  for  the  first  attempt, 
but,  as  they  had  only  poles  to  push  across 
with,  the  current  proved  too  strong  for  them, 
carried  them  down,  and  they  had  to  save 
themselves  by  jumping  on  to  a  rock  just  at; 
the  head  of  the  falls,  against  the  point  of  which 
their  raft  struck,  and  stayed  long  enough  for 
them  to  save  their  guns  and  stores. 

After  reconnoitring,  they  signalled  all 
clear  to  the  others,  and  warned  them  to  try 
the  passage  much  farther  up.  The  raft  was 
launched  as  directed,  but  it  too  became  un¬ 
manageable  and  drifted  down  with  the 
stream.  “  Finding  that  they  must  go  over 
the  falls,  they  threw  down  their  poles  and. 
cried  for  mercy.  Shute  and  Eastman  told, 
them  to  throw  off  their  clothes  and  sit  down. 
This  they  did,  and  the  raft  went  down  the 
rapids.  ” 

F rom  a  tree  which  overlooked  the  stream 
Shute  and  his  companion  watched  their 
descent  as  they  alternately  appeared  and 
disappeared.  And  then  they  ran  to  the  foot 
of  the  fall  and  rescued  Beverley,  who  was 
climbing  up  the  bank,  and  Goodwin,  who 
j  Avas  clinging  to  a  piece  of  driftwood. 

Two  of  the  party  had  thus  lost  everything, 

!  but  the  others  shared  what  they  possessed 
t  with  them.  The  men  kept  on,  and  one  Sun- 
|  day  morning  heard  the  sound  of  a  bell.  They 
i  made  for  the  sound,  and  discovered  a  Catholic 
chapel,  with  the  villagers  crowding  in  to  the 
service.  They  waited  till  all  was  quiet,  and 
then  entered  a  house  and  helped  themselves 
to  provisions  and  clothing. 

Three  or  four  days  afterwards,  on  ascend¬ 
ing  a  hill,  they  had  their  first  view  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  saw  a  large  encampment 
on  its  bank.  The  troops  were  the  British 
army  proceeding  to  Montreal,  and,  accom¬ 
panying  it,  they  witnessed  on  September  S, 
1760,  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  the  British 
Crown. 

Stark,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  was  elected  colonel  of  one  of 
the  New  Hampshire  regiments,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker’s 
Hill.  He  afterwards  retired  from  service, 
but  was  again  called  upon  and  won  the 
Battle  of  Bennington  over  Baum,  who  had 
been  dispatched  by  Burgoyne  on  a  very 
hazardous  expedition.  And  he  died  at  the 
!  good  old  age  of  ninety -four,  the  last  but 
I  one  of  the  American  generals  of  the  Revolu- 
i  tion. 


MODEL  YACHTING  IN  1884  AND  1885. 


WITH  a  passing  mention  of  the  Ulster, 
Derry,  and  Carrickfergus  clubs  we  cross 
the  Channel,  and  after  a  glance  at  the  Saturday 
afternoon  races  on  Ryde  Canoe  Lake,  hurry  on 
to  London.  The  old  Clapham,  which  has  come 
out  with  a  card  for  1885  containing  sixteen 
club  matches — to  say  nothing  of  specials — had 
a  wonderful  season  in  1884.  Every  fixture  was 
successfully  brought  off;  not  one  had  to  be 
postponed.  The  winning  yawls  were  Ariel, 
Electric,  Phaeton,  Wave,  ‘and  Bustler  ;  the 
winning  cutters  Eagle,  Griffin,  Rover,  Maria, 
and  Cynisca.  Of  the  Commodore’s  prize 
offered  to  the  yawls  who  had  Avon  a  club  first 
during  the  year  Ariel  proved  the  Avinner ;  and 
tiie  Vice-Commodore’s  prize  offered  to  the 
cutters  AA'ho  had  Avon  a  club  first  during  the 
year  fell  to  Rover,  a  neiv  boat  of  great  pro¬ 
mise.  The  distribution  of  the  prizes  at  the 
.  annual  supper  Avas  a  neAV  and  very  pleasing 
,  feature  of  the  season. 

The  Clapham  boats  practically  belong  to 
;  the  tonnage  classes,  for  although  the  mea¬ 
surement  is  over  all,  depth  has  alAvays  held 
its  OAvn  against  Avidth,  and  none  of  the  suc- 
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cessful  boats  are  of  less  than  four  beams. 
The  Electric,  the  neAvest  of  the  Avinners,  is 
thirty  inches  OArer  all  ;  she  has  a  two-inch 
counter,  making  her  twenty-bight  inches  on 
the  Avater-line,  and  her  beam  is  only  six  and 
a  quarter.  Although  the  narroAvest  boat  in 
the  club,  none  of  her  competitors  exceed  her 
in  breadth  by  more  than  an  inch. 

The  measurement  of  the  Serpentine  Club 
Ave  have  already  alluded  to.  During  the 
season  ten  tAventy-tonner  matches  Avere 
brought  off,  the  Avinners  turning  up  in  W  ild 
Rose,  Nellie,  and  ChittyAvee.  In  1885  the 
club  Avill  sail  only  twenty-tonners  built  to 
a  seven-eighths  scale,  and  ten-tonners  built 
to  the  inch.  The  London  is  to  be  challenged, 
and  time  difference  at  so  much  per  pound  is 
to  be  offered — a  pleasant  little  arrangement 
Avhich  may  ha\'e  interesting  results.  As  sIioav- 
ing  the  extension  of  model  yachting  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  it  Avas  one  of  the  Serpen¬ 
tine  boats  that  carried  off'  the  prize  at  the 
model  yacht  race  at  Nice. 

The  Model  Yacht  Sailing  Association  sailed 
a  number  of  matches  during  the  year,  the 


.chief  Avinners  being  Nellie,  Frolic,  Brilliant, 
Rocket,  and  Minnie.  In  1885  Ave  are  pro¬ 
mised  a  neAAr  class,  a  yard  on  the  AAraterline, 
Avith  a  six  inch  counter.  During  1884  the 
club  lost  seAreral  of  its  members,  some  of 
them  to  sail  under  the  flag  of  the  London, 
and  one  of  them,  Mr.  F.  Biddle,  having  died. 
Mr.  Biddle  Avas  a  model  yachtsman  AA’liose 
^collections  Avent  back  to  the  time  of  the 
almost  legendary  Cooper,  the  gunsmith,  who- 
in  the  year  1833  clapped  the  first  lead  keel  on 
the  Atalanta,  and  dealt  the  death-bloAV  to  in¬ 
side  ballast.  He  Avas  a  perfect  master  of 
boat-sailing,  and  Avas  Avell  knoAvn  in  all  the 
London  clubs  ;  he  Avas  indeed  the  actual 
founder  of  seAreral  of  them,  and  his  death  is  a 
severe  blow  to  his  many  friends. 

The  Victoria  has  also  lost  its  most  promi¬ 
nent  member  during  the  year.  Mr.  Walton 
Avas  a  most  enthusiastic  boatbuilder,  and  his 
“  Hoav  to  Build,  Rig,  and  Sail  a  Self-acting 
Model  Yacht”  did  much  to  help  on  the  cause. 
Although  he  dealt  solely  with  models  of  the 
beamy  Victoria  build,  yet  his  hints  and  clear 
descriptions  have  enabled  many  a  model 


yachtsman  to  achieve  success  in  boats  of  the 
more  yachty  tonnage  type.  One  of  his  last 
triumphs  was  the  winning  of  the  silver  cup 
with  Io  last  May.  On  the  same  water  as  the 
Victoria  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Club  sail  their 
matches,  and  a  silver  cup  and  other  prizes 
were  contended  for  during  the  year. 

There  are  many  matters  of  interest  that 
suggest  themselves  in  the  course  of  an  annual 
summary  such  as  this.  We  cannot  dwell  on 
them  now.  One,  however,  that  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  scoring,  is  of  considerable  importance. 
At  present  it  is  customary  to  give  the  same 
points  to  a  winner  for  a  beat,  a  reach,  or  a 
run,  notwithstanding  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  difficulty  in  designing  a  model  is  to 
get  one  that  will  sail  to  windward.  A  very 
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inferior  type  of  boat  will  do  well  with  the 
wind  aft  or  on  a  soldier’s  wind,  but  let  the 
breeze  once  get  a  point  or  two  forward  and 
she  will  drop  away  to  leeward  like  a  log. 
Under  these  circumstances,  some  of  the  clubs 
are  thinking  of  mending  their  ways,  and  to 
such  another  extract  from  the  well-thought-out 
rules  of  the  London,  which  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  is  making  such 
a  bold  bid  for  success,  may  not  be  unwel¬ 
come  : — 

“  In  the  case  of  the  wind  being  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  give  a  beat  to  windward,  and  a  run, 
or  broad  reach  over  the  course,  the  scoring 
shall  be  as  follows.  The  boat  arriving  first 
within  the  winning  boundaries  after  a  beat 
to  windward  or  a  close  haul,  shall  count  three 


to  her  score  ;  the  second  boat  shall  count  two 
to  her  score.  Should  the  wind  give  a  reach 
both  ways,  the  first  boat  shall  count  two  and 
the  second  boat  shall  count  one  to  her  score. 
The  first  boat  in  in  a  run  or  broad  reach  shall 
count  two  to  her  score,  and  the  second  boat 
shall  count  one  to  her  score.  At  the  call  of 
time  the  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  the  high¬ 
est  score.  In  case  of  a  tie,  where  all  the 
competitors  have  sailed  in  one  division,  the 
prize  shall  be  awarded  to  the  boat  that  has 
gained  the  greatest  number  of  points  to 
windward  ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  further  tie  it 
shall  he  sailed  off  in  a  pasaage  to  windward, 
stations  for  the  decision  of  this  tie  being 
drawn  for.” 

(THE  END 


GEEAT  SKIPWEECKS  OF  THE  WOELE. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OCEAN. 


The  First  Albert  Medalist. 


Our  Albert  Medal  was  founded  on  March 
7th,  1866.  The  first  man  to  receive  the 
decoration  was  Samuel  Popplestone,  of  Start 


Farm,  Devomhire,  who  at  the  peril  of  his  life 
went  down  the  Start  Hocks  with  a  rope  and 
saved  the  survivors  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Ocean. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Ocean  was  one  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  packets,  and  at  the  time  she 
was  wrecked  had  twenty-four  passengers  on 
board,  in  addition  to  her  crew  of  eighteen. 

,  She  left  the  docks  on  the  19th  of  March  with 
a  cargo  valued  at  £60,000.  Four  days  after¬ 
wards  she  was  caught  in  a  terrific  gale,  and 
lost  in  Start  Bay. 

The  Start  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
headlands  that  iut  into  the  Englisdi  Channel. 
Although  it  yields  in  grandeur  to  the  Prawle 
and  the  Bolt  Head  and  Tail  close  by,  its 
graceful  outline,  rugged  rocks  aglow  with 
colour,  and  romantic  caves  and  precipices, 
washed  by  the  summer  sea,  form  one  of  those 
pleasant  pictures  that  never  fade  from  the 
memory.  And  when  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  the  furious  billows  lash  up  against  it 
and  send  the  spray  showering  up  in  glittering 
masses,  lit  for  an  instant  by  some  fitful  ray 
from  between  the  storm-clouds,  the  scene  is 
as  wild  as  any  on  the  wild  coast  of  Devon. 

Beating  through  this  bay,  on  her  way  to 
shelter  at  Dartmouth,  the  Spirit  ot  the  Ocean 
was  seen  on  that  stormy  Friday  afternor  n. 
The  sea  was  running  in  huge  hills,  and  at 
every  gust  of  the  gale  the  wave-crests  were 
beaten  fiat  down  by  the  strength  of  the  blast. 
With  most  of  her  canvas  torn,  and  the  stray 
tatters  streaming  in  the  wind,  the  good  ship 
made  but  slow  progress,  and  drifted  bodily 
towards  the  shore.  She  weathered  the  Pear- 
tree  Rocks,  and  seemed  to  he  in  safety  ;  hut 
in  a  few  minutes  the  gale  seized  her,  and 
slowly  and  surely  she  was  driven  to  her  doom 
on  the  Prawles. 

She  struck  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven,  and 
before  seven  o’clock  she  had  been  shattered 
to  pieces.  She  broke  in  two ;  the  fore  part 
turned  over  keel  upwards,  the  stern  slipped 
hack  into  the  sea,  and  all  the  passengers  in 
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the  poop  were  swept  away.  Of  those  aft  only 
one  man  was  saved — the  mate. 

The  spot  where  she  had  come  ashore  was  at 
the  foot  of  a  precipice  about  a  mile  from  the 
lighthouse.  The  nearest  coastguard  station 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  the  nearest  town 
about  twelve  miles.  The  nearest  habitation 
was  Start  Farmhouse,  about  half  a  mile  from 
tlie  cliff. 

Fortunately  the  farmer  had  seen  the  ship, 
and  watched  her  strike.  He  ran  home,  pro¬ 
cured  a  long  rope,  and  let  himself  down  the 
precipice  to  the  rescue.  As  he  touched  the 
rock  he  was  washed  off  into  the  sea,  but  he 
clung  to  the  rope,  and  the  returning  wave 
brought  him  back  again. 

Single-handed,  with  the  rope  round  him, 
he  worked  his  utmost  to  save  whom  he  could 
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from  the  wreck.  The  mate  was  washed  past, 
and  he  seized  him.  Then  a  sailor  was  found 
struggling  in  the  water,  then  another  clinging 
to  the  rock,  then  another. 

That  was  all.  Four  saved  out  of  forty- 
two. 

The  night  had  closed  in,  the  storm  raged 
on,  and  the  timbers  of  the  lost  Spirit  crashed 
on  to  the  cliffside  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
little  group  clustering  round  the  rope  which 
ran  up  into  the  darkness. 

Eight  o’clock,  nine  o’clock  came,  and  no 
help."  At  ten  o’clock — three  long  hours  after 
the  vessel  broke  up — the  rope  shook.  Help 
had  come,  the  coastguardsmen  had  found 
them  at  last,  and  one  by  one  the  five  men 
were  hauled  aloft. 

Popplestone  took  the  four  men  home  with 


him  to  his  farm  and  gave  them  food  and 
shelter.  They  had  had  a  marvellous  escape. 
The  site  of  the  wreck  is  still  pointed  out,  and 
a  more  hopeless  spot  for  succour  to  reach  a 
shipwrecked  man  it  would  he  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive. 

The  reason  of  the  disaster  was  a  simple 
one.  The  ship  was  overpowered  by  the  wind 
and  literally  blown  on  to  the  rocks.  Captain 
Cary  was  making  for  the  nearest  port  to  wait 
j  until  the  tempest  passed  by,  but  before  he 
could  reach  it  the  Spirit  of  the  Ocean  met  her 
}  doom. 

On  the  14th  of  May  following  the  Queen 
sent  for  Samuel  Popplestone,  and  with  her 
own  hands  pinned  to  his  breast  the  Albert 
Medal  which  he  had  so  worthily  won. 

I  (THE  END.) 


Start  Bay,  Dev6n. 


A  HUNGARIAN  HOLIDAY. 


IN  the  south  of  Hungary  and  in  nearly  all 
the  States  adjoining  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  such  as  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
which  are  now  united  and  form  Roumania, 
the  breeding  of  horses  by  peasants  is  very 
much  encouraged,  both  by  the  Government 


(See  our  Coloured  Plate.) 

and  by  leading  landowners,  who  themselves 
possess  extensive  studs,  which  constitute  the 
principal  source  of  their  incomes.  The  pea¬ 
sants  are  induced  to  persist  in  this  meritorious 
and  profitable  occupation  by  the  distribution 
of  prizes  awarded  to  the  successful  com- 


j  petitors  at  the  displays  which  are  held 
periodically  under  Government  supervision,, 
and  form  national  holidays. 

It  is  one  of  these  that  Professor  W  agner 
has  so  cleverly  represented.  The  gatherings 
are,  it  will  be  seen,  not  only  picturesque  in. 
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themselves,  but  are  conducted  in  a  way  that 
makes  our  own  system  of  horse-dealing  and 
horse-racing  appear  all  the  more  disreputable 
by  contrast.  These  Hungarian  holidays  are 
pleasantly  marked  by  the  complete  absence 
otf  betting,  gambling,  and  all  the  other  grave 
( 1  raw  backs  which  characterise  the  English  turf , 
even  though  the  original  design  even  with  us 
may  have  been  solely  to  encourage  the  breeds 
of  horses  which  should  be  of  unrivalled  merit. 

The  Hungarian  horses  themselves  are  re¬ 
markably  good,  although  rather  small.  They 
possess,  among  other  qualifications,  great 
hardihood  with  considerable  sureness  and 


swiftness  of  foot.  The  formidable-looking 
whips  carried  by  the  riders  are  not  used  to 
strike  their  animals,  many  of  which  are  great 
pets,  but  to  add  to  the  liilarity  of  the  scene 
by  nourishing  with  a  series  of  sharp  reports 
resembling  pistol-shots. 

The  Roumanian  Government  annually 
sends  out  a  commission  composed  of  cavalry 
officers  to  Hungary  for  the  express  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  very  best  horses,  and  they 
generally  attend  these  national  gatherings  as 
the  market  where  they  are  sure  of  finding  all 
they  want. 

To  a  stranger,  especially  an  Englishman, 


A  WATEK  CYCLE. 


these  friendly  tournays  prove  as  novel  as 
pleasing.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  these  brawny 
Transylvanians  on  their  bright  little  steeds, 
all  bedecked  with  multi-coloured  ribbons  and 
gay  trappings,  and  especially  to  see  the  care 
they  take  of  their  animals  and  the  proud  and 
almost  arrogant  way  they  ride  up  and  down 
the  course  or  amongst  the  other  peasantry 
who  are  assembled  to  witness  the  triumph  or 
possible  downfall  of  some  favourite  horse  and 
rider  from  their  village.  All  are  the  owners 
of  the  horses  they  bestride.  The  people 
assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  scene. 


TT ERE  is  another  aquatic  velocipede;  this 
Li  time  invented  and  built  by  a  boy.  It 
is  now  running  on  the  River  Huisne,  doing 


and  from  these  the  true  shape  of  the  pipes, 
which  are  lettered  F  f,  can  he  made  out.  The 
iron  is  very  thin,  for  the  whole  apparatus, 


its  six  miles  an  hour  up  stream  and  its  ten 
miles  down. 

It  consists  of  two  hollow  sheet-iron  pipes, 
built  in  air-tight  compartments,  and  braced 
together  with  crossbeams.  In  Figs.  1  and  2 
we  give  a  plan  and  section  of  the  apparatus, 


wheel  and  all,  weighs  under  eight  hundred¬ 
weight. 

The  wheel  fitted  with  paddles,  marked  E 
in  the  illustration,  is  worked  with  a  chain  on 
exactly  the  same  principle  as  an  ordinary  tri¬ 
cycle,  and  the  chains  are  taken  fore  and  aft, 


tandem  fashion,  to  the  rotary  pedals  p  r.  At 
G  G  is  a  pair  of  rudders  connected  with  a 
cross-bar  so  as  to  work  together,  and  having 
tiller  ropes  led  up  to  the  driver  on  the  front 
seat.  A  wheel-shade  (T)  and  a  safety-chain 
complete  the  apparatus.  The  drawings  wo 
give  are  to  scale,  so  that  the  proportions  are 
exact. 

For  the  iron,  waterproof  canvas  could  he 
substituted,  and  a  pair  of  bicycle  wheels 
could  easily  lie  arranged  so  as  to  carry  the 
floats.  The  new  form  of  water-cycle  is  thus 
not  so  difficult  of  construction  as  may  at  first 
I  sight  appear,  and  for  those  who  like  to  see 
j  the  way  they  are  going  as  well  as  enjoy 
moderate  muscular  exercise  it  may  he  found 
j  a  very  suitable  machine.  And  it  is  not  an 
unhandy  one,  for  its  rudders  take  it  round 
the  full  circle  in  twice  its  length. 

It  was  built  by  Amedee  llollee,  a  French 
lad  living  near  Mans,  the  son  of  the  inventor 
of  one  of  the  recent  steam  carriages. 

We  have  gone  so  fully  into  the  matter  of 
these  aquatic  velocipedes  in  the  parts  for 
April,  1883,  and  April,  1SS4,  that  for  further 
explanation  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
diagrams. 


Ylie  BoyV  Own  Pkpeif.  3^1 


GHE88. 

(Continued  from  page  2S7.) 


Problem  No.  93. 

By  Mrs.  SOPHIE  SCHETT. 

I  IiLACIC.  | _ 


a  b  c  d  e  f  S'  li 


abcdefgh 


|  WHITE.  ]  6  +  4= 10  pieces. 


White  to  play,  ami  mate  in  four  (1)  moves. 


Berger’s  Problems. 

During  the  past  year  of  1884  a  second 
work  has  been  presented  to  the  chess  world, 
entitled  “  Das  Schachproblem  nnd  dessen 
kunstgerechte  Darstellung.  Ein  Leitfaden 
fur  Problemfreunde  von  J.  Berger.”  Thus 
since  Meyer’s  “  Chess  Guide  ”  was  published 
in  London,  February,  18S2  (in  which,  on 
pages  "261  to  263,  references  will  he  found  to 
the  most  important  works  on  chess),  we  have 
to  thank  eight  more  authors  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  their  problems.  In  1882  the  well- 
known  problem  collector  J.  A.  Miles  pub¬ 
lished  his  problems  and  some  of  his  poems. 
Then,  in  1883,  there  followed  J.  Thursby, 
Miss  F.  F.  Beechey,  C.  M.  Baxter  (in 
English),  S.  Gold  (in  German),  and  E.  Pra- 
dignat  (in  French).  In  1884  the  old  master, 
B.  Horwitz,  of  London,  published  a  volume 
of  end-games,  composed  by  himself  and  the 
late  J.  Kling.  The  volume  by  J.  Berger  con¬ 
tains  124  problems  on  diagrams  in  from  two 
to  seven  moves,  and  may  well  be  compared 
with  the  101  problems  by  Kohtz  und  Kockel- 
korn,  or  the  112  problems  by  Ph.  Klett,  or 
the  534  compositions  by  S.  Loyd.  Most  of 
the  problems  by  Loyd  contain  comparatively 
few  variations,  and  several  of  them  are  con¬ 
structed  with  a  few  pieces  ;  but  the  problems 
by  Klett  and  by  Berger  contain  many  varia¬ 
tions  and  are  mostly  composed  with  a  great 
number  of  pieces.  Kohtz  and  Kockelkorn 
have  a  few  problems  of  five  or  seven 
pieces,  Klett  has  two  of  eight  pieces,  but 
Berger  has  always  employed  from  nine 
to  twenty-live  pieces.  This  elaborate  style 
of  employing  from  twenty  to  twenty-six 
pieces  to  produce  many  variations  is  not 
always  pleasing,  for  the  difficulty  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  not  always  in  harmony  with  the  beauty 
of  the  movements.  The  harmony  is  mostly 
and  happily  preserved  in  the  problems  by  K. 
Bayer.  The  average  number  of  pieces  in  a 
problem  is  fifteen.  As  we  said  in  our  articles 
in  Volume  V.,  page  256,  ‘"the  height  of  the 
art  consists  in  the  attainment  of  much  beauty 
and  variety  by  economical  means.”  Parti¬ 
cularly  pleasing  are  Berger’s  Nos.  2,  12,  36, 
53,  55,  85,  and  93,  also  Klet.t’s  Nos.  9,  22,  41, 
47,  49,  89,  90,  and  112,  and  also  Kohtz  and 
Kockelkorn ’s  Nos.  5,  37,  67,  81,  84,  So,  89, 
and  97.  Klett  has  given  fifty-two  pages  of 
notes  and  Berger  one  hundred  and  ten  pages. 
The  latter  has  given  many  appropriate  rules 
and  hints,  but  some  of  his  observations  differ 
from  ours.  His  German,  which  is  difficult,  is 


made  still  more  so  by  the  superfluous  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  number  of  foreign  words.  The 
difficulty  of  testing  the  correctness  of  such, 
problems,  both  in  regard  to  their  solution  and 
construction,  is  considerable,  and  but  very 
few  have  the  time  or  the  knowledge  for  the 
task. 

The  following  are  Berger’s  No.  2  and  No. 
85  (his  last  four-mover) : — - 

White  :  K — Q  Kt  5  ;  Q — Q  B  2  ;  Kt— Q 
Kt  4  ;  P — K  B  2. — Black:  K — Q5;  Kt — Q 
Kt  7  ;  Ps — K  4,  Q  Kt  2  and  3.  White  mates 
in  two  moves. 

White :  Iv — Q  B  sq. ;  Q — Q  Kt  8  ;  R — Q 
B  3  ;  B— Q  B  7  ;  Kt— Iv  B  2  ;  Ps-  Q  R  3, 
Q  Kt  2,  Q  B  4,  Q  5,  K  Kt  3  and  K  R  2. — 
Black  :  K — Q  5  ;  R — K  R  3  ;  Bs — K  R  sq. 
and  Iv  R  8  ;  Kts — K  Kt  2  and  3  ;  Ps — Q  R  3 
and  5,  Q  Kt  6,  Q  B  4,  Iv  B  6  and  lv  Kt  5. 
White  mates  in  four  moves. 

When  publishing  the  solutions  to  these  two 
problems  we  will  call  them  Nos.  94  and  95. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

H.  M.  (Bath.) — Solution  and  most  of  the 
observations  correct. 

W.  H.  T. — 1,  Pf  8  :  M  will  not  solve  No. 
85,  because  the  black  M  can  check. 

F.  T.  H.  (Scarborough.) — The  solution  of 
No.  SO,  on  page  110,  will  evidently  please 
you.  You  are  willing  to  play  a  game  by  cor¬ 
respondence  and  require  an  opponent. 

“La  Fee”  (Pentonville). — Inquire  about 
the  Chess  Club  in  the  Euston  Road. — Your 
problem  in  two  moves  will  appear,  but  instead 
of  the  black  Kt  at  Q  3  you  might  have  the  B  at 
Q  sq.  to  prevent  a  dual.  Your  other  problem 
is  “lawless.” 

Frau  S.  S. — Hire  zwei  und  zwanzig  neuen 
Aufgaben  werden  gepruft  werden. 


To  Go-Ban  Correspondents. 

“  Nabog.” — When  all  the  twenty-four  men 
have  been  placed  and  the  game  is  not  decided, 
then  the  players  move  alternately  until  one 
succeeds  in  moving  five  men  in  a  line.  As 
stated  on  page  62,  a  game  may  have  70  or 
more  moves. 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


A  Very  Natural  Answer  ! 

The  “Educational  Times”  of  December 
1st,  1884,  remarks  :  “  An  examiner  at  one  of 
our  large  schools  this  midsummer  gave  what 
he  called  a  ‘General  Intelligence  or  Surprise 
Paper  of  Questions,’  and  one  of  the  questions 
asked  in  it  was,  ‘  What  book  or  books  do  you 
like  to  read  best,  and  why  ?  ’  The  examiner 
was  shocked  to  find  that  instead  of  Scott,  or 
Milton,  or  Macaulay,  nine  out  of  ten  named 
the  Boy’s  Own  Paper,  and  justified  their 
choice  by  reference  to  its  tales,  illustrations, 
information,  and  to  the  way  in  which  it 
caters  for  their  especial  hobbies  and  juvenile 
idiosyncrasies.”  The  writer  then  goes  on  to 
observe  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  these  days 
are  rapacious  readers,  and  in  addition  to 
their  English  Classics  they  require  their  own 
periodical  literature,  and  it  is  well  that  they 
have  such  a  wholesome  supply  as  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper. 


“  The  Life  of  Christianity,”  said  Luther, 
“  consists  in  possessive  pronouns.”  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  “Christ is  a  Saviour  ;  ”  it  is  quite 
another  to  say  “  He  is  my  Saviour  and  my 
Lord.”  The  devil  can  say  the  first ;  the  true 
Christian  alone  can  say  the  second. — J.  C. 
Ryle. 


Fuller — You  will  find  the  “  Silver  Canon  ”  in  the 
sixth,  volume.  It  costs  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Ajax.— The  article  on  training  courier  pigeons  was  in 
the  first  volume. 

A.  S.  Taylor. — For  permission  to  fish  in  the  New 
River  reservoirs  you  must  apply  at  the  office  of  the 
company. 

II.  R.  VV. — For  silkworms  see  page  445  in  the  third 
volume.  Buy  the  indexes  to  the  volumes  ;  they 
cost  one  penny  each.  You  can  bind  them  together. 

E.  B.— For  information  regarding  the  matriculation 
for  London  University,  write  direct  to  the  Registrar, 
Burlington  Gardens,  w. 

Alpha.  - —  1.  The  plate  of  the  Gladiators  was  the 
frontispiece  to  the  fourth  volume.  The  packet  con¬ 
taining  it  costs  one  shilling  and  eightpence.  2.  The 
child  is  a  native  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  horn. 
If  it  is  to  choose  the  nationality  of  its  father  it 
must  give  notice  of  its  intention  to  do  so  on  attain¬ 
ing  its  majority.  The  nationality  of  the  mother 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

H.  M.  S.  and  Others.— There  is  no  obscurity  in  the 
new  laws.  We  gave  them— in  the  September  part — 
so  that  all  such  difficulties  could  be  settled  off-hand. 

J.  Beers.— 1.  The  first  map  of  England  wras  made 
about  1520.  The  first  chart  seen  here  was  brought 
over  by  Bartholomew  Columbus  in  1489.  2.  The 
National  Debt  should  be  compared  with  the  exports 
and  imports  ;  in  other  words,  the  capital  invested 
should  be  compared  with  the  business  done.  The 
debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  £21  per  head  of  the 
population  :  the  business  done  is  £19  15s.  per  head, 
j  The  debt  of  Australia  is  £33  17s.  per  head  of  the 
population ;  the  exports  and  imports  £36  per  head. 

I  France  has  a  debt  of  £26  12s.  per  head,  and  only 
does  business  to  the  extent  of  £9  per  head.  Her 
debt  is  a  third  as  much  again  as  ours,  and  the 
interest  she  has  to  pay,  owing  to  inferior  credit,  is 
nearly  double  as  much  as  we  do.  The  debts  of  the 
.  British  Empire  are  only  £4  6s.  per  head  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  could  be  all  paid  off  by  eight  months’ 
income.  Reducing  the  world’s  national  debts  to  a 
five  per  cent,  basis,  France  would  head  the  list  with 
780  millions,  Russia  would  come  next  with  485  mil¬ 
lions,  Great  Britain  next  with  460  millions,  Italy 
next  with  432  millions.  Large  figures  are  always 
startling  until  you  have  analysed  them.  Even  a 
subscription  of  a  halfpenny  a  head  all  round  would 
amount  to  three  millions  of  money. 

Reader  the  Little.— In  the  typical  negro  there  is 
a  great  difference  shown.  The  arm  is  two  inches 
longer  in  proportion  than  that  of  a  Caucasian,  and 
the  hands  hang  level  with  the  kneecaps  ;  the  facial 
angle  is  70  as  against  83;  the  brain  weighs  35  as 
against  45  ;  the  skull  is  much  thicker  ;  the  heel  pro¬ 
jects  backwards  ;  the  great  toe  is  feebly  prehensile ; 
the  frame  is  not  upright ;  and  there  is  no  growth  in 
intelligence  once  manhood  is  reached. 

Uncle  Tom.— Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe’s  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  ”  was  first  published  in  1852. 

Honours.— Get  list  of  books  from  Crosby  Lockwood 
and  Co.,  orSpon,  and  choose  for  yourself. 

A  Learner— Read  our  swimming  articles  in  the  first 
volume. 

Eagle’S  nest.— Why  not  read  a  little  more?  “Doc¬ 
tor  S.  Hierome”  was  Saint  Jerome.  Any  biogra¬ 
phical  dictionary  will  explain. 

P.  VARGAS.— See  the  advertisements  on  our  wrapper. 
You  can  obtain  fittings  from  the  model  dockyards 
Apply  for  their  catalogues. 

A  Sufferer.  —  You  should  go  to  a  doctor  to  be 
cured,  and  get  him  to  report  the  case  to  the  local 
sanitary  authorities.  It  is  simply  abominable  that 
public  baths  should  be  so  used  as  to  spread  disease. 
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SOME  DOGGIE  FRIENDS. 


1. — Young  and  Sanguine  ! 


T.  B.  -  The  nest  is  that  of  some  description  of  plover. 
As  to  a  mare  s-i.est,  somebody  has  been  fooling 
you.  Why  do  you  not  send  us  one  of  your  six- 
legged  lambs?  A  bushel  or  two  of  green  peas  and 
a  morsel  of  mint  would  form  a  capital  accompani¬ 
ment.  Why  don’t  you  learn  to  spell  instead  of 
hunting  for  mare's-nests.  There  is  only  one  i  in 
“interest,”  and  no  i  at  all  in  “reader.” 

T.  Milton.  —  Thanks— many  thanks.  But  we  have 
read  enough.  Do  not  trust  the  valuable  ms.  to  the 
post.  The  cost  of  carriage  would  be  considerable, 
and  the  “poem”  is  so  weak  in  its  feet  that  our 
readers  might  not  like  to  see  it  toddling  over  forty 
pages.  The  opening  stanza  is  sufficient  to  give  you 
the  1  ‘  fame  "you  speak  of :  — 

“  ’Tis  placid  eve,  and  the  circumambulatory  moon, 
Doth  gaze  on  us  like  a  cherubim  in  its  sphere, 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  says  that  he  will  be  soon 
Amongst  his  family  here." 

Armchair. — Make  your  own  furniture  polish.  Get  an 
ounce  of  shellac,  an  ounce  of  gum  lachish,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  gum  dragon,  and  dissolve  them  in  a 
pint  of  naphtha,  slowly  and  carefully,  in  some  warm 
place,  giving  them  a  shake-up  once  or  twice  a  day, 
until  the  solution  is  complete.  Apply  by  means  of  a 
pad  of  cotton  wool. 

A  Young  Salt. — You  have  by  now  doubtless  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  Boy's  Own  Paper  is  on  sale  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  just  as  here.  All  the  volumes  are  kept  in 
print,  and  all  the  covers  for  binding  are  still  in 

stock. 

F.  G.  J.— At  most  public  libraries,  free  and  otherwise, 
you  will  find  directories  to  the  various  counties. 
Select  your  county,  and  look  out  the  name  you 
want  in  the  list,  just  as  you  would  in  the  London 
Directory. 

E.  C. — The  cases  for  binding  the  volume  will  not  be 
large  enough  to  hold  the  Christmas  and  Summer 
parts  as  well  as  the  ordinary  issue.  Your  best  plan 
xvould  be  to  save  the  extra  numbers,  and  have 
them  bound  in  a  volume  by  themselves. 

Fitzallerton  SCROGGS.— In  our  second  volume  you 
will  find  a  long  series  of  articles  on  Training  for 
Athletic  Sports. 

Henry  Taylor.— A  respectful  letter  to  the  Governor 
or  Secretary  would  procure  you  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  to  proceed.  Always  go  to  head¬ 
quarters. 

T.  B.  Hill. — The  easiest  way  to  make  a  blowpipe  is 
to  buy  two  or  three  ounces  of  glass  tubing  from  the 
nearest  druggist’s,  and  to  use  as  darts  large  darning 
needles  wrapped  round  with  worsted.  If,  instead 
of  blowpipes,  you  were  to  call  them  “puff  and 
darts,”  you  would  find  them  on  sale  at  nearly  every 
toyshop,  target  and  all  complete.  The  poisoned 
darts  of  the  Maeousliie  are  of  course  not  obtain¬ 
able. 

Taxy.  —  1.  A  good  corrosive  sublimate  solution  is 
made  by  dissolving  one  dram  of  sublimate  in  six 
ounces  of  spirits  of  camphor,  and  then  adding  two 
drams  of  spirits  of  salt.  2.  Richardson's  powder  for 
skin-dressing  is  two  ounces  of  powdered  nutgalls, 
one  ounce  of  powdered  camphor,  and  one  ounce  of 
burnt  alum.  If  in  a  hot  climate  a  couple  of  drams 
of  arsenic  or  oxymuriate  of  mercury  are  added. 

LOCOMOTIVE. — The  cardboard  engine  was  described  in 
the  parts  for  December,  18S2,  and  January,  1S83. 

Bonnie  Dundee. — We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  quot¬ 
ing  from  your  letter  in  answering  “  A  Bobbing 
Swimmer,”  as  you  will  notice.  The  best  way  to 
clean  the  pond  is  to  cut  the  weeds  to  begin  with, 
and  if  that  has  no  effect  you  must  run  the  water  off 
for  a  time. 

N.  A.  15. — The  Albert  Hall  organ  has  7,428  pipes  and 
111  stops.  At  Garden  City,  New  York,  the  Roose¬ 
velt  organ  has  7,0.T1  pipes  and  115  stops.  At  Riga 
there  is  an  organ  with  G,S2G  pipes  and  121  stops. 


A  Bobbing  Swimmer.— “Could  you  tell  me  why  my 
head  bobs  up  and  down  when  I  attempt  to  swim  ?” 
Does  your  head  bob  alone,  or  do  you  bob  with  it? 
Perhaps  you  are  light-headed  !  If  you  were  to 
make  up  your  mind  to  keep  your  head  still  you 
would  soon  do  so.  Read  our  articles  on  swimming. 
They  were  in  the  first  volume.  Here  is  an  extract 
concerning  them  from  a  letter  of  the  same  date  as 
yours  :  “  Seeing  your  article  on  swimming  in  one  of 
your  papers,  I  resolved  to  put  it  iuto  practice ;  so  l 
and  my  friend  went  to  the  pond  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  and  after  two  days  we  man¬ 
aged  to  swim.” 

X.  H.  D.—  Myrrh  is  the  gum  of  the  Balsamodendron 
myrrha,  a  tree  about  ten  feet  high,  with  thorny 
branches  and  light  grey  bark.  It  grows  in  Somali 
Land,  round  about  Harar. 

A  Very  Jolly  Boy.— Dissolve  some  isinglass  in  water 
by  simmering  it  over  a  fire,  and  strain  it  through 
fine  muslin.  If  the  size  glistens  when  applied  to 
moderately  warm  pajjer  it  is  too  thick  ;  if  it  sinks  in 
it  is  too  thin  ;  it  should  merely  dull  the  surface. 
Give  your  map  two  or  three  coats  of  it  when  you 
have  got  it  right,  and  then  varnish  with  the  best 
mastic. 

A  Beginner. — For  oiling  cricket-bats  use  raw  linseed- 
oil.  The  best  plan  is  to  clean  the  bat  with  the  oil 
when  you  return  from  a  match,  and  use  no  more 
than  will  suffice  to  get  the  dirt  off.  A  very  few 
drops  are  required.  If  you  put  on  too  much  the 
wood  will  get  quite  sodden  and  hard. 

R.  B.  E.— You  will  find  a  collection  of  such  formula: 
in  the  “Bijou  Calculator,"  published  by  Messrs. 
Warne  and  Co.,  price  eighteenpence.  It  is  full  of 
tables  and  calculations  for  all  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions. 

Index. — The  suggestion  from  an  outsider’s  point  of 
view  is  a  good  one,  but  any  one  engaged  in  a  print¬ 
ing-office  preparing  for  press  can  explain  to  you 
why  it  is  impracticable. 

W.  T.  Harrises.—  Time  is  time,  and  the  umpire  has 
power  to  end  the  match  at  the  time  stated,  even  if 
the  over  were  unfinished.  This  is  the  law,  but  the 
spirit  of  fairness  prevents  it  being  invariably  ad¬ 
hered  to,  and  generally  speaking  the  over  is  finished. 
An  umpire  who  is  so  pronounced  a  partisan  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  again. 

I.  F.  I. — The  bookseller  could  never  have  inquired. 
The  book  is  before  us'  as  we  write.  Its  title  is 
“  Cambridge  Scholarships  and  Examinations,  edited 
by  Robert  Potts,  m.a.  London  :  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.,  1883.”  It  is  printed  at  the  University 
Press,  contains  over  five  hundred  pages  of  matter, 
and  gives  full  particulars  of  the  entrance  fees  and 
examinations,  and  specimens  of  the  papers.  It  costs 
five  shillings.  In  all  cases  of  receiving  a  negative 
from  your  bookseller,  yon  should  apply  direct  to  the 
publishers  for  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  book 
being  non-existent  or  out  of  print  before  assuming 
that  you  have  been  misled. 

Fixion.—  The  original  of  Baron  Munchausen  was 
Hieronymus  Karl  Friedrich  von  Munchausen,  of 
Bodenswerder,  in  Hanover,  who  served  with  the 
Prussians  and  the  Turks,  and  passed  through  some 
very  extraordinary  adventures — not  mentioned  in 
the  book.  He  died  in  1797.  The  book  was  origin¬ 
ally  written  in  English,  and  published  at  Oxford  in 
1785  ;  and  it  was  not  until  five  editions  had  been 
issued  in  this  country  that  it  was  translated  into 
German.  Curiously  enough,  however,  it  had  been 
written  by  a  German,  Raspe,  who  had  fled^from 
Hanover  and  taken  up  his  residence  at  Dolcoath 
Mine  in  Cornwall. 


M.  D. — It  remains  to  be  proved  if  chambered  mounds 
were  “homes  of  the  world.”  At  present  they  would 
Beem  to  be  only  burying-places.  One  at  Waith, 
near  Stronmess,  a  little  north  of  you,  has  recently 
been  opened. 

J.  H  — 1.  For  French  polish  powder  up  together  an 
ounce  each  of  gum-mastic,  sandaracli,  seedlac, 
shellac,  and  arabic,  then  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  virgin  wax,  and  dissolve  the  mixture  for  twelve 
hours  in  a  quart  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  2.  A 
good  dark  varnish  is  made  of  sixteen  parts  of  shellac, 
thirty-two  of  sandaracli,  eight  of  mastic,  eight  of 
elemi,  four  of  dragon’s  blood,  sixteen  of  white  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  one  of  annatto  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
Far  better  buy  your  polishes  and  varnishes  ready¬ 
made  from  some  oil-and-colour  shop.  They  cost 
very  much  less,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  very- 
much  better.  3.  Pictures  for  zoetropes  can  he 
bought  at  tiie  optician’s. 

Enquirer. —A  Queen’s  Messengersliip  is  a  purely 
patronage  appointment,  and  we  aie  unable  to  help 
you.  Perhaps  your  friends  could  obtain  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

W.  M.  Tufnell  Oakes.— There  are  no  weekly  star 
charts  published.  There  are  several  sets  of  monthly 
diagrams.  Have  you  seen  the  “  Midnight  Sky,” 
price  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  published  at 
66,  Paternoster  Row  ? 

Futurist. — All  the  volumes  have  been  reprinted,  and 
are  now  obtainable  direct  from  us  or  through  any 
bookseller.  Yol.  I.  costs  six  shillings,  the  others 
cost  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  each. 

F.  M.  Richardson.— Spend  a  shilling  and  buy  “Under 
the  Red  Ensign.”  It  will  answer  your  queries  in 
full. 

Emigrant.— l.  The  largest  is  Lake  Corangamite,  with 
an  area  of  48,G40  acres ;  the  next  largest  lake  in  Victoria 
is  Wellington,  with  au  area  of  40,080.  Tyrrell  lia3 
45,440,  Victoria  38,700,  and  Hindmarsh  35,840.  The 
largest  lake  in  New  South  Wales  is  George;  it  is 
twenty-five  miles  long  and  eight  broad.  The  Great 
Lake  of  Tasmania  has  an  area  of  2S,000  acres.  The 
largest  lake  in  New  Zealand  is  Taupo  ;  it  has  an 
area  of  two.hundred  square  miles.  2.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  prophecy  of  the  future  greatness  of  Australia — 
“Where  Sydney  Cove,”  etc.  —  was  written  in  1790 
by  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  : — 

“  There  shall  broad  streets  their  stately  walls  extend, 
The  circus  widen  and  the  crescent  bend  ; 

There  rayed  from  cities  o’er  the  cultur'd  land, 

Shall  bright  canals  and  solid  roads  expand  : 

There,  the  proud  arch,  colossus  like,  bestride 
Yon  glittering  streams,  and  bound  the  chasing  tide ; 
Embellished  villas  crown  the  landscape  scene, 

Farms  wave  with  gold,  and  orchards  blush  between. 
There  shall  tall  spires  and  dome-capt  towers  ascend. 
And  piers  and  quays  their  many  structures  blend.” 
New  South  Wales  was  first  colonised  in  17SS. 

P.  Don  an. —  On  the  American  side  the  Niagara  Fall 
is  104  feet  high  ;  on  the  Canadian  side  it  is  about 
100  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  river  is  4,750  feet, 
but  this  is  broken  by  Goat  Island,  which  occupies 
1,000  feet. 

F.  E.  K.  Rowbottom.— 1.  You  must  get  the  flasks  with 
the  oil  in  them,  or  buy  them. by  the  dozen  from  any 
of  the  chemical  appliance  manufacturers,  such  as 
Townson  and  Mercer,  Griffin,  etc.,  etc.  2.  You  can 
make  an  electric  battery  for  five  shillings.  The 
plates  must  be  as  stated.  3.  Soak  your  brushes  in 
raw  linseed  oil  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  rinse 
them  out  i*  hot  turpentine.  You  may  soften  them 
in  Dot  soda  and  water  and  soft  soap. 
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INVALUABLE  TO  ALL! 

Will  be  mailed  I 

to  all  applicants  [ _ _  _ 

and  to  customers  of  last  year  without 
ordering  it.  It  contains  illustrations,  prices, 
descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  BULBS,  etc. 

D.  M.  FERRY  £  CO  ,  DETROIT^ 'tUcthgia. 


DR.  PALMER,  Surgeon,— Eye,  Ear,  Throat, 

Nose.  10  to  3.  Comer  Yonge  and  Wellesley. 


J 


OHN  B.  HALL,  M.D., 

HOMEOPATHIST. 


SPECIALTIES— Diseases  of  Children  and  Nervous 
System.  Hours- 8  to  10  a  m.  ;  4  to  0  p.m.  ; 
Sunday,  9  to  10  a  m.  ;  6  to  6.30  p.m. 


326  &  328  JARVIS  STREET. 


J.  W.  ELLIOT,  Dentist, 

43  »t  45  King  St.  West.  Toronto. 


A  MILLION  A  MONTH 

THE  DIAMOND  DYES 

Have  become  so  popular  hat  a  million  packages  a 
month  are  being  used  to  re  color  dingy  or  faded 
DRESSES,  SCARFS,  HOODS,  STOCKINGS,  RIB¬ 
BONS,  &c.  YVarranted  fast  and  durable.  Also  used 
for  making  inks,  staining  wood,  coloring  Photos, 
Flowers,  Grasses,  &c.  Send  stamp  for  32  colored 
samples,  and  hook  of  directions. 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO., 

Burlington ,  Vt.%  and  Montreal ,  P.Q. 


Now  mode  celluloid,  gold  and  rubber  base,  sep¬ 
arate  or  combined  ;  natural  teeth  regulated,  re¬ 
gardless  of  malformation  of  the  mouth. 


GENTLEMEN’S  GOODS. 


Buttoned,  Laced,  and  Gaiter  Boots ; 
Buttoned  and  Oxford  Shoes — combin¬ 
ing  all  the  style,  comfort  and  durabil¬ 
ity  of  ordered  work  and  much  lower 
in  price.  Our  Own  Make. 


79  KING  ST.  E.,  TORONTO. 


PIANO-FORTES 

Are  endorsed  by  the  most  com • 
petent  musical  authorities  /or 

Superiority  of  Tone  fraction 

They  combine  solidity ,  strength  and  durability  %  wi£h 
exceptional  beauty  of  outline  and  finish. 

Send  /or  illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Octavius  Newcombe  fy  Co., 

Corner  Church  kND  Richmond  Streets.  Toronto 

A  variety  of  Second-hand  Pianos  by  other  maker* 
(received  in  part  payment )  at  Special  Bates  for  Cash , 
or  on  easy  monthly  or  quarterly  payments. 


HOMEOPATHIC  PHARMACY, 

304  Yonge  Street,  Toronto, 

Keeps  in  stork  Pure  Homoeopathic  Medicines,  in 
Tinctures,  Dilutions  and  Pellets.  Pure  Sugar  of 
Milk  and  Globules.  Books  and  Family  Medicine 
Cases  from  $1  to  $12.  Cases  retitted.  Vials  refilled. 
Orders  for  Medicines  and  Books  promptly  attended 
to.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

D.  L.  THOMPSON,  Pharmacist. 


FRED.  S.  ROBERTS, 

THE  CASH  GROCER, 

Best  Tapioca,  6  Cents  per  lb. 

Best  Sago,  5  Cents  per  lb. 

Genuine  English  Marmalade.  18c.  per  lb.  tin 
Best  Granulated  Sugar,  15  lbs.  for  $1. 

290  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 

Nearly  opposite  Wilton  Avenue. 


Canadian  Breakfast  Cereals 


The  Choicest  Foods  in  the  World ! 


A.  W.  BRAIN, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  LIGHT-RUNNING 

DOMESTIC  SEWING  MACHINES 

Also  Agent  for  the  Perfect-Fitting  Domestic  Patterns. 

Sewing  of  every  description  done  with  care.  Needles,  Oils,  Parts,  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.,  for  all  Machines.  Sewing  Machines  repaired. 

No.  98  YONGE  STREET,  .  TORONTO,  ONT. 


THE  IMPROVED  MODEL 


Pat*  Auj.  2,  1684. 


WASHER 

— AND— 

BLEACHER. 


Weighs  only  six  pounds  and 
cari  be  carried  in  a  small  valise 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  the 
money  refunded. 


$1,000  REWARD 


C. W. Dennl.9T.roat.,  FOR  ITS  SUPERIOR. 


Washing  made  light  and  easy.  The  clothes  have 
that  pure  whiteness  which  no  other  mode  of  wash¬ 
ing  can  p  oduce.  No  rubbing  required,  no  friction 
to  injure  the  fabric.  A  10  year  old  girl  can  do  the 
washing  as  well  as  an  older  person. 

To  place  it  in  every  household  tlic  price  has 
been  placed  at  $3.00,  and  if  not  found  satisfac¬ 
tory  within  one  month  from  date  of  purchase, 
money  refunded.  See  what  the  Canada  Presby¬ 
terian  says  about  it:  “The  Model  Washer  and 
Bleacher,  which  Mr.  C.  W.  Dennis  offers  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  has  many  and  valuable  advantages.  It  is  a  time 
and  labor-saving  machine,  is  substantial  and  endur¬ 
ing  and  is  very  cheap.  From  trial  in  the  household 
we  can  testify  toitsexe  lienee.”  Send  for  circulars. 
Agents  wan  led.  Delivered  to  any  express  office 
in  Ontario  or  Quebec,  charges  paid,  for  $3.50. 

C.  W.  DENNIS,  -  Toronto  Bargain  House, 
213  Yor.ge  Street,  Toronto,  Ont 

£ST  Please  mention  this  magazine. 


PuieGoldBskingPcwder 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 


BICYCLES! 

Royal  Canadian,  Howe, 
Premier,  Columbia. 

A  number  of  yood  second¬ 
hand  machines  for  sals. 
Send  3a  stamp  for  New 
Catalogue. 

A.  T.  LANE, 

P.O.  Box  967,  Montreal. 


Harper’s  Bazar  Pattern  House 


All  Cut  Patterns  published  in  Harper’s  Bazar, 
New  York  (weekly),  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  Sheets  and  Catalogues. 

A  Choice  Selection  of 

French  and  American  Millinery. 

Dresses  and  Mantles  in  the  Latest  Styles  at  reas¬ 
onable  rates.  Dress  Trimmings,  Fancy  Goods,  etc 


MRS.  I.  THORNHILL, 

374£  Yonge  St.,  -  Toronto. 


OUR  MISSION 


UNION.” 

A  new  Gospel  Paper,  8pp.  illustrated  (with 
a  monthly  4pp.  supplement)  issued  on  the 
1st  aud  3rd  Saturday  in  each  month,  well 
adapted  lor  Intermediate  and  Adult  S._S. 
Classes  and  Mission  Wora. 

subscription  Rates  per  year  (post-paid) :  Single 
copy,  50e. ;  Six  copies,  $2.60;  Ten  copies,  $3  60  ; 
Twenty-live  copies,  $7.50;  Fifty  copies,  $13  60 ;  One 
Hundred  copies,  $22.00;  live  Hundred  copies,  $100_ 

All  Persons  Subscribing  Now 

Will  receive,  1st,  a  copy  of  the  “Verbatim  Report 
of  the  Moody  Convention,”  including  all  the  Ad¬ 
dresses,  Bible  Readings,  Noon-day  Talks,  etc.,  by 
D.  L.  Moody,  Major  Whittle,  and  (thers;  2nd,  a 
copy  of  “Our  New  Year's  Gift,”  a  4pp.  illustrated 
paper  for  the  New  Year,  specially  prepared  f.'r  wide 
circulation,  issued  as  a  supplement  to  “Our  Mission 
Union,”  and  supplied  Free  to  all  New  Subscribers. 

The  Verbatim  Report  is  sold  at  10c.  eacii ;  60c. 
per  doz.,  $3  5O  per  100. 

Our  Nk  Year’s  Gift,”  is  sold  15c.  per  doz., 
50c.  per  100* 


We  have  also  decided  to  issue  a  monthly  4pp.  ill¬ 
ustrated  supplement,  entitled 
"OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS’  MISSION  UNION,” 
which  will  be  supplied  to  all  subscribers  to  “Our 
Mission  Union  ”  without  extra  charge. 

It  will  also  be  sold  separate  for  use  in  Sunday 
Schools  and  Mission  Work,  at  the  following  low 
rates— Yearly  rates  (post-p.id) ;  Single  copies  15c. ; 
10  copies,  80c.  ;  25  copies,  $1.75;  60  copies,  $3.25  ; 
100  copies,  $6.00. 
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S.  1R.  BRIGGS, 
TORONTO  WILLARD  TRACT  DEPOSITORY 


Our  Pianos  are  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  They  are  re¬ 
liable,  and  have  been  Awarded  more  FIRST  PRIZES 
and  MEDALS  than  any  other  Piano. 

Intending  Purchasers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices 


Cod  ~L»vocv 
OvV,  \uv\e,  tw\A  cxV- 

mos\  \as\tUss.  oWvev 

0v\  \o  c,ovc\.\u\vfe  vv>v\\\  Vi. 

KewfveWx.  C\v\\\\yWY\.  &  Co. 


JOHNSTOFSFLUID  BEEF. 

This  preparation  is  rapidly  gaining  pnbllo 
favour.  Tne  demand  now  supersedes  that  of 
any  Extract  of  Meat  in  the  market. 

THE  REASOX  IS  APPAREN1. 

It  is  the  only  preparation  of  the  kind  which 
contains  all  the  nutritious,  together  with  the 
stimu  ating.  properties  of  beef,  and  the  only  one 
which  has  the  power  to  supply  nourishment  for 
brain,  and  bone,  and  muscle. 

SOMETHING  NEW  ! 

Novelty  Rug  Machine. 

Patented  March  6,  1882. 

With  it  you  can  make  a  beautiful  rug 
in  a  few  hours  that  would  require 
weeks  of  labor  with  a  hook.  You  can 
make  hoods,  tidies,  lap-robes,  mittens, 
door  mats,  etc.  Uses  either  yarn  or 
rags.  Easy  to  learn,  simple,  durable 
and  perfect.  A  Machine,  with  printed 
directions,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address, 
upon  >eceipt  of  price,  one  dollar.  Agents  wanted 
either  ladies  or  gentlemen),  to  whom  liberal  in¬ 
ducements  will  be  given.  Address  R.  W.  ROSS, 
Guelph,  Ont.,  P.O.  Box  541,  sole  manufacturer  of 
the  Novelty  Rug  Machine. 


"WK.STOREX&  SOM. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 
In  CANADA^^g 


SWEETNAM  &  HAZELTON, 

PIANO  MANUFACTURERS, 

GUELPH,  -  ONTARIO. 


WHAT  IS  CATARRH  ? 

From  the  Mail  ( Can  )  Dec.  15. 

Catarrh  is  a  muco-purulent  discharge  caused  by 
the  presence  and  development  of  a  vegetable  para¬ 
site  in  the  internal  lining  membrane  of  the  nose. 
This  parasite  is  the  simplest  living  form  known  that 
lives  upon  organs,  and  is  only  developed. under  fav¬ 
orable  circumstances,  such  as — Morbid  state  of  the 
blood,  as  the  blighted  corpuscle  of  tubercle,  the 
germ  poison  of  syphilis,  mercury,  toxomcea,  from 
the  retention  of  the  effete  matter  of  the  skin,  sup¬ 
pressed  perspiration,  badly  ventilated  sleeping 
apartments,  and  other  poisons  that  are  germinated 
in  the  blood.  These  poisons  keep  the  internal  lin¬ 
ing  membrane  of  the  nose  in  a  constant  state  of 
irritation,  ever  ready  for  the  deposit  of  the  seeds  of 
these  germs,  which  spread  up  the  nostrils  and  down 
the  fauces,  or  back  of  the  throat,  causing  ulceration 
of  the  throat;  up  the  euatachian  tubes,  causing 
deafness;  burrowing  in  the  vocal  chords,  causing 
hoarseness;  usurping  the  proper  structure  of  the 
bronchial  cubes,  ending  in  pulmonary  consumption 
and  death. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  cure  this  dis¬ 
tressing  disease  by  the  use  of  inhalents,  medicated 
vapors  and  other  ingenious  devices,  but  none  of 
these  treatments  can  do  a  particle  of  good  until  the 
parasites  are  either  destroyed  or  removed  from  the 
mucous  tissue. 

Some  time  since,  a  well-known  physician  of  forty 
years*  standing,  after  much  experimenting,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  the  necessary  combination  of 
ingredients  which  never  fail  in  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  eradicating  this  horrible  disease,  whether 
standing  for  one  year  or  forty  years.  Those  who 
may  be  suffering  from  the  above  disease,  should, 
without  delay,  communicate  with  the  business 
managers, 

Messrs.  A.  H.  DIXON  &  SON, 

305  King  St  West,  Toronto,  Can. 
And  inclose  stamp  for  their  treatise  on  Catarrh 


Prevention  Better  than  Cure. 


Lady.— Oil,  Doctor,  my  little  boy  is  so  ill,  do  toll  me 
what  ails  him  1 

Doctor  —It’s  a  had  cose  of  fover,  madam. 

L. — How  can  he  have  caught  it ;  we  have  paid  every 
attention  to  sanitary  matters. 

D. — Have  you  had  your  bedding  cleaned! 

L. — No,  we  have  never  thought  of  that,  though  we 
have  used  it  for  several  years. 

D.— Then  send  it  to  N.  P.  CIIAXKT  «t  CO.’S, 
230  King  Ht.  Past,  at  once,  they  will  clean 
it  thoroughly.  More  diseases  arise  from  impure 
bedding  than  from  any  thing  else. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


THE  SURE  CURE 


FOR 

KIDNEY  DISEASES, 
LIVER  COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION,  PILES  AND 
BLOOD  DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS  ENDORSE  IT  HEARTILY. 


“  Kidney-Wort  is  the  most  successful  remedy  I  ever 
used.”  Dr  .P.  C.  13i.l  ou,  Monition,  Vt 

"  Kidney-Worti  s  always  reliable.” 

Dr.R.  N. Clark,  So.  Hero.Vt. 

“Kidney-Wort  has  cure  <l  my  wife  after  two  years 
suffering.”  Dr.  C.  M .  Summerlin,  Sun  Hill,  G a. 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  CASES 
it  has  cured  where  all  else  had  fniled.  It  is  mild,  but  effi¬ 
cient,  Certain  in  its  Action, but  Larmlessin  allcakes. 

I *y~It  cleanses  the  Blood  and  Strengthens  and  gives 
New  Life  to  all  the  impoitant  organa  of  the  body.  The 
naturalaaion  of  the  Kidnc  f-is  restored.  The  liver  i  s 
cleansed  of  all  disease  ,  and  the  Bowels  move  freely  and 
healthfully.  In  this  way  the  worst  diseases  are  erad  - 
ca.ed  from  the  system. 

-  2 

PRICE,  $1.00  Liquid  or  Dry,  SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS. 

Dry  can  bo  tent  by  mail. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  CO.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.  and  Montreal. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


Accident  Insurance  Company 


OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Head  Office 
SIR  A.  T.  GALT, 

EDWARD  RAWLINGS,  - 


Montreal. 

-  Pkrside.it 
Man.  Director 


Grants  Insurance  or  Indemnity  payable  in  the 
event  of  Accidental  Death  or  Injury. 

Has  paid  8,000  claims  and  never  contested  any  at 
law. 

Does  the  lnrgeet  business  in  the  Dominion. 


HEDLAND  &  JONES, 

Gen.  Agents,  Toronto  Die  trie! 
N.  E.  Cor.  Viatoria  and  Adelaide  Sta. 


Captivate  the  World 


OUR  SUCCESS 

Is  Unequalled  by  any  other 
Company  on  the  Continent 


Our  Instruments  Were  Awarded 

International  Medal  and  Diploma,  at  Centennial,  1876. 

International  Medal  and  Diploma  at  Sydney,  Australia,  1877. 
International  Medal  and  Diploma  at  Paris,  France,  1878. 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals  at  Toronto,  1878,  ’79,  ’80,  ’81. 

OUR  PIANOS  Were  Awarded  in  1883  &  1884  over  50  1st  PRIZES 

OUR  ORGANS  Were  ^  *  \  m  otw60  1st  PRIZES 

Our  earnest  honest  endeavors  to  produce  superior  instruments  by  employing  the  best  talent  and 
using  only  first-class  material  have  obtained  for  us  the  praise  of  musical  authorities  and  critics  every¬ 
where.  While  occupying  the  first  place  at  exhibitions  throughout  the  world,  it  is  also  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  Piano  and  Organ  purchased  by  our 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL  AND  LADY  LANSDOWNE 

for  their  special  use  at  Rideau  Hall,  Ottawa,  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  affording  indisputable 
proof  that 

OUR  INSTRUMENTS  ARE  THE  BEST. 

A  Full  Line  of  both  Pianos  and  Organs  are  kept  at  our  TORONTO  WAREROOMS,  64 
KING  STREET  WEST,  and  musical  people  and  intending  purchasers  are  respectfully  invited 
to  examine  our  stock  at  any  time. 

JOSEPH  RUSE.  Manager. 

WAREROOMS  AFTER  MAY  NEXT  IN  MANNING  ARCADE. 


AND 


ITS  E  ON  LIT 


“The  Blood  is  the  Life.” 

Normal’s  Electro-Curative 

Belts,  lassies.  Tresses  and  Balds 

By  acting  directly  on  the  blood  and  nerves  will  cure 
when  all  other  remedies  fail. 

Give  Them  a  Trial  and  You  will  be 
Conuinced. 


^ELECTRICITY^ 

IhealthI 


Do  not  throw  away  your  money  on  worthless  medicines,  but  go  at 
once  and  be  cured.  Electricity  is  the  only  really  scientific  method  of 
treating  diseases,  the  only  curative  agent  whose  mode  of  action  can  be 
explained,  and  what  it  will  do  stated  before  it  is  used. 


Consultation  and  Circulars  free.  Come  and  investigate— no  trouble 
to  explain.  Established  Ten  Years. 


A.  NORMAN,  M.E.,  -  4  Queen  St.  East 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 


JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 
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RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  BEST 
PHYSICIANS. 


{  NESTLE  S  MILK  FOOD  i 


THE  BEST,  THE  SAFEST.  THE 
MOST  NOURISHING. 


